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PREFACE 


In the preface to the former volume of this book we declared 
the general purpose of our undertaking to be the study and, so 
far as possible, the explanation of the Beginnings of Christianity. 
Before, however, attempting to reconstruct this history we 
believed it necessary to study Acts in the light of the results 
of modern criticism. Unfortunately some of our reviewers 
considered that we were already endeavouring fully to recon- 
struct the narrative. This was not our purpose, which was in 
fact to indicate the points necessary to a more detailed study of 
Acts and suitable as prolegomena. Later on we hope to return 
to the subject and reconsider the narrative of the life of Jesus, 
and the influence on the Church of his own teaching and of the 
teaching of others about him,—two subjects which are not 
identical though necessarily related. 

In the present volume we have endeavoured to deal with the 
difficult questions of the composition and authorship of Acts 
and the history of their treatment by other critics. We greatly 
regret that the important works of Professor Zahn and Professor 
Loisy on the Acts did not reach us in time to be mentioned. 

We have begun by dealing in the first part with the Greek 
and Jewish traditions of writing history, which must necessarily, 
by their points of affinity with Acts, modify our estimate of the 
book as a record of events; Professor de Zwaan has dealt with 
the language of Acts, and Mr. Clarke with its relation to the 
Septuagint; Professor Burkitt has discussed Luke’s use of 
Mark, whilst we ourselves have treated the sources employed 
by the author of Acts and the light thrown by analysis on the 

Vv 
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history, purpose, and theology of the book. In the second 
part the topic is the question of authorship. Professor Cadbury 
has collected the chief Testimonia Veterum, and discussed their 
value; Mr. Emmet has stated the case for the identity of the 
author of Acts with the Luke who was the companion of Paul, 
and Professor Windisch has given the arguments in favour of 
the opposite view. The last part is devoted to two short state- 
ments by President McGiffert and Mr. Hunkin of the history 
of the criticism of Acts. We were very glad to be enabled, 
through the kind introduction of Professor Burkitt, to allow 
British scholars to be represented by one of themselves. 

It remains for us to justify one of the appendices which to 
some of our readers may appear to have little connection with 
Acts. In modern historical work the psychological factor has 
attained a prominence which it did not formerly possess. It 
may, indeed, be prophesied that the writers of the future will 
be less occupied with the collection of material, its analysis 
and synthesis, than with the application of psychology to the 
established facts and to the problems raised. It is not within 
our purpose to offer an elaborate contribution to this important 
subject ; but we have thought it well to illustrate the way in 
which the figures of history were soon invested with new 
characteristics, so that in the subsequent development of thought 
concerning them these new and relatively unhistorical features 
became more important than the original facts. How this could 
happen can only be explained by the psychology of authorship. 
In order to concentrate attention on two aspects of this fact, 
apart from the details of the history with which we are more 
immediately concerned, we have chosen two examples from ages 
remote from the first appearance of Christianity. Mr. Coulton 
has given the facts concerning the true Saint Francis of Assisi 
and the literary image which was subsequently created by 
Franciscan piety. There would never have been a Franciscan 
Order without the true Saint Francis, but what would have been 
its history had not the unhistorical image been created? Our 
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second example is even more remote from Acts,—the story of 
Margaret Catchpole, which happened to be familiar to one of the 
editors. The extreme dissimilarity of this material from any- 
thing in the New Testament rendered it admirably adapted to 
focus attention on the points where comparison was important, 
—the complicated redaction of a simple narrative and its manipu- 
lation of non-literary sources which are happily still extant. 
It affords an example of how an intelligent and honest man 
endeavouring to make history out of imperfect material often 
makes it impossible to decide what actually happened, because 
the psychology of authorship impels him quite unconsciously 
to change problems into propositions. Similarly for the 
historian of the Church—not of the life of Jesus—the Fourth 
Gospel and the Jesus imagined by its author are more important 
than the Jesus of history portrayed in the Gospel of Mark; and 
probably the Paul of Acts is more important for the same purpose 
than the Paul of the Epistles. 

In this way we have tried to prepare for a better understand- 
ing of the great history known as Acts. That it is history and 
that it is great we do not doubt, for great histories are evoked 
by great events. Herodotus had seen the liberation of Greece 
from the ever-present danger of Persian despotism, Thucydides 
had witnessed the rise of the Athenian democracy and its collapse 
before the disciplined, military aristocracy of Sparta, Josephus 
the terrible ruin of the theocratic state of Judah, while Eusebius 
had passed through the last and greatest persecution to witness 
the triumph of the Christian Church under Constantine. When 
a man with the historic instinct survives a great revolution 
in human affairs, he is irresistibly impelled not only to 
record his experiences, but to go backward into the past and 
investigate the causes of ‘the catastrophe _ he. has “witnessed. 
Thus Herodotus : surveys the ancient world and makes the nations 
pass in review before him till he is prepared to relate the main 
theme of his history ; Thucydides begins with a description of 
ancient Athens and its manners and customs ; Josephus recapitu- 
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lates the history of Israel to lead up to the outbreak of the final 
struggle with Rome; Eusebius sketches the course of Christian 
history from the first before he brings us to his own personal 
experiences of the martyrs of Palestine and to the conversion 
of the Emperor Constantine. As historians these writers take 
a comprehensive view, and so co-ordinate events as to make 
them lead up to their result. 

Accuracy, firmness of judgment, impartiality, and many 
other qualities are virtues in a historian, but not always 
found. Lord Macaulay, for example, is rightly ranked by 
those most competent to judge among the greatest writers of 
history ; yet who can read his magnificent story of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and deny that it is the account of a partisan ? 
His description of England in the seventeenth century will 
remain a monument of historical writing, but some statements 
have proved misleading and inaccurate. No one reading his 
description of the non-jurors can fail to recognise the bias of the 
writer against them, and further acquaintance with the subject 
reveals that he was completely out of sympathy with their aims 
and constitutionally incapable of appreciating their virtues. But 
these defects are compensated for by great learning and power 
of vivid description. It is true that some inaccuracies are 
unpardonable, as when the historian repeats on trust that which 
a little trouble would have enabled him to correct. There is a 
partiality which is even more worthy of condemnation, when 
persons, parties, or nations are wilfully misrepresented and mis- 
judged, and a writer’s bias makes him neglect or suppress evidence 
which would tell against his case ; for the duty of the advocate 
is almost the crime of the writer of history. But it may be even 
a matter for commendation if a writer knows where to leave out 
cumbrous details which only obscure the effect of his picture, 
and where to heighten the impression he desires to create by a 
few vivid touches of his own. There is a Muse of History as of 
other arts, and he who serves her has the rights of an artist. He 
must throw his own personality into his work and endeavour to 
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make his reader take a general view of events. He has to produce 
a picture rather than a ground plan or even a photograph, and 
he may, no more than the painter, be estimated by the mere size 
of his work. He may be a very poor artist although his canvas 
is immense, and great genius may be contained in the smallest 
of frames. Guibbon’s greatness consists not in the vastness of 
his design, but in the ability with which he dealt with his subject. 
Indeed more skill and mastery of detail may be shown in the 
record of a day than in a description of a century. The true 
historic instinct manifests itself in the power to recognise what 
is important and. interesting | and to rej ject the trivial. Every 
one is familiar with writers who can search archives with amazing 
care, and produce a narrative as inconsequent as it is dull and 
tedious. But the genius of an historian is shown when in a few 
pages a man or a period stands out in unmistakable vividness. 

But history means many things, and it is necessary to 
define what is implied in the term, or, at least, to recapitulate 
the different senses in which the word can be employed. Modern 
historians delight to attach to their work the epithet “scientific.”’ 
They are sometimes ridiculed for so doing, but without reason. 
For all good work must be thus described. The word “‘science”’ 
is often connected with a certain dryness and meticulous accuracy, 
and to us the word is usually applied to those processes of 
thought which are popularly supposed to result in precise and 
well-defined conclusions. The scientific man, whether he be a 
mathematician or engaged in the pursuit of natural economic 
or even moral sciences, is supposed to argue from the seen to its 
causes or results to the exclusion of the imaginative faculties. 
Yet no one would repudiate such a definition more earnestly than 
the true scientist. He would point out that the imagination had 
its part in his severest studies, and that the only restraint he 
would place upon it is that he would not permit it to lead him 
to abandon the demonstrable path of truth based on accurate 
observation. And here the historian, and for that matter the 
theologian, is only anxious to claim to follow his example. Deal- 
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ing as they often have to do with very uncertain factors, requiring 
undoubtedly a considerable exercise of the imagination, both 
desire to treat their materials with accuracy and impartiality. 
They are as liable to error as are their so-called “ scientific ” 
brethren, and when they see that they have erred they are as 
ready to abandon their position and to take up a fresh one. 
Those who do this, who work honestly and without unfair pre- 
suppositions, can truly claim that their work is scientific. 

In forming an ideal of what the “science” of history should 
be, as in every branch of human learning there is a constant 
advance and the science of one age becomes the obscurantism 
of the next. The older method differs from the new, in history 
as elsewhere in the treatment of sources. There was a common 
but by no means universal tendency in antiquity to receive 
the statements of earlier writers with little or no investigation. 
Historians accepted the authorities of the past much as 
for generations naturalists did the statements of Aristotle and 
Pliny the Elder. In our day the investigator tries to go 
behind his authority and to sift the evidence of his state 
ments with all the information and ingenuity at his command. 
This may be described as a method in historical investigation 
which has only been fully adopted in comparatively recent days. 

Science, strictly speaking, has no motive but a desire to record 
facts with exactitude. But those who write history almost 
invariably set about their task to prove something which they 


have at heart. Tacitus, for example, was a great historian, but 
> he wrote as a politician. He had a theory to maintain, and 


desired to show that the best government for the Roman empire 
was that of the old aristocracy, guided, if necessary, by a virtuous 
prince. He saw in the century before his life-time a departure 
from the principle in the rule of a succession of tyrants who 
conciliated the proletariat. He deliberately ignored the un- 
doubted benefits conferred on the empire by Tiberius, and 
throws over his latter days a darker cloak of infamy than the 
facts seem to justify. In this writer we have political history 
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inferior to truly scientific history, but superior to the kind which 
must next be described. 

A great deal which passes for history has been written with 
the object of pointing a moral or adorning a tale, the writer’s 
aim being to edify rather than to inform. A familiar example 
of this is the book of Judges in the Old Testament. Chapters 
ili.-xvi. are arranged on a definite plan, each incident being 
recorded in order to emphasise the same lesson, that national sin 
brings punishment, and repentance deliverance. This method 
is common in the Old Testament. The interest of the reader 
is aroused by the story, and thus the moral is driven home. But 
this artifice is by no means confined to a portion of humanity, 
it pervades all literature, and was especially prevalent through- 
out the Roman world in the days of primitive Christianity. 
Whether the subject chosen was a nation or a society or an 
individual, the moral was the chief thing. Whatever may have 
been the methods of the writer of Acts, or the sources which he 
used, he was assuredly no exception. Acts is history, but history 
compiled with a purpose and with a moral. It is our hope to 
have contributed something in this volume to the better under- 
standing of the method of its compilation, of the purpose with 
which it was written, and the moral it was intended to enforce, 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the middle of the eighteenth century it was suggested that Higher 


Criticism 


Moses had used two separate documents when he wrote the ana the 


Book of Genesis. The important consequences of this view 
were only slowly recognised, and it was not till after more than 
a century that scholars realised that the Five Books of Moses 
and the Book of Joshua were composite and represented very 
different strands of thought and development. Those who tried 
to follow up this line were often the victims of outraged orthodoxy. 
Anglicanism repudiated Colenso, Presbyterianism Robertson 
Smith in Scotland, and Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith in 
America. Nevertheless the correctness of the Higher Criticism 
in its main conclusions was perforce recognised by all competent 
scholars throughout the world, and those who advocated its 
adoption are trusted and honoured as the safest exponents of 
modern orthodox Christianity. 

The controversy on the Old Testament was due to the fact 
that in their dealing with the Old Testament the Higher Critics 
turned from _analysis _ to history. Not content with ingenious 
attempts to “tesolve the Hexateuch into its component parts, 
they applied the results they had arrived at to the elucidation 
of the history of Israel. It then appeared that the whole story 
had completely to be retold from a standpoint entirely different 
from that of the older writers. There was loss and gain in the 
process. Many cherished beliefs had to be given up, many 
interpretations useful for moralisation abandoned; but the 
historians and prophets of the ancient covenant appeared in a 
new light, and what had once been regarded as infallible, in 


ceasing to be so, became intelligible. 
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N.T. New Testament criticism has hitherto, in English-speaking 
hesitates communities, been kept too much outside the sphere of historical 
‘7 ugh research. There is general agreement, for example, that the 
istorical. 


Synoptic Gospels consist of allied documents, dependent partly 
on one another and partly on common sources now lost. The 
dependence of Matthew and Luke on Mark has been demon- 
strated and widely accepted; so that though the synoptic 
question still presents many problems to be solved, the main 
outlines of the work have been traced and agreed upon. Similarly 
much has been done to elucidate the travels of Paul, and the 
circumstances under which he wrote, but little or nothing to 
' show how his development of theological and Christological 
thought is related to the analysis of the Gospels. We have the 
analogies to Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament, but not 
to Robertson Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish Church. 

Needforthe Because so little has been done to push the matter of synoptic 
OT ni criticism to a logical conclusion, it is widely held that whereas 


O.T. criti- 
cism tobe the criticism of the Old Testament has overturned many tradi- 


the Nt. * tional beliefs concerning it, that of the New only confirms its 
position. Hven in Germany little has been done to place before 
the public the effect which the study of the synoptic problem 
has had on the history of the beginnings of the Christian religion. 
The three chief contributions, Bousset’s Kyrios Christos, J. Weiss’s 
Urchristentum, and W. Wrede’s Das Messias-Geheimniss are 
technical works, comprehensible only to those who have mastered 
the details of the subject. What therefore is necessary in the 
future is to do for the New Testament what Robertson Smith 
did for the Old. Perceiving that the entire history of Israel had 
to be remodelled if the Graf-Wellhausen theory were accepted, 
in his Old Testament in the Jewish Church and his Prophets 
of Israel he placed before the English-speaking world the 
conclusion to which modern criticism had led.1 In clear and 





1 To guard against misapprehension the Editors would disclaim any attempt 
to do this in the present work. Their aim is to provide material for it. Before 
we can try to “ explain Christianity ” it is well to ask what Christianity actually 
was in its earliest years. 
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intelligible language he pointed out that a new era in Biblical 
history had dawned, and that every event in the progress of the 
Chosen People had to be viewed in its light. The translations 
into English of Wellhausen’s and Kuenen’s accounts of the religion 
and history of Israel made clear what Robertson Smith’s lectures 
had suggested. Every one realised that the older histories, 
however brilliantly written, had been superseded; that the 
Hexateuch was the outcome of the early story of the nation, and 
not the basis on which every event after the death of Moses 
depended. 

As soon as this had been done, and the general outlines of 
the history of Israel re-established, it was possible to go back 
and reconsider many of the details of criticism. The tentative 
analysis of documents could now be revised and corrected. So 
criticism and history went hand in hand. But the reconstruction 
of the earlier periods had to wait for the analysis of the later 
documents. The correct appreciation of the eighth century was 
not possible until the proper understanding of the reforms of 
Josiah and the Deuteronomic code had been reached. 

Guided by this experience of the study of the Old Testament, 
similar progress in the New must begin by the critical study of 
Acts. Lightfoot’s commentaries dealt adequately with the main 
problems of the Epistles, and the Synoptic question is as nearly 
solved as the problem of the Pentateuch was when Robertson 
Smith wrote. Acts is almost untouched. The essential step is 
its critical analysis, in the light of our knowledge of its back- 
ground and of synoptic criticism. 


The endeavour to discover the sources used by an author 
and the method which he follows in his composition can be 
made only in the light of knowledge of the plan usually followed 
by his contemporaries and, if possible, by himself in other 
writings. In the case of Acts this means a consideration of the 
methods followed by Jewish as well as by Greek writers of 
history. For though the writer was certainly a Greek he was 
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also deeply imbued with the tradition of the Old Testament. 
It also calls for a consideration of his methods as revealed by 
his use of the Septuagint and of the Greek language, and by his 
treatment of the Markan material in the Gospel according to 
Luke. Only when this preliminary matter has been disposed of 
is it possible to analyse the internal evidence of Acts as to its 
sources, and plan with any proper criterion as to the relative 
probability of the suggestions made by this analysis. 

The discussion of these topics has therefore been divided into 
the following chapters: (1) The Greek and Jewish Traditions of 
Writing History ; (2) the Use of the Greek Language in Acts ; (3) 
The Use of the Septuagint in Acts; (4) The Use of Mark in the 
Gospel according to Luke; (5) The Internal Evidence of Acts. 


I 


THE GREEK AND JEWISH TRADITIONS OF WRITING 
HISTORY 


By Henry J. Cappury AND THE EpiTors 


In Josephus and Luke two streams of the writing of history 
converge. It may be said in general that the Greek and Roman 
method of composition is more varied and more artistic than 
_ the Jewish ; but each needs a fairly full description, at least on 
the points which come prominently forward in the criticism of 
Luke and Acts. It is easiest to begin with the Greek tradition. 








Toe GREEK TRADITION 


The tradition of Greek historiography begins with Herodotus {creek 
_ and continues through the Hellenistic age to the contemporaries ee 


of Luke, both Greek and Roman. The methods of these Gentile 
writers have something in common with those of the Jewish 
chroniclers, but the Hellenistic writing of history is perhaps more 
self-conscious, more expressive of its principles, and offers a 
more considerable body of material from which to reconstruct 
the theory and practice of its composition." 


1 For modern summaries see among others : E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa 
(8rd edition), 1919; H. Peter, Die geschichiliche Literatur iiber d. rémische 
Kaiserzeit, 1897; Wahrheit und Kunst: Geschichisschreibung und Plagiat im 
klassischen Aliertum, 1911; E. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in der griechischen 
Literatur, 1912; P. Scheller, De Hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte, 1911 ; 
H. Liers, Die Theorie der Geschichtsschreibung des Dionys von Halikarnass, 
1886 (with much reference to Polybius and Cicero); F. Halbfas, Theorie und 
Praxis in der Geschichtsschreibung bei Dionys von Halikarnass, 1910. 
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These materials are not only derived from an intensive study 
and comparison of the writings of the historians, especially 
Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, and Livy, but are sup- 
plemented by essays, prefaces, or long digressions discussing 
the general principles of historical composition. Thus Dionysius 
of Halicarnassue not only produced Roman Antiquities in 
twenty volumes; he also wrote several essays on literary 
criticism ; while Polybius is constantly filling his pages with 
trenchant discussion of earlier and contemporary historiography. 
His principal complaint is against the rhetorical historians. 
The rhetorical studies—even those of later date, end those 
composed in Latin—bear testimony to the traditional problems 
and principles of the historians, while satire contributes its share 
to the illumination of the subject in the De historiae conscribendae 
arte of Lucian.? 3 

The raw materials of history were very miscellaneous and 
scattered. Official archives are mentioned as sources of in- 
formation, but less frequently quoted, and, though this does not 
necessarily follow from the absence of mention, were perhaps 
rarely used. Polybius lays stress on first-hand knowledge of 
places to be gained by travel, on participation so far as possible 
in affairs, and on personal contact with eyewitnesses where the 
author himself was not present. Thus he criticises Timaeus 
because he had no acquaintance with the localities which he 
was describing, or with military or naval matters, or with politics.® 
“It is difficult perhaps for a man to have been actually and 
literally engaged in everything, but in the most important 


* Norden (op. cit. p. 82) selects as the most important criticisms made by 
Polybius the following passages; Book xii. (against Timacus); xvi. 17, 9 f. 
(against Zeno of Rhodes); ii. 56 (against Phylarchus) ; i. 14 (against Philinus 
and Fabius). 

> “Tl@s de? icroplay cvyypddew” is the Greek title of this essay, which 
professes to be divided between a statement of errors to be avoided and 
of methods to be followed; but in general it is a miscellaneous collection of 
excesses and abuses in both matter and style of historiography drawn from 
the contemporary “ fever’ for history-writing that resulted from the Parthian 
war, 3 Polybius xii. 25 g, h. 
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actions and most frequently occurring he must have been so.” 
“For as historical events take place in many different localities 
and as it is impossible for the same man to be in several places 
at the same time, and also impossible for him to see with his 
own eyes all places in the world and observe their peculiarities, 
the only resource left is to ask questions of as many people as 
possible; to believe those who are worthy of credit; and to 
show critical sagacity in judging of their reports.” ? | 
The written materials of first value are the memoranda of |Memoranda 
eyewitnesses, whenever these are obtainable. In the case of ‘cia si 
campaigns or journeys, day-books or i7rouynpatiopoé were kept historians. 
by order of the king or official in charge and marked with his 
imprimatur.? Unofficial notes and diaries, reports of travellers, 
impressions of participants were all useful. All such raw 
materials, unedited and unarranged, bore in Greek the title 
bTropvynwara, and in Latin commentarw. Many such writings were 
written, in spite of the author’s personal participation, in the 
third person, as in the well-known commentaru of Julius Caesar. 
But that others, including satirical and fictitious i7ropyynpara, 
used the first person is only natural.’ 

The first task of the ancient historian was the discovery and Ancient 
_ collection of this raw material. This, if undertaken’ conscien- Yi 
| tiously, was an arduous task requiring years of time and a great 
deal of effort. But there were historians, as Polybius scornfully 
reminds us,* who wrote their histories by the easy method of 
the armchair. They knew nothing of the labours of true research, 








1 Polybius xii. 4 c. 

2 On the vropuynuariopol see Wilcken, Philologus, liii. (1894), pp. 80-126. 

3 G. Misch, Geschichte der Autobiographie, i. 1907, mentions as written in 
the first person the memoirs of Ptolemy Euergetes II. in 24 books, and the 
vita of Augustus in 13 books, and from Jewish sources the wita of Josephus and 
the memoirs of Nehemiah. Purely fictitious “we ”-tales may be illustrated 
from Lucian’s T'rue History and Icaromenippus. For other fictitious travel 
stories in the first person see E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 313. 

4 xii, 25 e vie 52 rv DoxotvTww ebd\éyws Tpocdyew mpds Thy loroplav, KaOdrep 
oi Noyikol Tay iatpwyv évdiarplWayTes Tais BiBvoPjKas Kal KaBddov THY éx TOV 
UTOpYHUdTwY TEepiTonodmevor TodvTrerplay welOovaw advrovs ws dvTes ikavol mpds Thy 
émiBornv. Cf. also Lucian, op. cit. 37 kal rolyuy kai juiy roobrés Tis 6 madyrijs 
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but relied principally upon the writings of others. Indeed for 
ancient history no other method was possible, and since the 
material was all collected by others, the historian need only 
compare authorities and arrange the material to suit his own 
purpose. This easier method seems to have been practised 
most, while the other was most praised. No moral stigma 
attached to the wholesale use of what earlier writers had 
supplied, and when this method was followed it was usual not 
to mention by name the authorities borrowed. Sometimes a 
general évio. or ruvés betrays the use of a previous historian,! 
but authors are mentioned by name most often to point out 
their errors or emphasise the writer’s disagreement with their 
statements. 

The purposes of ancient historians were varied. They are 
often discussed and compared in prefaces, as for instance is 
done by Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Josephus in both their 
Antiquities. Polybius declares his purpose is practical; the 
guidance of men, especially statesmen, by the lessons of history. 
“The study of history is in the truest sense an education, and 
a training for political life.” ? Sometimes the purpose is apolo- 
getic, or the history is intended to glorify the deeds of men and 
nations. But a predominant object was often to entertain or 
to interest ® the reader. And this purpose had a considerable 
effect on the methods of the historian. 





vov mapadedécOw. . . . olos kal mpdyuace xphoacba dy... Kal bdws ob Tov 
Karouxdlwy tis 006’ olos muorevery pdvov Trois dmayyé\Xovor. In this passage 
karouxtdlwy is especially delightful; should it be translated “ parlour 
patriots ”’ ? 

1 See Stemplinger, op. cit. pp. 177 ff., 219. One example may suffice: 
Plutarch’s Coriolanus does not anywhere mention Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
the principal source, but in the c’yxpiois (2) Plutarch criticises Dionysius 
by name for holding a different view on a certain matter. In the Life itself 
(26) this same objectionable view is mentioned as being held by évco. 

2 Polybiusi. 1. Cf. iii. 4, v. 75, ix. 2, et al. 

3 Philo is not far from correctly hitting the conventional term when in 
contrast with the religious purpose of Moses’ dpyaod\oyla, he speaks of the 
usual purpose of historians as being yuxaywyijoa (De vita Mosis, ii. 8, p. 141 M). 
Yuxaywyla is constantly used of Hellenistic histories: cf. 2 Mace. ii. 25 for 
another Jewish example. 
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In the first place it did not require conscientious and. .dis- 
criminating emphasi rical fact. The abstract search for 
truth of the modern historian was possibly understood in theory, 
but it was by no means the main object of ancient writers. Of 
course some historians were very credulous, and others exercised 
their judgment in avoiding extremely incredible stories. But 
the question of historicity was vigorously debated chiefly when 
some personal or national controversies were involved. The 
Greek law of restraint had a wholesome influence, and scorn is 
expressed for the very crude faith in local myths of other his- 
torians. Thus Polybius rejects? the fabulous tales of statues of 
Asia that are never touched by snow or rain, and the legend 
which even Theopompus records of sacred precincts in which no 
shadow is cast by the sun. Dionysius, however, while speaking 
very sceptically of certain myths,” does not hesitate to record the 
most extravagant legends of early Rome, fully aware that they 
are rejected by those who strictly exclude everything pvOaddes 
from history. But it must be constantly remembered that the 
modern criticism of sources, tests of historical probability, and 
insistence on first-hand evidence were not customary in antiquity 
even among those writers who in their criticism of others and 
in their conventional claims for their own work seem most 
nearly to have understood modern criteria. 

Instead of accuracy the purpose of ancient historians tended 
to make the form the chief point of emphasis. As Herodian 
says,* THs pév adnOeias ev Tails adynynoceciw wd\ULyYwOpNoAaY, OVY 
Herota O€ érewernOncay ppdoeds Te kal evpavias. History is 
described as an art rather than as a science. Sometimes it is 
compared with poetry,® sometimes with the plastic arts. ‘‘ One’s 
whole thought must be,” says Lucian,® “that the writer of 
history must be like Phidias or Praxiteles or Alcamenes or one 


+ xvi. 12. 2 De Thuc. 5. 6. 

3 Ant. i. 84.1; ii. 61.1. Cf. Lucian, op. cit. 60. 8 ae a 
5 Quintil. x. 1.31. Cf. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 91 ff. 

§ Op. cit. 51. . 
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of the others. or they used not to make the gold or the silver 
or the ivory or other material, but it was at hand and was set 
before them in advance, supplied by the Elians, Athenians, or 
Argives, but they only moulded and sawed the ivory, and polished 
and glued and brought it into proportion and decked it with 
the gold, and this was their art—to arrange the material properly. 
Something of this sort, then, is the task of the historian, to set 
forth the deeds that have been done and to show them as clearly 
as possible.”’ 

The last and most important stage in the historian’s task is 
the composition in rhetorical form of the material that he is 
using. Of course the izrournparta are bald, unadorned prose. 
They are therefore unfit for publication until they have been 
fitted out in rhetorical style. This contrast in style is con- 
stantly mentioned, and the rhetorical principles which history 
must follow are set forth in full. Plutarch describes the 
memoirs of Aratus as written qapépyws Kal bd yeipa dia Tov 
émiTvyovTay ovouatwv. The same lack of rhetorical adornment 
was felt by Cicero for his own tzrduvnua,? and for the commentarii 
of Caesar. Lucian‘ criticises one who published dzrdurnuwa 
TOV YeyovoT@v yuuvov cuvayayav év ypadh Komidyn webov Kal 
Xapaiterés, obov Kal otpati@tns av tis Ta Kal? hpépay 
arroypapopevos cuvebnkev i) TéxT@V 1) KaTNAOS TLS TUpTEpL- 
vootav ty otpatia. For the real historian such material is 
the corpus vile, brouvnua te Or cua aKadrés ert Kal adiap- 
Opwrov, to which he must bring the adornment of raéis and 
réEts, cypwata and pvOuos.5 History is close to oratory, and 
therefore its principles are the same. Indeed an important 
part of history is the oratory it contains. In the speeches of 


1 Aratus, 3. 2 Ad Att. ii. 1. 1£. 

3 Brut. 262. 4 De hist. conscrib. 16. 

® Lucian, op. cit. 48 eira éridels riv rdéw émayérw 7d Kdddos Kal XpwrviTw TH 
Neer kal oxnuarigvérw kal puductérw. 

* See Cicero, De or. ii. 15. 62. So he speaks (De legibus, i. 2. 5) of history 
as opus unum oratorium maxime, as Dionys. Hal. calls it (De Thucyd. 9) a 
bwdects pyropiKy. 
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the actors the artist can more fully show his skill.t To suppose 
that the writers were trying to present the speeches as actually 
spoken, or that their readers thought so, is unfair to the 
morality of one and to the intelligence of the other. From 
Thucydides 2 downwards, speeches reported by the historians 
are confessedly pure imagination. They belong to the final 
literary stage. If they have any nucleus of fact behind them it 
would be the merest outline in the t7ropyjpara. 

Sometimes we can see the various stages of composition in 
the works of a single writer, when for some reason or other 
certain books of his history have come down to us only rough 
hewn without any flowing rhetorical style and without the 
illustrative adornment of speeches usual in the finished volumes. 
Thus it is believed that certain books of Thucydides? which 
quote original records verbatim, have come from him without 
final editorial revision, while his last book is notably lacking 
in speeches. In the last eight books of Strabo the excerpts 
from his sources are given in their original form, but not 
elsewhere. 

For this ultimate stage of composition it made little difference 
whether the historian was using the real documents and memo- 
randa of research or merely the finished work of some predecessor. 
In either case he must make a new work, recasting all in his 
own style by the method of paraphrase. Verbatim copying of 
sources was not tolerated, for no matter how slavishly one 
followed the substance of his predecessor’s narrative one must 
recast his. style. And the speeches must be the writer’s own. 
When Livy follows Polybius for the facts of his narrative he 
almost regularly makes a change in the occasion and form of 
his speeches. So Plutarch and Tacitus agree very closely in 


1 Dionysius, De Thucyd. 34 év ais [dnuryoplas] otovrat tives riv axpay Tod 
ovyypadéws eivac Siva. Lucian, De hist. conscrib. 58 wdhv édetral co rére 
(i.e. when supplying appropriate speeches) cal pyropedoar kal émidetgar thy Tay 
Abywr dewwdrnra. 

2 Cf. Thucyd. i. 22. 

3 Hg. iv., V., Vili. 
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their account of Otho but give entirely different reports of his 
last address.1_ Josephus, who has occasion in his parallel works 
to deal twice with the same situation, puts two different speeches 
in the mouth of Herod.2 The speech of Caesar to his soldiers 
in Dio Cassius ® is very different from the brief address reported 
by Caesar himself* on the same occasion. When the actual 
speech had been published the historian usually mentions the 
fact as a reason for omitting any speech of his own.5 

It is not necessary to recount here the conventional rhetorical 
figures and devices which became the standards of the more 
elegant historians. There is something grotesque to modern 
eyes in the excesses of Dionysius. Even in antiquity the extreme 
artificiality of the historians aroused some protest. Polybius 
held himself free from many of the ‘excesses which he scorned 
in others,* and some of his criticisms and claims were conven- 


1 Plut. 15; Tac. Hist. ii. 47. 2 BJ. i. 19.4: Ant. xv. 6. 3. 

3 38. 36-46. 4 B.G. i. 40. 

5 Sallust, Catiline, omits all Cicero’s speeches against Catiline and explains 
(31): “tune M. Tullius Cicero consul orationem habuit quam postea scriptam 
edidit.”” Tacitus significantly says of Seneca’s published last words that he 
would omit transferring them to his pages in paraphrase (Ann. xv. 63 ‘quae 
in vulgus edita eius verbis invertere supersedeo ”’). 

6 Polybius uses among other phrases iepBor}) repareias. One of the 
abuses to which Polybius and others object is the excessive use of speeches. 
Timaeus as usual receives severest censure, because in his speeches “‘ he has not 
written down the words actually used, nor the real drift of these speeches ; 
but, imagining how they ought to have been expressed, he enumerates all the 
arguments used, like a schoolboy declaiming on a set theme” (xii. 25 a). 
“Surely,” he says again, “a historian should not aim at producing speeches 
which might have been delivered, nor study dramatic propriety in details like a 
writer of tragedy: but his function is above all to record with fidelity what was 
actually said or done, however commonplace it may be. For the purposes of 
history and of drama are not the same” (ii. 56). In a later passage (xxxvi. 1) 
he expresses very clearly his restraint—he does not reject giving the appropriate 
arguments on either side on some occasions, but this convenient practice should 
not be indulged in at every point. Although Dionysius joins in this protest 
(Ad Pomp. 3. 12) he is one of the worst offenders, the speeches amounting, 
according to Liers (op. cit. p. 14), to about one-third of his history. This is 
one of the faults removed by Plutarch when he uses Dionysius, as in the Corio- 
lanus (see above). According to H. Peter (Wahrheit und Kunst, p. 356) there 
are more than four hundred speeches in the extant thirty-five books of Livy, 
while the speeches of Thucydides occupy one-fifth of his text (ibid. p. 120). 
The ratio just mentioned is also that of the book of Acts. Lack of proportion 
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tionally accepted by writers who did not follow his example. 
- The habit of adopting the style of memoirs, and the emphasis 
laid on having been an eyewitness were valued as literary 
artifices. It is noteworthy that some unrevised memoirs and 
excerpts from earlier histories have survived, and these serve 
to illustrate the material on which much rhetorical history was 
based. It is thus possible to compare the more conventional 
finished product with the original. 

It is interesting now to ask how far these Hellenistic prin- 
ciples affect the composition of the writings of Luke. The 
Christian author’s Semitic and religious background do not 
guarantee him any exemption from the literary standards of his 
day. Josephus the Jew, his contemporary, is largely under the 
spell of these principles. He edits the unrhetorical records of 
the Bible, inserting long rhetorical speeches invented to suit his 
own tastes, and compiles an Antiquities of the Jews in twenty 
volumes to match the work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The 
author to Theophilus is perhaps not so Hellenised as Josephus, 
and yet he may have been a Gentile and no Jew. His prefaces 
and dedications at once suggest classification with the contem- 
porary Hellenistic historians. With Mark in our hands we can 
frequently confront his work with the unpolished s7rouvnua 
which he paraphrases, corrects, and recasts in his own style. In 
Acts the elaborate, homogeneous and schematic speeches suggest, 
if not the rhetoric, at least the free composition of the speeches in 
Greek and Roman histories, while the “ we-passages ”’ raise the 
insoluble problem of the use, imitation, or incorporation of 
autoptic records or the participation of the author in the events 
which he records. 





between the preface and the body of a work, the excesses of imitation and 
many other things satirised by Lucian in his essay are only exaggerations 
of the current stylistic frigidity, artificiality, and credulity of Hellenistic 
historians. 
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THE JEWISH TRADITION 


The tradition of historical writing among the Jews is ade- 
quately represented, in a series of documents some of which over- 
lap the others, in the Old Testament, in the Apocrypha, and in 

Josephus. In these each writer makes use of the material pro- 
vided by his predecessor, and the beginning of the process is 


| hidden ; for even the earliest of the books which have come down 


to us depend on sources no longer extant. The critical study of 





the earlier historical books has revealed that there were several 
documents employed in the composition of their history. To 
take 2 Samuel as a single example there is an allusion, as in 
Joshua, to a “book of Jasher,” and lists of David’s wives, 
ministers, and warriors obviously copied from possibly official 
sources. Poems and sayings are introduced to illuminate the 
narrative. Prayers, both in 2 Samuel and also in 1 Kings, 
are made by David and Solomon, obviously the free composition 
of the writer. 

A little later there is an elaborate example of the employ- 
ment of sources and the introduction of literary devices in the 
work of the Chronicler, including the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Still later, im 1 Maccabees, there is opportunity for 
studying a later Jewish composition designedly written in biblical 
style. Of this the first chapters are specially important as 
resembling the historical style and religious tone of the prophetic 
writers. These deal with the story of the Syrian persecution, 
begun by Antiochus Epiphanes, and the career of Judas 
Maccabaeus. It is possible to check the correctness of what is 
here stated by using 2 Maccabees, an independent work. 
Finally, these historical books became the basis of the Antoquities 
of Josephus, who has treated them with a freedom which may 
supply a clue to other contemporary literary compositions. This 
freedom also appears in the translators of the Old Testament, 
who either had a text of the Old Testament different from ours 
or else felt themselves at liberty to adapt, rearrange, and expand 
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or contract, to a greater degree than a modern would feel justified 
in doing. All this deserves attention in order to illustrate the 
standards to which translators and editors in early days con- 
formed. iB ed 


| The interest in these books to a student of the New Testa- 

ment lies in the fact that they not only throw much light on the 
literary methods of the Jews in the Exile and in the Persian 
and Greek periods, but that the problems they present are 
analogous, if not parallel, to those of the historical books of the 
New Testament, the Gospels, and Acts. 

The Chronicler, like the author of the Lucan books, used 
sources, some of which we have within the cover of the Bible, 
and adapted them to the object they had in view. No one can 
fail to notice how the narrative of Samuel and Kings is altered 
to suit the decidedly legalistic bias of the age. All that could 
detract from the high estimation in which David and Solomon 
were held is omitted, and much is added to the narrative with 
the object of edification. Throughout are inserted speeches and 
prayers, many of which appear to be the work of the author. 

All the books of this series—Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah— 
are avowedly compilations. They refer to authorities and 
reproduce documents. In Chronicles no less than fifteen sources 
are enumerated ;+ in Ezra-Nehemiah registers, letters of Persian 
kings, decrees, etc. are introduced, and there are in addition 
personal memoirs, as has been shown, professedly written by 
Ezra and Nehemiah. But the Chronicler is no mere collector ; 
he has a marked style of his own and gives to all the material 
__ he uses the impress of his personality.? A dry legalist he assuredly 
_ was not; for he possessed the power of telling a story vividly 
_ and dramatically. And here the “ personal” sections in Ezra- 


1 Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 228-229. 

* Dr. Torrey’s chapter vii. in his Hzra Studies is peculiarly valuable. He is 
_ the first English-speaking scholar who has shown that Chronicles is an interesting 
_ study, as Dr. Cheyne was to indicate that it was important. Most commenta- 
_ tors seem to have made the student believe that it is a very dull book. 
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Nehemiah are of special interest to the student of Acts. The 
same question arises, Are these sections written in the style 
of the author or not? In Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah the 
answer, according to Dr. Torrey, appears to be decidedly in the 
affirmative. In the opinion of many the style is uniform through- 
out, and there is no variety when Ezra or Nehemiah is speaking 
in his own name. 

Moreover, there are two Greek recensions of Ezra and there 
is a dispute as to which is the earlier; and the problem of’ 
translation from the Aramaic occurs in certain portions of the 
Greek Ezra (1 Esdras). 

The book of Ezra opens with a repetition of the last two 
verses of 2 Chronicles, only it gives the decree of Cyrus in some- 
what fuller form! The people make ready to go up to Jerusalem. 
Cyrus hands the treasures of the Temple to Mithredath, who 
delivers them to Sheshbazzar the leader of “ those of the captivity ”’ 
from Babylon to Jerusalem.? Then follows a list of people and 
priests who returned.? On their arrival Jeshua, the son of 
Jozadak, the high priest and Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, 
set up the altar and lay the foundations of the Temple.* 

Seeing the Jews commencing to build the Temple the ‘“‘adver- 
saries of Judah and Benjamin” ask leave to co-operate and are 
repelled by Zerubbabel.5 Whereupon, ‘in the days of Artaxerxes ’”’ 
a letter is written ‘“‘in the Syrian tongue”’ complaining of the 
Jews.® The letter states that if the city of Jerusalem is built 
and the gates set up the Jews will refuse to pay taxes or tribute. 
Nothing is said of the building of the Temple. The answer of 
the king prohibits the building of the city ; and the work ceases 
till the second year of Darius.’ Then the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah urge that the Temple should be built ®; and Tattenai, 
the governor, Shethar-boznai, and ‘‘ his companions the Aphar- 


1 Ezra i. 1-4; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22-23. 2 Ezra i. 5-11. 
3 Ezra ii. 1-70. 4 Ezra iii. 1-13. 
5 Ezra iv. 1-6. 6 Ezra iv. 7-16. 


? Ezra iv. 17-24, esp. 21 and 24. 8 Ezra v. |, vi. 14. 
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_ gachites” write to Darius informing him that the Jews are re- 
_ building the Temple and asking that search be made whether 
_ there was a decree of Cyrus allowing them to do so.1 A roll 
is found at Achmetha in the palace, proving that Cyrus had 
_ ordered the Temple to be built and prescribing its dimensions.? 
Darius, accordingly, commands the rebuilding of the Temple, 
_ which was finished on the third day of Adar, in the sixth year 


of Darius, and was solemnly dedicated.® 

In the next chapter Ezra, “‘a ready scribe in the law of Moses,” 
goes up from Babylon to Jerusalem “in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes.” He takes with him a letter from Artaxerxes, giving 
him extensive powers to restore the worship at Jerusalem, and 
exempting the priests, Levites, and all Temple ministers from 


taxes. Then, as abruptly as in Acts, a section in the first person 


is introduced, which continues for fifty-three verses.5 The 
narrative in the third person is resumed as suddenly as it was 
abandoned, ‘‘ Now when Ezra had prayed,” etc.* The present 
book of Ezra closes as abruptly as the Gospel of Mark, with an 
unfinished sentence.’ 

Nehemiah is introduced like the prophets by a preface: 
“The words of Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah.” His narrative 
is given in the first person and extends over seven chapters,® 
at the end of which is transcribed a genealogy “ which I found 
registered ” of those who had come up with Zerubbabel. This 
is virtually a repetition of the second chapter of Ezra. Again, 
without warning, the third person appears in the story of Ezra 
the scribe? reading the Law and Nehemiah the governor ex- 
horting the people not to be dismayed, but to keep the feast of 
Tabernacles. After the feast the people made a solemn covenant, 


1 Ezra v. 6-17. 2 Ezra vi. 1-5, esp. 3-5. 

3 Ezra vi. 6-22. 4 Ezra vii. 1-26, esp. 1, 6, 11, 24. 
5 Ezra vii. 27 to ix. 15. 6 Ezra x. 1. 

7? Ezra x. 44; Mark xvi. 8. 8 Neh. i.-vii. 5. 


9 Neh. vii. 6-73. Cf. Ezra ii. 1-70. 
10 Neh. viii. 1. Ezra is also called “ the priest ” in Ezra x. 10 where, as here 


 (v. 2), the narrative is in the third person. 
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prefaced by a long confession of national sin by the Levites.1 
A list is given of those who subscribed, in which Ezra’s name is 
conspicuously absent. In the substance of the covenant which 
follows the first person plural is employed.2 A chapter and a 
half is devoted to a list of names;* and then, quite abruptly, 
the account of the dedication of the Wall of Jerusalem is resumed. 
From this point to the end of the book Nehemiah is made to 
write partly in the first person.* 
cooper Kizra appears in two forms in Greek. The version which 
' represents the Hebrew, as we now have it, is that of Theodotion.® 
But an earlier one was known to Josephus which is otherwise 
arranged, and differs from that of the Hebrew Ezra in many 
important particulars, and has significant additions. It begins 
with an account of Josiah’s Passover, taken from the narrative 
of 2 Chronicles, and follows the Chronicler in describing the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Captivity. It agrees with the 
Hebrew Ezra in giving the decree of Cyrus and the preparation 
for the Return. The vessels of the Temple were entrusted to 
Sheshbazzar, or, as the Greek has, Sanabassar, the governor of 
Judah, apparently a Persian official who cannot possibly be 
identified with Zerubbabel.? Thus far the Hebrew and Greek 
Eizras agree; but now a large section of the Hebrew Ezra is 
omitted and placed elsewhere, nothing being as yet said of the 
erection of the altar or the offer of the “ adversaries” to join 
in building the Temple. The letter to Artaxerxes and his reply 
stopping the work are virtually the same in both versions, 


1 Neh. ix. The prayer is in vv. 6-38. 


2 Neh x. 28-39. 3 Neh. xi. 1-xii. 26. 
# Neh, xii. 27-xiii. 31. The verses in the first person are xii. 31, 38, 40 and 
xii. 6-31. 


® It is not, however, quite certain what is the date. Theodotion himself 
is post-Christian, but there is some evidence which suggests that the text 
which he issued (or re-issued) is earlier. 

6 1 Esdrasi. 1-ii. 14; Ezrai. 1-11. Cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 22-23. 

? 1 Esdras ii. 15. In Ezrai. 8 “ Sheshbazzar the prince of Judah ”’ is perhaps 
identified with Zerubabbel, Ezra ii. 2, iii.2. In 1 Esdras vi. 18, the holy vessels 
were delivered to Zerubbabel and Sanabassarus by Cyrus (evidently a gloss by 
an ignorant scribe). 8 Ezra iv. 1-3. 
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only 1 Esdras does not note that the letters were originally in 
Aramean.! } 

A long section follows in the Greek, which is not in the Hebrew, 
namely, the story of how Zerubbabel obtained leave from Darius 
to finish the Temple.? This is no mere interpolation, but reflects 
the writer’s opinion that Zerubbabel was not the prince of the 
Return under Cyrus, but only made his appearance in the reign 
of Darius. The whole order of events is different from that in 


the Hebrew Ezra, as the following table will show :— 


(1) Ezra i. Jews return from 
Babylon (Cyrus). 

(2) Ezra ii. Those who came back 
with Zerubbabel. 

(3) Ezraiii. Setting up of the altar 
by Jeshua and Zerubbabel. 
Those who had seen the glory 
of the first house weep, etc. 

(4) Ezra iv. 1-3. The offer of the 
adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin is repulsed. 

(5) Ezra iv. 4-24. Correspondence 
with Artaxerxes; the work is 
ordered to cease. 

(6) Ezra v. 1-2. Haggai and 
Zechariah incite Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua to rebuild the 
Temple. 

(7) Ezra v. 3-vi. 12. Correspondence 
between the ‘“‘ adversaries ”’ 
and Darius. 

(8) Ezra vi. 13-22. Temple dedi- 
cated. 


(1) 1 Hsdrasii. 1-15. Cyrus and the 
Return. 
(2) 1 Esdras ii. 16-30. Correspond- 
ence with Artaxerxes; the 
work ordered to cease. 
Esdras iii. 1-v. 6. The feast of 
Darius. Zerubbabel obtains 
permission to rebuild Temple. 
Esdras v. 7-55. Those who 
came back with Zerubbabel. 
Esdras v. 56-65. Laying the 
foundations. Those who had 
seen the old house weep, etc. 
(6) 1 Esdras v. 66-73. The offer of 
the ‘‘ adversaries’ of Judah 
and Benjamin is repulsed. 
Esdras vi. 1-2. Haggai and 
Zechariah incite Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua to rebuild the 
Temple. 
(8) 1 Esdras vi. 3-34. Correspond- 


(3) 1 


(7) 1 


ence between the ‘“ adver- 
saries ’’ and Darius. 
(9) 1 Esdras vii. 1-15. Temple 


dedicated. 


The rest of Ezra and 1 Esdras are similar; but at the end 


1 Esdras reproduces Nehemiah viii. 1-12—the reading of the 
Law by Esdras “ the chief priest.” 3 Nehemiah does not appear 
at all on this occasion, and in the verse in which the name occurs 
in the Hebrew as “ Nehemiah the Tirshatha’’ the Greek has 


1 Ezra iv. 7; 1 Esdras ii. 16. 
3 1 Esdras ix. 38-55. 


2 1 Esdras iii. l-v. 6. 


Hebrew 
and Greek 
Ezra com- 
pared, 


1 Macca- 


bees. 
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“Then spake Attharates to Esdras, the chief priest and 
reader.”’ + 

The relation of Ezra to 1 Esdras raises the problem whether 
1 Ksdras is not a translation of an early edition of the book of 
Kizra, which at a later date was replaced by the recension found 
in the Hebrew canon. If the additions and rearrangement are 
expansions of the Hebrew as we now have it, they throw an 
important light upon the methods of translators and the liberties 
they permitted themselves in producing their versions. This 
appears not only in 1 Esdras but elsewhere in the LXX., notably 
in Judges, in 1 Samuel (where the whole account of David and 
Goliath is re-edited and the inconsistences in the Hebrew narrative 
removed by condensing the story), and in the book of Jeremiah. 
Hither, therefore, translators allowed themselves great freedom in 
dealing with their material, or later editors of the Hebrew did so. 

The difficulty of deciding as to whether a book or passage 
in the Greek Bible is translated from a Semitic language or not 
is revealed by the contrary decisions of the experts. The inter- 
polated passage in 1 Esdras about the Three Youths? has been 
declared to be unmistakably Greek by some scholars, and equally 
clearly to be a translation from the Aramaic by others. As the 
same problem occurs in regard to the first half of Acts, similar 
methods have to be applied to the solution of both, and similar 
hesitation may be expected. 

The first book of Maccabees is an example of a narrative 
originally in Hebrew which has come down only in a Greek 
translation. The first part which concerns our purpose is the 
story of Judas Maccabaeus told with a markedly religious purpose. 
The thought is clearly that of the Old Testament. Yet its 
diction lacks that archaic restraint of the early canonical Scrip- 
tures, and is reminiscent of the last days of biblical composition ; 
in its original form it may have been, perhaps, a forecast of the 


1 1 Esdras ix. 49. Attharates is probably the same as Tirshatha (governor), 
but it appears that Nehemiah’s name is deliberately omitted in this text. 
2 1 Esdras iii. 1-v. 6. 
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_ Hebrew of the Synagogue. Passing over the first chapter as 
_ introductory, the story may be said to begin with Mattathias 
and his sons in ch. ii. The narrative commences with a poetic 
lament over the fall of Israel. At the end of the same chapter, 
Mattathias makes a deathbed speech, in which he gives a 
summary of Israel’s past like Stephen’s in Acts vii. or Paul’s in 
Acts xiii. 16-41.1 A prayer is recorded as made by Judas and 
his company before attacking Gorgias which may be paralleled 
by that of the Apostles in Acts iv.2. There is a tendency to omit 
important details, as, for example, what led to the estrangement 
between Judas and Nicanor,® and to introduce persons without 
explanation, like the Assidaeans, mentioned twice in 1 Maccabees. 

It is interesting, further, to compare 1 Maccabees with the 2 Macca. 
"second book bearing that name as showing how the history can Pot, 
_ be checked by an independent document. It was customary pr4 in 
to declare 2 Maccabees to be valueless in comparison with narrative. 
the earlier history; but a reaction against this judgment has 
set in, and a high value is now, in many quarters, set on the 
second book, which possesses an additional interest in being 
professedly based on a lost history by Jason of Cyrene.4 The 
parallel chapters are 1 Macc. iii.-vii. and 2 Mace. vili.-xv. In 
both, Judas is supported by his four brothers ; but in 1 Maccabees 
their names are Joannan, Simon, Eleazar, and Jonathan, and 
in 2 Maccabees Simon, Joseph, Jonathan, and Eleazar. Thus, 
as with the Twelve Apostles, the names and order differ in the 
enumeration. The first victory of Judas is related thus in the two 


books :— 


1 Maccabees. 2 Maccabees. 


Judas wins renown by hisirregu- _—viii. 1-7 virtually the same as 
lar warfare against Syrians and 1 Macc. iii. 1-9. Philip (Governor 
apostates (iii. 1-9). Apollonius of Jerusalem, 2 Macc. v. 22) sends 
gathers a host and is defeated. for aid, and Nicanor is sent and with 
Judas takes his sword and here- him Gorgias (9); with them mer- 





1 1 Mace. ii. 49-70. - 2 1 Mace. iii. 50-53. 
3 1 Macc. vii. 29 f. 4 2 Mace. ii. 23. 
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the O.T, 
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alter uses it (10-12). Seron attacks 
and is defeated at Bethhoron (13- 
24). Judas inspires awe (25-26). 
Antiochus Epiphanes leaves for 
Persia in quest of money, entrusting 
his kingdom to Lysias, who sends 
Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias 
against Judah (27-39). They en- 
camp at Emmaus and the merchants 
come to buy the captive Israelite 
slaves. The Jews pray solemnly at 
Maspha (Mizpah) (40-60). Gorgias 
attempts a surprise; his army is 
utterly destroyed by Judas (iv. 1- 
25). lLysias comes in person and is 
defeated at Bethsura (26-35). Judas 
is now able to rededicate the temple 
(36-61) and to institute the feast. 


chants come to buy the Jews as 
slaves. Nicanor proposes to pay. 
tribute to Rome with the money 
collected (10,11). Judas divides his 
troops between himself, Simon, 
Joseph, and Jonathan, appoints 
Eleazar to read the holy book, and 
attacks and routs Nicanor, who 
escapes to Antioch (12-29). Judas 
is also said to have attacked Bac- 
chides and Timotheus, and to have 
killed Philarces, a great enemy of 
the Jews, and also Callisthenes. 
The next chapter (ix.) relates the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
which was followed in chapter x. 
by the rededication of the Temple 
and the institution of the feast. 


The above comparison discovers difficulties not wholly dis- 
similar to those presented by the often-discussed discrepancies 
between Acts and Paul’s statements in Galatians. 
bees it might be inferred that Judas achieved one single success 


From 2 Macca- 


over Nicanor and was able to follow it up by the dedication of 
the Temple owing to the Syrian power being weakened by the ~ 
death of Antiochus. But in the first book the dedication pre- 
cedes the news that Antiochus was dead: and here the dates 
are carefully given, the dedication being in the hundred and 
forty-eighth, and the death of Antiochus in the hundred and 
forty-ninth year (165-164 B.c.). The same species of difficulty 
as to the Apostolic Council meets the student of Acts. There 
is no parallel for the differences in the names of the Syrian 
leaders in the two Maccabean books. The fact, however, that 
2 Maccabees is avowedly an epitome from a larger history — 
may explain the omission of the fuller details of the first book, 
and may also illustrate the brevity with which Acts treats the 
adventures of Paul in such a chapter as Acts xviii. 

With the books of Maccabees ends the list of the canonical 
and deutero-canonical histories of the Jews, but the whole 
task was taken up once more by Josephus and rewritten for 
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; Greek readers. For the student of the New Testament, and 
_ especially of Acts, his methods are of primary importance, for 
4 though trained as a Jew he subsequently acquired a Greek 
_ education, as did probably the writer of Acts. Though the 
sources which he used for the later parts of his history are 
_ unknown or lost, for the earlier portion they are preserved in 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha. The historian may have 
_ little to learn from his retelling of the story, but the student 
of literary methods has no more valuable source of information. 

Josephus was apparently acquainted with a text resembling 
1 Esdras with the interpolations, and with our book of Nehemiah, 
_ and he evidently was better informed in general history, for he 
_ changes the names of the Persian kings which appear in the 
_ two Hzra documents, viz.: Cyrus [Ahasuerus], Artaxerxes, 
 Darius,1 and introduces the name of Cambyses. The Return 
from the Captivity is the subject of the eleventh book of the 
Antiquities, and Josephus’s account is briefly : 

Chapter I—§ 1. Decree of Cyrus—obviously taken from 
the Bible. §2. Cyrus acted upon a vision of Isaiah, whose 
prophecy he had studied; perhaps this is a piece of Midrash 
added by the historian. § 3. Restoration of the vessels—from the 
Bible ; also a letter to Sisinnes and Sathrabuzanes from Cyrus, 
which in Ezra vi. 3-12 is given in connection with Darius’s 
permission to build the Temple, but helps the story better in this 
place. 


of Cyrus by the adversaries of Judah. Cambyses forbids the 
work, his name being substituted for that of Artaxerxes in 
the Ezra narrative. 

Chapter III.—§ 1. Darius, whilst in a private station, had 
made a vow to God to restore the Temple; this is taken from the 
words of Zerubbabel to him in 1 Esdras iv. 45.2 §§ 2-10. The 
story of the Three Youths and of Zerubbabel’s obtaining leave 


* Ezra iv. ff. 24. Ahasuerus is not in 1 Esdras; Josephus, Antig. xi. 21 f. 
2 1 Esdras iv. 45. 


Josephus's 
narrative, 
Aniig. xi. 


Chapter II.—The Temple work is hindered after the death - 


Josephus 
and 
Maccabees. 
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to go to Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple, virtually the same 
as in the long section peculiar to 1 Esdras.1 

Chapter IV.—S§ 1-7 follow the arrangement of 1 Esdras and 
not that of Ezra in relating the opposition of the Cuthaeans or 
Samaritans, and the completion of the Temple under Darius.” 
§ 8 relates the celebration of the Passover as in 1 Esdras, and 
§ 9 is a section peculiar to Josephus about an embassy of Zerub- 
babel and three others to Darius. 

Chapter V.—The story of Ezra’s mission and his reforms in 
Jerusalem is continued, as it is in the two Ezra books; but 
the Persian King is here not Artaxerxes, but Xerxes the successor 
of Darius. In § 6, however, Nehemiah appears, and the narrative 
of the book of Nehemiah is related in the historian’s own words 
down to the rebuilding of the Walls and the repeopling of Jeru- 
salem. “He left,” says Josephus of Nehemiah, “ the walls of 
Jerusalem an eternal memorial of himself. Now this was done 
in the days of Xerxes.” 

Chapter VI. gives the substance of the book of Esther, and 
places it in the days of Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes. From 
this it might be inferred that Josephus had other information 
which appeared sufficient for him to alter the narrative as he 
found it in the Greek of 1 Esdras. He knew, for instance, his 
Persian history more correctly. For some reason, or possibly 
because he had another text, Josephus says nothing of the 
reading of the Law by Ezra* or of Nehemiah’s absence from 
Jerusalem or his return.5 Nor does he mention Sanballat at 
the same time as Nehemiah, but places him a century later in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and in a different context. 

As the story of the Maccabees is retold by Josephus, it is 
possible to see how one narrative can be checked by another, 
as Acts is by the Pauline letters. It is also interesting to observe 
how Josephus who wrote in Greek uses 1 Maccabees, originally 


1 1 Esdras iii. l-v. 6. It is thus evident that Josephus used 1 Esdras 
rather than the Hebrew Ezra. 

2 1 Esdras v. 47-vii. 9, vii. 10-15. ® Josephus, Antig. xi. 6-8. 

4 Neh. viii. ; 1 Esdras ix. 42. 5 Neh. xiii. 6. 


ie 
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_ written in Hebrew, as his method throws a light on the 
possible employment by the author of Acts of Aramaic sources 
_ or their translations. 

Josephus follows 1 Maccabees—of 2 Maccabees he is ignorant 
—fairly closely, but here and there he adds to the narrative and 
occasionally makes a material alteration: a few examples will 
suffice to make this clear. 

The speech of Mattathias on his deathbed, In 1 Macca- 
bees the patriotism is biblical. The dying priest exhorts his sons 
to be zealous for the law, and to give their lives for the covenant. 
He reminds them of Abraham, Joseph, Phineas, Joshua, Caleb, 
David, Elijah, the Three Children, and Daniel. Finally, he 
recommends them to take Simon as their counsellor and Judas 
as their leader in war. Josephus gives the speech a totally 
different aspect. He concludes with the advice about Simon 
and Judas; but he makes Mattathias exhort his sons to preserve 
the customs of their country, and to recover the ancient form 
of government. Mattathias is represented as philosophising on 
the subject of immortality. ‘ Your bodies,” he remarks, “ are 
mortal and subject to fate; but they receive a sort of im- 
mortality by the remembrance of what actions they have done.” 
Josephus obviously had the speech as given in Maccabees, but 
thought it unsuitable for his public.* | 

The mention of the “ Assidaeans” in 1 Maccabees evi- 
dently perplexed Josephus, and he decided to say nothing about 
them, either because he did not know who they were or because 
his readers would not understand. But he clearly had before 
him at least one passage mentioning them; for, after relating 
the appointment of Alcimus as high priest, he says that “ some 
of the people” relying on him, deserted Judas, and obeyed the 
orders of Bacchides, the Syrian governor, and were treacherously 
murdered.2 With this may be compared “ Luke’s”’ treatment 
of the Herodians whom he found in his Marcan material, e.g. 
when the warning to beware of the “leaven of the Pharisees 


1 1 Mace. ii. 50-68; Antig. xii. 6. 3. 2 1 Mace. vii. 13; Antig. xii. 10. 2. 
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and the leaven of Herod ” is changed into “the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 1 

The rededication of the Temple after its profanation by 
Antiochus Epiphanes in 1 Maccabees is obviously copied by 
Josephus with a few significant variations.2 The date, 25 Chislev 
in the 148th year, is given in both, only Josephus adds the name 
of the Macedonian month Apelleus and the Olympiad. He 
condenses the narrative by omitting some of the ritual details, 
but he adds that the annual feast then instituted was called the 
feast of lights. “I suppose because this liberty beyond our 
hopes appeared unto us; and that thence was the name given 
to the festival.” ® 

Josephus gives an abbreviated account of the negotiations 
between Judas and the Romans. He omits the description 
of the Republic as it is given with a childlike simplicity and 
inaccuracy in Maccabees. The copy of the treaty with Rome 
is condensed and made far less difficult to understand; and 
Josephus adds a subscription saying that it was written by 
Kupolemus, son of John, and by Jason, the son of Eleazar, when 
Judas was high priest of the nation, and Simon his brother, 
general of the armies. Just before Josephus had remarked 
that the people had elected Judas high priest, whereas 1 Maccabees 
implies that the first of the family to hold the office was 
Jonathan.5 

Josephus sometimes either supplements or corrects 1 Macca- 
bees. He relates an Embassy of the Samaritans to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, expressing their readiness to apostatise and to 
dedicate their temple on Gerizzim to Zeus Hellenius, quoting 
documents ;® he gives the name of the officer slain by 
Mattathias as Apelles;? he acknowledges that Judas was 
defeated by Nicanor at Caphar Salama, whereas 1 Maccabees 


1 Luke xii. 1; cf. Mk. viii. 15. 2 1 Mace. iv. 42 ff.; Antig. xii. 7. 6. 
3 Anti. xii. 7. 7. 4 1 Mace. viii. 1-32 passim; Antig. xii. 10. 6. 
5 Antig. xii. 10. 6.; 1 Mace. x. 20. 21. 6 Antig. xii. 5. 5. 


? Antiq. xii. 6. 2; 1 Mace. ii. 25. 
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— Judas. 
A comparison of Josephus with Greek and Jewish methods 
thus shows how in him the two streams of tradition flowed 
4 together. It remains for others to decide how far or when 
he was influenced by the one or the other.2 The same is 
_ probably true of his great contemporary, the writer of Luke 
and Acts; here, too, the question is still unsettled, and the 
editors of this book are anxious to state as emphatically as 
} possible their conviction that much more can be done by con- 
1 sidering how far Luke was Greek and how far Jewish in his 
methods of writing. The foundation of all wisdom on this 
subject must be a consideration of the use made by Luke of the 
Septuagint, of the Gospel of Mark, and of the Greek language 
in general. 





1 | Mace. vii. 31, 32; Antig. xii. 10. 4. 

* The Editors regret that Laqueur’s work on this subject reached them too 
late to be used. See R. Laqueur, Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus, 
Giessen, 1920. 


II 


THE USE OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE IN ACTS 
By J. pE Zwaan 


The Greck/ /[HE language of the New Testament is the Greek vernacular 

sea of the first century A.D. This fact is established by the study 
of Papyri and Inscriptions. | 

The nature of this vernacular is not easily definable. It is 

uniform enough: Egypt does not yield the Copticisms which 

one would expect, and real Semitisms are extremely scarce. The 

difficulty lies in a peculiarity of the Greek language which cannot 

be completely paralleled from any living Huropean tongue except 

perhaps from modern Greek itself. Then, as now, the language 

which was popularly spoken and even written differed widely 

from that used in literature. Compare, for instance, the transla- 

tion of the preface of Luke into modern literary Greek, published 

by the Bible Society, with Pallis’s version in the spoken language. 


(Bible Society) (Pallis’s version) 
*Eqevdy) ~=moAXot érexeipnoav *Ezrew62)s moAAot mpoomabynoav 
va owvtagwou Supynow wept Tov 7d va KaTarTpwboovv toropia TOV 
‘\ / / > “ ‘\ "4 A 
pera. tAnpodopias BeBarwpéevor cis mepirtatikdv Tod pdbape, Kobus 
Hpas tpayparov, kaOas tapéocay pas Ta wapddwxay boot €idav ard 
> 4 “ 4 > 3 > “ A ‘\ 3 ‘\ \ , X\ o 
eis Mas ot ar dpxhs yevdpevor thy apx? Kal SotrAepav 7d doyo, 
avromtat Kal tmnpéeTat TOV Adyov, arodpdcwa Ki éyw—Tod férava 
2 / \ > + eee, ” i > ‘\ , id \ 
épdvyn kat eis Eeue evAoyov, doTis dmd THY Hy} Tovs OAa owoTd 
Sunpetvnoa mavra e& apyns axpi- —va o Ta ypdiw pe TH TeELpa, 
“ ‘\ \ / ‘ ‘\ / / X\ ‘\ 
Bas, va cot ypdiw kata ceipav apmpdtate Oeddire, ya va. 
rept tovtwv, Kpdticte Ocddire: KatadrtdéBers tov Adywv Tov 
Sia va yvwpions tiv BeBodtnta KatnynOnkes tiv GAYA. 
TOV Tpaypatov, TEpl TOV OTOtwY 
KaTnXx7y Ons. 
30 
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To such a degree of difference the relative independence of 

the literary from the popular idiom has arrived in our days. In 

the first century the distance was smaller, but the problems 
remain the same for us. Both forms of speech have indeed 
always been living their own lives. Even Plato’s Dialogues 

_ were not in purely colloquial Greek, though they were much 
nearer to it than what we see here. The first problem, therefore, 

is to estimate the distance between the two idioms as they 

_ existed in New Testament times. This would require an approxi- 

_ mate knowledge of the normal literary and the normal popular 
language. With the literary idiom the difficulty is to decide at 

what point its archaising tendencies become illegitimate. With 

_ the popular idiom the difficulty is to find out the real laws of 

_ the living speech. Only extensive knowledge of the spoken 

_ language could warrant an opinion on these laws. One can 
easily see how difficult this is even in our days. Dealing with 

the literary language of to-day, an educated Greek with modern 
philological training would be the fit person to decide whether a 

given piece of literary prose was unduly archaising or not. A 

_ foreigner might perhaps obtain a sure knowledge of the real 

_ facts about the modern popular xo by living among the 

_ people and applying methodical research over all the field from 

_ Alexandria to the harbours of the Black Sea. His freedom 

from reminiscences from school-days would be an advantage, and 

make him perhaps a better observer of the actual state of 

_ the language. Only these methods would be really adequate, 

| but it is impossible to apply them to New Testament 

_ times. 

| The situation is, moreover, embarrassed by some tenets of|Rules of 
_ first century school-craft. Men were as a rule not taught tok, 
_ mould their literary style on the language as it was spoken by 

_ educated people, but the syntax, grammar, and even the copia 
_ verborum of a long-gone age were set up as a general standard. 
_ The development of the literary language was hampered by this, 
_ and whenever it followed the course of popular speech, it did so 
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with a bad conscience. From these preliminaries it becomes 
clear why—as Radermacher has put it 2—“‘ the Syntax of the 
‘common’ Greek leaves much room for personal caprice and 
preference. . . . Its character, contrary to that of Attic Syntax, 
may be described as individualistic.” This element of individual 
preference becomes evident in the different degrees in which real 
knowledge and even pedantry on the subject of the syntax of 
bygone days was assimilated and applied in practice, and, 
secondly, in the various ways in which the exigencies of clear 
periodical structure were discarded. Of course this does not 
apply to all authors. Those that stand nearest to the popular 
idiom are more consistent in following such usages as it had 
developed in its own course. 

Moreover, the composite origin of the «ow should be taken 
into account. Its main constituents seem to be Attic and Ionic 
speech. The influence, either small or great, of other dialects, 
especially of those of the North, is still disputed, but Schlageter’s 3 
studies of the Attic inscriptions abroad seem to have justified 
Thumb’s ‘ opinion that the xowv7 in its nascent stage was formed 
by a dominant influence of Attic crossed by an Ionic counter- 
current. 


1 Polybius is the notable exception, but the Anti-Atticists were powerless 
in the schools. Galen, a.p. 130-200, has devoted to this disease of Atticism 
a treatise against rods émiriywdvras Tots codoxifovo. TH gwvy, but no Dante, 
Petrarch, or Boccaccio arose to break the old routine by high achievement in 
the literary use of the living speech. What remained hidden from their 
eyes Dante saw and expressed in the beginning of his De vulgari eloquentia : 
““The common speech is the more noble, because it was the first mankind 
made use of, because it is of service to the whole world . . . because, finally, 
it is natural to us, while the literary idiom enjoys rather an artificial existence.” 
The labours of the Anti-Atticists were unfruitful, and the irony even of so 
great a man as Galen was lost: vi. 633. 4 (Kuhn) roiro 7d \dxavoy [se. riv 
KpduBnv] ot rhv éritpirtov Wevdoradciav doxobyres dvoudgew dévobcor “ pdgavor,”” 
@amep Tots pd éLaxoclwy érav ’AOnvatos Siarheyoudver hudv, adr’ odxl Tots viv 
“EAA nov, or vi. 584. 12 obro: [sc. of farpol] yap of8’ bre Thy pev’ APnvaiwy paviv obdev 
Hyotvra Timwrépay Tis Tov GdrAwv avOpdrav, byelav 5é cuHuaros dicodoywrepdv 
Tt elvar voulfovor mpayua, cf. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus, Strassburg, 1901, p. 253, to whom these facts are due. 

2 « Besonderheiten der Koine Syntax,” Wiener Studien, 1909, pp. 1 sqq. 

8 Schlageter, Der Wortschatz der ausserhalb Attikas gefundenen attischen 
Inschriften, Strassburg, 1912. 4 Thumb, op. cit. pp. 202-253. 








This Ionic element accounts for the so-called “ poetical ” 
words (e.g. wecovietsov, Acts xvi. 25, xx. 7; Luke xi. 5; 


1 Mark xiii. 35), and for many of the dtra€ eipnuéva, the number 


of which is gradually being restricted by the continuous stream 
of new documents. Even the Christian meanings of some words 
have a less isolated appearance in this light, and appear to be 
natural to that freedom in using a living language which a fresh 
spiritual message must have. | 

With the writers of the New Testament, however, other 
influences also counted. The translation-Greek of the LXX. 
was already in the field as a sort of technical style. In these 
terms the Greek of Acts should be defined. 

The first question in the case of Acts is how deep the influence 
of the literary idiom went, as education, literature, and fashion 
together were supporting it. This may be answered by a rapid 
survey. 

The Papyri betray the obsolescence of the Optative in 
New Testament times. The more striking therefore would be 
the appearance of a use that was extinct there and not too 
frequent even in Attic :? ply 7) 6 karnyopovpevos Kata mpdcw- 
Tov you . . . TOTOV Te aTroNOYyias AdGBor (Acts xxv. 16), but the 
optative here is rather due to indirect discourse and not really 
to an erratic reminiscence of literary style. The Optatives after 
et (xvii. 27, xxvii. 12, 39),? those which appear in indirect ques- 
tions (v. 24, x. 17), and the Potential optatives (viii. 31, xvii. 18, 
XXvi. 29) are more scarce in the Papyri than in Acts. Peculiar 
to Acts and also literary is the use of dy after a final dzrws and of 
écecOar after pwédrrevy (iii. 20, xv. 17, xi. 28 [xxiii. 30 HLP}, 
xxiv. 15, xxvii.10). Sois the Future participle as a circumstantial 
equivalent to a final clause of purpose ¢ in viii. 27, xxiv. 11, 17, 


+ Rutherford, The New Phrynichus, London, 1881, xxxvi. p. 126; cf. 
Acts xxvii. 27. 

* Goodwin, Syntax of Greek Moods and Tenses, London, 1897, § 644, and 
Robertson, Grammar of the Greek N.T., London, 1914, p. 970. 

* Acts xxiv. 19 is plus royaliste que le roi: Attic either éyovsr or édv Te &xwou. 

4 Goodwin, op. cit. § 840, Burton, N.7. Moods and Tenses,? Edinburgh, 
1898, § 442. 
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which might have been more often applied, e.g., in x. 33, xv. 27, 
etc. If MS. authority were not so adverse, and the usage of 
Acts better fit to inspire confidence on such a point, one would 
like to follow the later MSS. in reading also dozracomevor in Acts 
xxv. 13 to get rid of the vexed question of an aorist participle 
used of action subsequent to that of the principal verb.1 This 
well marked lack of consistency in syntax and style must have 
been a fault in the eyes of contemporary judgment. Some 
well-balanced phrases do not sufficiently atone for it, e.g. Acts 
XXVi. 29 etdfaipny av Th Dew Kal ev OrAly@ Kal év peyddr@ ov 


/ e a ‘ 
2 cavras .. . yevéo Oat TovovTous oOTrotos Kal 


/ > \ \ 
ovoyv oe aAAAA Kal 
éyo . . . or Acts xv. 24-26, since the more literary expressions 
clash again and again with so-called vulgarisms. Even the 
modern reader cannot but feel the incongruity between such 
Attic forms as frynpuar (v. 2),3 toace (v. 4), constructions like 
éyxanreio bas With zrepi,* isolated forms as axpiBeorarn ® (v. 5, true 
superlative), words like odpavdGev, and the rest of chapter xxvi. 
It is vigorous® Greek, but it is not homogeneous. A bold 
beginning as : “OOev, Bacided ‘Aypimma,” ovdk éyevouny arrecOns 8 
TH ovpaviw orracia® (v. 191°) is in strange contrast with the 

1 Radermacher, W. St. xxxi. p. 11: ‘“‘ Every personality in the world of 
letters stands by itself, and even with the best -educated authors one is 
never safe from surprises.” ’Aoracduevo is either subsequent or coincident 
action, cf. Burton, NV.7'. Moods and Tenses,3 Edinburgh, 1898, §§ 142-145 ; 
Goodwin, op. cit. § 152; Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Griechisch,* Géttingen, 1913, § 339; Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 
Edinburgh, 1906, vol. i. pp. 132-133. 

2 Peculiar to the second part of Acts xix. 26, 27, xxi. 13, xxvi. 29, xxvii. 10. 


8 Perfect with present sense. 
4 Cf. mpés c. gen., “in the interest of,” Acts xxvii. 34. 


5 Cf. ws rdxiora, Acts xvii. 15. 6 Vss. 7, 8 are very effective. 
7 The omission of 6 is not un-Attic and frequent in the Papyri (iyyeudr Kipre 
et sim.). 


8 A litotes of which Luke is fond (second part of Acts) and which he repeats 
in the same chapter: ov yap... év ywvia (Acts xxvi. 26). Ovx édlyos xii. 
18, xiv. 28, xv. 2, xvii. 4, 12, xix. 23, 24, xxvii. 20; ody 6 rvxwyv xix. 11, xxviii. 2; 
other expressions: i. 5, xiv. 17, xvii. 27, xx. 12, xxi. 39, xxvii. 19. The habit 
of returning to a phrase once used is again very obvious here. 

® A ‘Lucan’ word, also 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

10 On v. 20 cf. Blass, Acta Apostolorum, editio philologica, Gottingen, 1895, 
p. 268, and Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, London, 
1905, p. 382. 
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_ changed style of ending (v. 22, 23): oddév éxrds Xéyov dv Te 
ot Tpophra. éXddnoav pedrrovtov? yiverOar cal Maidois, 
ei mabnros 6 Xpiotos, ef mpatos €€ avactdacews vexpov pas 
7 pérres KaTayyédrELy TO TE AA Kal Tots EOveow. The same may 
_ be observed in the vocabulary as a whole : @uwopayety (xii. 20), 
- opoOvpasdor (ten times in Acts and Rom. xv. 6), ravovxi (xvi. 34), 
| vads (xxvii. 41),? veavias (vil. 58, xx. 9, xxii. 17, xxiii. 22 peculiar 
to Acts, but also veavioxos [ii. 17], v. 10 ; Luke vii. 14), local zpo 
_ (xii. 6, xiv. 13%) instead of gumpocbev (x. 4, xviii. 17; Luke 
Dv. 19, vil. 27, x. 21, xii. 8 bis, xix. 27, xxi. 36), etc., contrasting 
_ with a host of less distinguished words and expressions. In 

‘some cases a striking effect is obtained either consciously or 
' not just by the use of such uneven Greek. The Hphesian 
_ ‘town-clerk’s’ address opens (xix. 35) with a rhetorical question, 
mounts to pathos combined with literary elegance (cai yap 
Kwovuvevopev ® éyxareio0at otdcews Trépt® Ths onpeporv), followed 
_ by a sound genitive absolute (wydevos aitiov bmdpyovtos). 
_ Then, suddenly, it dies away in the confused construction mepl 
ob ov duvncopueOa arrododvar Noyov Trept THs cvaeTpOdis TavTNS. 
The dangerous word ordaews once being pronounced, the em- 
barrassment of this too rhetorical dignitary in his efforts to 
take it back brings again to the surface the associated mep/ 
—which had been so elegantly placed—the cumbersome style 


1 A laboured attraction. The last words cat Mwicfjs and the next verse 
sound very much like headlines from a book of Testimonies, added as an after- 
thought either by the author or by somebody else. 

2 Blass, op. cit. p. 19, thinks it not improbable that a reminiscence of 
Homer should be found here. 

3 But cf. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before 4.p. 170, London, 
1914, pp. 51-52. 

4 Of. C. B. Williams, The Participle in the Book of Acts, Chicago, 1909, 
pp. 32-33 on Acts xxi. 34. 

a 5 Again a ‘Lucan’ word: Lk. viii. 23, Acts xix. 27. Once (different) in 
_ Paul: 1 Cor. xv. 30. 

4 6 Field, Notes on the Translation of the N.T.,2 Cambridge, 1899, p. 131; 
Blass, op. cit. p. 2183: Radermacher, Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum N.T. i. 1, 
' p. 991; Blass-Debrunner, op. cit. § 178, prefer, against the usage of the author 
and on weak evidence (cf. Hort, The N.T. in the Original Greek, Introduction, 
_ Appendix, London, 1896, in loc.),a reading which makes the passage less striking. 
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reflecting all the while his disturbed state of mind. If freely 
invented this touch is a token of consummate skill in reach- 
ing the effect of éadnfus + by a peculiar 2 but quite adequate 
means. , 

This uneven character of the Greek of Acts must be largely 
due to the illiterate documents which went into its composition. 
In some places, however, it looks even as if some additional 
information on “ correct’ usage were acquired during the work. 
In the Gospel, ¢.g., wArv is used fifteen times and without excep- 
tion as an adversative conjunction equalling “ But,” in Acts it 
is never so used, not even in passages of “ lower ”’ style. 

The unity of authorship of Acts and Luke is, however, 
generally accepted on the strength of the apparent unity of 
style and syntax. Hven the “we” sections* correspond in 
phraseology *° with the Gospel, and, conversely, the first chapters 
of Acts are in many significant details unmistakably ‘‘ Lucan.” ¢ 

The question of traces of “ medical ” idiom in Luke has been 
quite changed by the appearance of Cadbury’s Style and Literary 
Method of Luke (Harvard Theological Studies, vi.), 1920. By 
very painstaking methods the whole problem has been sifted out 
again, or rather for the first time, as Hobart,’ even supplemented 
with the observations of Harnack § and Zahn,® cannot be com- 


1 Kroll, ‘Die Originalitat Vergils,”’ Neue Jahrbb. xxi., Leipzig, 1908, p. 5213, 
quotes Plut. De glor. Ath. iii. 347a r&v ioropixdv Kpdrictos 6 Thy difynow 
domep ypapiv rdbect kal rpoowras eldwroranoas, cf. the ‘ picturesque ’ element 
in Acts. 

2 Ibid. Longinus, On the Sublime, i. 4, xii. 5. 

3 Moulton, op. cit. p. 216 f., eg. roi+Inf. in Acts; C. B. Williams, op. 
cit. pp. 69, 72, participial usage; Hawkins, Horae Synopticae,1 Oxford, 1899, 
p. 142 f., compound verbs. For the absolute genitives, see p. 42, n. 3. 

4 Acts xvi. 10-17, xx. (4), 5-16, xxi. 1-18, xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16. 

5 Hawkins, op. cit. pp. 148-154, 179 f£. 

6 Harnack, Die Apostelgeschichte, Leipzig, 1908, p. 131 f.; Lukas der Arzt, 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 19-85; Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache 
und Stil,? Leipzig, 1899, pp. 16-18. 

7 W. K. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882. 

8 Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, Leipzig, 1906=Luke the Physician, London, 
1907. 

® Zahn, Hinleitung in das N.T., Leipzig, 1906 ?= Introduction, New York, 
1909. 
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j pared with the conscientious way in which the matter is handled 
here. Very significant is the statement on p. 38f.: “The 
question may be ... asked whether the gulf between New 
_ Testament Greek in general and Attic or Atticistic Greek is not 
; being exaggerated . . . owing to our fresh knowledge of the 
_ vernacular Greek through the papyri. If so, the exaggeration 
_ is probably due to two factors, viz. the overrating of the purely 
- imitative and classical elements in the so-called Atticists, and 
the underrating of the literary element in the vocabulary of the 
New Testament writers. I am inclined to revolt slightly also 
from the extreme view of Deissmann and Moulton, who minimise 
the Semitic or Biblical or Jewish element in the New Testament 
' and ascribe such phenomena to the vernacular Greek of the 
_ time. I have already indicated that much of Luke’s post- 
classical vocabulary appears to be due to a distinctly Jewish- 
Christian language. This is probably true even of his post- 
' classical syntax. And still more allowance must be made if it 
} is assumed that in some parts of his work he consciously imitates 
- the LXX. or Mark.” This view I should like to endorse, as will 
appear further in the discussion of the question of translation- 
' Greek and Semiticising “ sacred ”’ prose. 

The vocabulary of Luke and Acts is tested by Cadbury on The 
pages 10-36 to determine Luke’s literary standard by working out 1"°"’, 
a parallel for A-E with the vocabulary in Schmid’s Aiéticismus 1 of Acts. 
for Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Aristides, Aelian, and the younger 
Philostratus. Words frequent in Attic and later on are omitted 
as not characteristic. Five classes are formed, viz. : 


Ss — ss. 


if A. Common Attic, found in several writers. 

B. Only or principally in one prose writer before Aristotle. 
C. Absent in Attic prose, but found in poetry. 

D. Post-classical prose, including Aristotle. 

K. First occurrences in the work under investigation. 


For A, B, C, D, E the results for Luke-Acts and for Acts 


1 Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern, 1887-97. 
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alone are shown in the following table, the last column of which 
gives the percentage of the total of significant words. 














Class. Luke-Acts. Acts. Percentage. 
YAY: 137 90 29 
B 27 13 6 
C 87 50 18 
bang 202 119 42 
Bet 22 15 5 
475 287 100 




















These results justify the statement quoted above: the post- 
classical element is larger than in Dio where it is 21 per cent, in 
Lucian 20 per cent, in Aristides 9 per cent, in Aelian 23 per 
cent, and in IJ. Philostratus 16 per cent, but deduction ought to 
be made for the necessary use of the vocabulary of “sacred 
prose ’’ and for some flaws in Schmid’s methods. 

More interesting is the next chapter with its extensive notes 
on the alleged medical language of Luke, occupying pp. 39-50, 
51-64, and followed by an excursus on medical terms in Lucian. 
Especially the excursus provides a counter proof, adequate portions 
of Lucian being substituted for Luke, which method apparently 
justifies the verdict (p. 71): “‘ There can be no doubt that such 
an investigation could produce a volume quite as large as 
Hobart’s, and that the best examples selected from it would be 
found quite as cogent as those of Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn 
to prove by his ‘ medical language ’ that Lucian was a physician.”’ 

This result is reached by applying a test which has been 
strangely neglected in former investigations. Cadbury has 
formulated it on p. 50: “ Any sound argument . . . must not 
only show a considerable number of terms possibly or probably 
medical,* but must show that they are more numerous and of 

1 Cadbury also quotes from Galen’s treatise “‘ On the Natural Faculties ”’ 
this unfavourable judgment on the use of technical terms by medical men : 


** We, however, for our part, are convinced that the chief merit of language 
is clearness, and we know that nothing detracts so much from this as do 
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more frequent occurrence than in other writers of his time and 
_ degree of culture. . . . The evidence is cumulative, but it must 
also be comparative.” Luke should be compared with “ non- 
_ professional men, writing with the same culture as Luke and on 
similar subjects. If not, the argument of Hobart and the rest 
_ is useless.” It may be questioned whether these conditions are 
adequately satisfied by the proof that Luke’s medical examples 
are by no means more striking and abundant than those which 
could be collected from Josephus, Philo, Plutarch, or Lucian ; 
but the case is really clinched by the lists on pp. 42-45, showing 
how overwhelming is the mass of LXX. parallels. Lucian may 
be “a fair parallel to Luke” or not, the evidence seems con- 
_ clusive that Luke’s style does not bear such traces of medical 
_ training and interest as could support an argument from pro- 
q fessional style for “ the beloved physician,” as the author of the 
__ two books which tradition ascribes to him. He is even guilty 
_ of some passages which make it very doubtful whether he can 
have been a physician.t But as Cadbury observes on p. 51: 
' “One cannot know to-day what an ancient physician would not 
have written.” Even greater men among them than Luke have 
written down very strange things. Moreover, we should be on 
our guard not to overrate Luke’s degree of culture. The medical 
profession was not then what it is now, slaves largely filling its 
ranks, and the public did not reserve the name of iarpds for a 
select few. 

But the author’s command of the popular «owv7 is perfect. It 
is used to full advantage in Gamaliel’s address (Acts v. 38), 
éav 4 (as their adversaries are supposing: Subjwnctive) é& 
avOporav .. ., ef dé éx Oeod éotw (reality) od Suvncece KTr.” 
_ Here the author betrays himself as composer of the speech as 





_ unfamiliar terms; accordingly we employ those terms which the bulk of 
_ people (oi zodol) are accustomed to use” (Brock’s translation in the Loeb 
_ Classical Library, p. 3, quoted by Cadbury, op. cit. p. 64, note 91). 
' 1 Cf. C. Clemen, in the Theol. Rundschau, x. (1907), p. 102, eg. the use 
of Nezides in Acts ix. 18. 

2 Radermacher, op. cit. p. 144. 


[ 


Luke and 
the xo. 
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he unconsciously has stepped into the place of the person speak- 
ing.t Attention has also been drawn 2 to the accurate use of 
the tenses in Acts xv. 37. “ Barnabas, with easy forgetfulness 
of risk, wishes cuprapadaPeiv Mark—Paul refuses cvprrapadap- 
Bavewv, to have with them day by day one who had shown himself 
unreliable.” In Acts xxvi. “The A.V. commits Paul to the 
statement that he had actually forced weak Christians to re- 
nounce their Master. But the sudden abandonment of the — 
Aorist used up to this point gives a strong grammatical argument 
for the alternative nvaycatov: “I tried to force.’ Another 
typical instance is cvy7AXaccer (Acts vii. 26). The distinction 
between the Present and Aorist Imperatives is in full vigour: pu 
moiet, to stop action in progress (Acts x. 15, ‘xviii. 9, xx. 10); uw» 
mwownons, to prevent action (vii. 60, ix. 38, xvi. 28, xxiii. 21). Good 
vernacular is the use of izdpyev in various constructions, which 
is very frequent in Luke and Acts, but altogether absent from 
Matthew, Mark, and John. Well known from the Papyri is also 
the pronounced preference for the Infinitive passive after verbs 
of commanding, etc. This is a decidedly unclassical use, but 
it may seem doubtful whether Acts v. 34, xvi. 22 are in conscious 
agreement with the classical rule. So with od +Participle: the 
popular tendency was to construe all Infinitives and Participles 
with 7, but for a long time the feeling that od was yet in all cases 
the right negation for statements of fact seems to have lingered. 
Literary influence in such cases (Acts vii. 5, xxvi. 22, xxviii. 
17-19) is therefore a doubtful assumption. A general estimate 
of the author’s style and preferences applied to each special case 
should guide our judgment here. For such an estimate a test 


1 E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa,? Leipzig and Berlin, 1909, p. 482. 

2 By Moulton, op. cit. pp. 128 sgq.: “‘ Luke the Greek physician, and as 
such, considering the education of medical men in those times, also a man of 
letters.” This is, however, asserting too much. It is quite possible that 
‘Luke was a freedman,” but “a man of letters,’’ is, after all, a rather high 
distinction. Slaves trained in literature and philosophy were no exception, 
but of course neither a current article. The sort of Greek Luke was trained 
in I should value—with Cadbury—rather high, but of his attainment I am 
inclined to think less favourably. At most it was rather unequal. 
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‘case is presented by Moulton’s observation! on the Historic 
Present: “ Josephus would use the tense as an imitator of the 
classics,” Mark as a man of the people . . . while Luke would 
have Greek education enough to know that it was not common 
: in cultured speech of his time, but not enough to recall the encourage- 
— ment of classical writers.’ 

| After the blurring of old usages, fresh distinctions arose: 
_ GoTis, @.g., is used as a somewhat emphasised relative or in the 
sense which in English would be expressed by a demonstrative 
_ and a conjunction,? just as is also the Article with places that 
_ occur in the narrative signalled as “stations in the course of a 
| journey ¢ (Acts xvii. 1, xx. 13, xxi. 1-3, xxiii. 32), but xx. 14 sq. 
i anarthrous,” cf. Blass-Debrunner, op. cit. § 261 sub. 2. Peculiar 
Is also o @y * in the sense of 6 dvopafopevos in v. 17, xiii. 1 [xiv. 
_ 13 Dj, and also in xxviii. 17.6 


1 Moulton, op. cit. pp. 120-121, quoting Hawkins, op. cit. pp. 113-119. The 
_ Historic Presents in Acts are thirteen in number, nine of them (Hawkins), eight 
(Moulton) or “ possibly eleven ” (Robertson, Grammar, p. 867) occurring in Luke. 
* But Josephus had his ‘‘ ghosts ’’ (C. Apion. i. 9), who may have earned 
these laurels for him. 
® Robertson, Grammar, p. 731, quotes the only instance of 6 7: in indirect 
question, Acts ix. 6 \adnAjceral cor 671 oe Set rovetv rightly, as a mark of literary 
' influence, the various reading 7 being significant. “Oca or rdvra dca, cf. ix. 16, 
__ would have done quite well. 
\ 4 The general rule is that a place named as the end of a journey or of a 
* _ distinct part of it is introduced without the Article (but xxviii. 14 rhv ‘Pwyny, v. 16 
- regular). Movings from a place already mentioned—Jerusalem always excepted 
_ as constantly anarthrous, except v. 28, cf. Robertson, Grammar, p. 760— 
" require the Article (xiii. 13-14, xviii. 1-21, 22, but faulty xxi. 7 dd Tupov). 
_ Places emphasised as stations—the text oftenest shows why—have the Article. 
xxi. 1 Cos and Rhodes (town distinct from the island ?); x. 8 turning-point 
from which they should return with Peter (in v. 5 merely destination ?), xiv. 
21 Derbe, end of the journey ; Lystra, etc., stations on the journey home, xvii. 
1, xx. 6, 13-17, xxiii. 32-33. In xxi. 3 els Tupov, the vessel was unloaded, 
8 eis Katoapiav, end of the voyage, xxviii. 12. In v. 14 els rhv ‘Paynyv= 
_ arrival at the boundary of the ager Romanus, but v. 16 eis ‘Puuny end of the 
_ travel? end of the crossing, v. 13 of the coasting along Sicily, 13 [IloridAovs] 
_ end of the voyage. A mistake seems to lurk perhaps in xxvii. 3, els Didva: 
_ this is emphasised asa station by Paul’s getting “leave to go unto his friends 
_ and refresh himself.” 
5 Ramsay, Church, p. 52. 
® Cf. p. 57 for the discussion of Torrey’s suggestion to explain this as 
_ translation-Greek for di "ath. 
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Increased acquaintance with the living vernacular has 
justified much that seemed unwarranted. A slight case is 
the omission of dvtes in dovro. Svatedeite} (Acts xxvii. 33). 
The very free use of the partitive genitive would recall the 
Semitic constructions with min. The earliest «ow, however, 
—which has left its traces on the pages of Xenophon — 
knew this construction, and the Papyri have preserved it in a 
large number of examples. Even more literary writers than Luke 


have sinned against the genitive absolute, the classical rule? 
\ 
1 New Phrynichus, cexliv. p. 342 f. 
2 The genitive absolute in Acts: 




















Chapters i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. x. 
Good : 8 1 1 - 1 - 2 3 
Dubious . - - - 1 3 1 = < = 
Faulty . - - ~ 2 - - 2 - - 1 
Total . 38 1 1 3 1 1 4 - 2 4 
. Chapters x: xii. xiii. xiv. Xv. Xvi. Xvii. = xviii. xix. <r. 
Good . - 2 2 1 2 bi 2 3 
Dubious . = - 1 = = = 3 is 1 >: 
Faulty . - - 1 - - 1 1 38 1 - 
Total Z - 2° 4 1 2 2 1 5 5 3 
Chapters xxi. xxii, xxiii, xxiv. xxv. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 
Good 3 1 4 3 6 2 10 5 (in total) 63 
Dubious . 2 - - 38 1 1 1 a 12 
Faulty . 2 1 - i 2 - - 2 * 20 
Total 7 2 4 7 9 3 1 Bil Ag 95 


The genitive absolute in the ‘ We’ Sections (and in the remaining parts of 
chaps. xvi., xx., etc.) : 
Chapters xvi. 10-17, Rest. xx, 5-18. Rest. xxi, 1-18. Rest. xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16. Rest. 








Good - aI 2 1 2 1 13 2 
Dubious . - - - - if 1 1 ~ 
Faulty 1 ~ - - iL 1 2 1 
Total 1 1 2 1 4 8 16 8 


The greater frequency after chapter xvii. is what we should expect. The figures 


are apparently in favour of the unity of authorship and the identity of the 
author of the ‘ we’ sections and the rest of the narrative. Acts xxi. 10, 31, 
xxv. 17: gen. abs. without noun or pronoun in agreement, frequent in the 
Papyri, cf. Moulton, op. cit. p. 74. C. B. Williams, op. cit. pp. 31-32, seems to 
apply a different standard, discussing only as “loose constructions ” Acts vii. 
21, xxi. 17, 34, xxii. 17, xxv. 21. ‘‘ There are a few other loose constructions 
of the genitive absolute in the book. But these few exceptions only emphasise 
the fact that the author of the book closely followed the rule to make the 
genitive absolute refer to a substantive not connected with the rest of the 
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being no longer felt. The same applies to the acc. c. inf. ; Luke 


_ has combined in one verse (Acts xxii. 17) a misuse of both which 


appears to be as hard a case as any in the Egyptian documents. 
The hinged construction of dru and acc. c. inf. in chap. xxvii. 10 
is, notwithstanding isolated classical instances, a symptom of 
degeneration by overgrowth of the constructions with the In- 
finitive. The indeclinable 7A2jpns1 has early precedent and, in 
Acts, good MS. evidence. Taken from life and thoroughly 
vernacular is the dative in pnSéev mpdaéns ceavT® Kaxov (Acts 
xvi. 28).” 

Latinisms might be expected in popular Greek of the first 
century, and may serve as an introduction to the less clear case 
of Semitisms. The influence of the Latin construction of cubere 


_¢. nf. pass. may be seen in the deviations from classical usage in 


favour of infinitive-passive with verbs of commanding (Acts xxiii. 
10 being an exception), but the tendency is easily explained by 
the clearer sense which this construction gave. Temporal po 
(Acts v. 36, xxi. 38) would be an almost self-evident Latinism but 
for Herodotus, Hippocrates, and epigraphical facts prior to any 
Latin influence. Very striking is genwa ponere and ridévar Ta 
yovata (Acts vii. 60, ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5; Luke xxii. 41 ; Mark 
xv. 19), but unless a reason can be suggested for the imitation of 
just this expression, spontaneous parallelism may stand as an 
alternative. In forensic ® surroundings Latinisms are of course 
natural : \aBovrtes 7 ixavor 4 (Acts xvii. 9), dpecOe adroi (Acts 
Xvill. 15), or aryopatou dyovras (Acts xix. 38). A ‘vulgar’ Latinism 
is perhaps od pera moAdas TavTas juépas (Acts i. 5), out it 
contains the only instance of the “Lucan” litotes in these first 





sentence.” It is difficult to judge how ‘connected’ should be interpreted, 
but at least twelve more instances are to be added at all events to those 
mentioned by the author. 

1 Moulton, op. cit. p. 50. 

* Attic double acc., cf. Radermacher, op. cit. p. 99. 

8 “ Negative’ Latinisms are possibly dverfa (Acts xxiv. 27, xxviii. 30) and 
Tpteria (xx. 31), corresponding to biennium and triennium. 

4 A favourite word with Luke: Matt. 3, Mark 3, Luke 10, Acts 19, 
Paul 6 occurrences. 
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chapters,! and this makes inadvertency a less probable explana- 
tion. It has also been claimed as an Aramaism by Torrey,? and 
so it will lead us up to the main question of the Greek of Acts, 
viz. the so-called Semitisms. 

Semitism and Semiticising style are expressions which are 
much in need of sharp definition and closer scrutiny. Both 
purposes and some more besides will be served by a discussion 
of the valuable contribution which Torrey has made to this 
subject. 

This question of Semitisms in Acts has obtained a new 
aspect by Torrey’s Composition and Date of Acts. It is now 
bound up with the larger questions of unity of authorship and 
sources by the alleged demonstration of an Aramaic document 
extending from i. 1b-xv. 35, and translated by Luke. The 


remaining chapters he holds to have been written by the same 


writer but added as an afterthought. In order to make good 
this contention the difference in style between the translated 
documents and the rest of the book is emphasised. “It is not 
enough to speak of frequent Semitisms; the truth is that the 
language of all these fifteen chapters is translation-Greek through 
and through, generally preserving even the order of the words. 
In the remainder of the book, chapters xvi—xxviii., the case is 
altogether different. Here there is no evidence of an underlying 


1 Somewhat similar is iv. 20 od dvvdueba . . . wh Aadelv. \ But the first real 
litotes is ov« ddtyos xii. 18, cf. xiv. 28, xv. 2, xvii. 4, 12, xix. 23, 24, xxvii. 20. 
The first three instances are significant against the “1 Acts” theory as com- 
pared with the modification proposed further down in this article. Other 
cases are ox dudprupov, xiv. 17 (again important from this point of view) ; 
ov paxpdv, xvii. 27; od Tas rvxovcas, xix. 11, cf. xxviii. 2; od werpiws, xx. 12; 
ovK donuwov médews, Xxi. 39; odx ... Greys, xxvi. 19; od ... ev ywvid, 
xxvi. 26. 

* Torrey, Composition and Date of Acts (Harvard Theological Studies, i.), 
Cambridge, Mass., 1916, pp. 6, 24 claims this as a case of Jewish Aramaic on 
the strength of the redundant demonstrative raivras, cf. Dalman, Gramm. des 
judisch-palastinischen Aramaisch, Leipzig,’ 1894,2 1905, pp. 113 ff. The litotes, 
however, is not the less Greek and Latin for this reason. That such a Lucanism 
should stand solitary in the beginning of the translation of an Aramaic source 
is not unnatural. The author or translator may have abandoned or post- 
poned the idea of more thoroughly “ Lucanising ”’ the style of this document. 


SS ee 
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7 Semitic language. The few apparent Semitisms («al (Sov: éyévero 


with infin.: tore used in continuing a narrative: évémov with 


_ genitive: éOéro év 6 mredparte TropevecOar : ex wécou [ev péoo] 
_ avrayv) are chargeable to the xowwy ; though their presence may 


be due in part to the influence of the translation-Greek which 
Luke had so extensively read and written. In either case they 
are negligible ’’ (pp. 7, 8). 

This statement does not seem to be wholly accurate. To the 
“few apparent Semitisms ”—taking the word in the less precise 
sense in which it was used here—an imposing array must be 
added. Between chapter xviii. and xxii. they are even thickly 
enough strewn to impart a distinct colour to the whole. Chapter 
xix. is especially characteristic from this point of view, as a 
rapid survey will show: (1) éyévero 5¢ év Té Tov "AmroAAW elvat 
év Kopiv0q (cf. op. cit. pp. 6 and 7, Acts iv. 30, viii. 6, ix. 3; but 
also xix. 1, xxii. 6, 17, xxviii. 8,17) . . .; (5) éBamrtic@Oncay eis 
To dvopa (cf. op. cit. p. 15, Acts iii. 16) . . .; (8) Ssadreydpevos 
kat weiOwr (cf. op. cit. p. 36, Acts xi.6; but also é\dreu Kal 
édidacKev, Xvill. 25; and other instances in chapter xix. 2, 16, 
18,19) . . .; (9) @s dé (cf. op. cit. p.6 *11: Kal ws, Acts i. 10, but 
also ws dé v. 24, vii. 23, viii. 36, ix. 23, x. 7, 17, 25, xiii. 25, 29, 
xiv.5; and in “2 Acts” 18 times) . . . éoxAnpdivovro Kal Hre(Oovy 
(see above, v. 8) xaxoXoyodvtes THY oddv (op. cit. p. 34; Acts 
ix.2; but also xvi. 17, xviii. 25, 26, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 22) 
évetov (pp. 6, 7; Acts vi.5; cf. xix. 19, xxvii. 35) rod wrjOovs 
- + +3 (11) duvapers . . . 0 eds éroles Sid THY yeipwr (op. cit. 
p- 6; Acts ii. 23; but also xvii. 25, xix. 11, 26, xxi. 11, xxiv. 7, 
xxvill.17) lavAov . . .; (15) drroxpiOev Sé 70 rvedpa . . . eltrev 
avrois (op. cit. p. 7; Acts xv. 3, v. 8, iii, 12. The very 
common Aramaic qos) may ~. . cf. Dan. iv. 27. The idiom is 
also Hebrew) . . .; (16) kataxupietoas . . . loxyvoev KaT avTov 
(see above) . . . éxpuyeiv éx Tod olxov éxeivou . . .; (17) TobTo 
dé éyéveTo yvworor (op. cit. p. 30; Acts iv. 16, yr, but also 
1. 19, ix. 42, xix. 17, xxviii. 22, ii. 14, iv. 16, xxviii.28) maéow... 


a fa) ws. > / b pare / a 
Tois KaTotKovow THv’ Edecov .. . érétrecey . él wavtas ...; 
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(18) ijpyovro é€oporoyovpevor kal avayyéddovtes (see above, 
v.8)...3 (19) évesrioy mavrwyr (see above, v. 9)... Kai cuve- 
wWidicav ... Kab ebpov (Semitic 3rd plural for passive). . .; 
(21) ws dé (see above, Ty) éwAnpoOn tadra (op. cit. pp. 28, 
37; Acts ii. 1, but also xxiv. 27) eto... €v TO Tvevpatt 
(p. 6, Acts v. 4, see above, p. 8 quoted) wopevecOar . . .; 
(23) mept Tis od00 (see further down) . . .; (26) of dua yeupav 
ryevomevot (see above, v. 11). . .; (28) &xpafov réyovTes (see 
above v. 8)...3; (34) davy éyévero pia ex mdvtTov ... 
xpatovres (reduced to Aramaic this would sound much better 
and the loose sequence would cause no trouble). 

A perusal of these various and unequal cases of Semiticising 
Greek is perhaps sufficient to substantiate some doubts. Of 
course the style of the first half of Acts is decidedly more 
Semitic than that of the second. But it has also often been 
observed that within the limits of each of these halves of Acts 
the colouring itself is unequal. The usual explanation of the 
first fact was found in Luke’s sense of local colour. The second 


_ fact, viz. the difference of nuance within each half of the book, 


The test of 
reversion. 


is more difficult to explain consistently. Torrey has recourse 
to minimising these shades in both halves, making 1 Acts 
‘ translation-Greek through and through” and 2 Acts almost 
pure xowvy. Neither the one nor the other seems warranted by 
the facts. That this is so follows equally from some considera- 
tions on the methods which ought to be applied and is confirmed 
by the results obtained. 

The test of reversion means obviously that a given Greek 
phrase which sounds somewhat strange, goes easily into Aramaic. 
Now much xovv7j, not even sounding strange even in the order 
of the words, has this quality. But strange-sounding Greek may 
be due not only to translation, but also to the influence of trans- 
lation-Greek on original composition. In Luke’s case it is evident 
that strict account must be kept of this fluence. Moreover, 
this ‘‘ Semiticising ” style in writing original Greek prose was not 
invented by him and applied only for “ local colour,” but it was 
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i the style of “ sacred prose.’ Not only some books of the LXX. 
but also the remains of the voluminous and widely read Apo- 
_calyptic writings confirm this. Early Christian literature in 
_ general is written in xovvy tinged with the influence of Semiticis- 
_ ing Greek of both these types.1 To distinguish between these 
_ types, viz. “ sacred prose,” if Semiticising strongly enough, and 
translation - Greek on the other hand is a matter of delicate 
handling. Mere reversion is obviously not always a sufficient 
test. To deal quite safely some rules must be laid down, among 
which these might be followed :— 


I. Current Septuagintisms are to be eliminated. 
II. Cases which can be closely paralleled from the Papyri 
should be ruled out. 

Ilt. The case for translation-Greek presupposing an under- 
lying document written either in Aramaic or in Hebrew, 
Semitisms which are impossible in one of these lan- 
guages occurring side by side with such as are only 
ascribable to the other are conclusive evidence for 
“sacred prose ” and against translation-Greek. 

IV. The frequency and clearness of the cases should be 
tabulated, and the factor of clearness have its test- 
value numerically expressed. In this way “ stretches ” 
of weak cases must appear which will enable us to 
assign a higher test-value to doubtful numbers which 
appear between strong cases. 

V. In the case of “1 Acts” locutions occurring also in “2 
Acts”’ should count as evidence for translation-Greek 
only if they occur in a “ stretch ’’ of strong cases. 


There is a certain amount of personal equation in this. It 
is, however, safer to handle the matter in small doses than other- 
‘wise. If one wishes to decide between translation-Greek and 
Semiticising prose without such measures, the results cannot 
‘Inspire lasting confidence. The criticisms in Dalman’s Worte 


* Cf. the quotation from Cadbury, above, p. 37. 


Variations 
in 1 Acts. 


Acts xv. 
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Jesu are very instructive on the value of many alluring sugges- 
tions even by very competent Semitic and Greek scholars. 

After all the question is mainly one of Greek. We have on 
the one hand the Papyri, etc., and on the other Jewish and Early 
Christian Greek. The first must answer the question: Is this 
usage legitimate or Semitic? The other must solve the diffi- 
culty whether a given locution is still possible in an original 
Semiticising composition or can only be explained as a result 
of translation. We may refine our methods as much as possible, 
but in the last instance the cases come on the scales of this 
balance. 

Taking the cases in “‘ 1 Acts” which are discussed, about 85, 
as a workable average, the fact of weak and strong “ stretches ” 
at once appears. This was to be expected as Guillemard’s 
Hebraisms in the New Testament,1 though utterly antiquated, yet 
possesses some test-value and gives about the same results, 
chapters, vi., Xil., Xiil., xiv. being weak. 

Giving the results for no more than a provisory estimate, it 
appears that the case for i.-v. 16 and ix. 31—xi. 18 is strong, for 
vii. doubtful, owing to the difficulty of estimating the value of 
separate cases among the host of quotations of which the apology 
of Stephen is made up, while chapter xv. rests on one case, the 
other instances being doubtful. 

The curious fact is that if, therefore, an Aramaic source or 
sources be assumed for these “ stretches,” they coincide with the 
rough average result of current source criticism. For that 
reason verses v. 16 and xi. 18 are put in, though by philological 
means such a sharp dividing line is not obtainable, not even 
between “1 Acts”’ and the other chapters. As a piece of weak 
evidence the cases in chapter xv. might be analysed. 

xv. 3 mpomeudbévtes amo is quoted by Torrey? as a case of 
the Aramaic jm to denote the agent with a passive verb, 


1 Guillemard, Hebraisms, etc., Cambridge, 1879. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 7 and 28. The various reading iad often occurs, dd being 
vulgar. ’A7é has become the rule in modern Greek. 
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but cases of this usage from the Papyri and later Greek are 
available. Moreover, the same construction occurs in xx. 9. 

xv. 4 rapedéyOncav amd ths éxxdAnoias should answer to 
NMTD 1D, but dedé£avro noasS OL adeApoi, Xxi. 17, goes as well 
into Aramaic, and the passive construction may be paralleled. 

_ xv. 4 dca 0 Oeds erroincev per adtév is paralleled in xiv. 27, 
but cf. Grinfield, Nov. Test. Gr. ed. Hellenistica, I. ad loc. for 
parallels from LXX. 

® xv. 7 ad’ hpepov apyaiov év ipiv éEeréEato 6 Beds Sud Tod 
_oTopatos pov axobdcat, pp. 7, 21, 22, is a strong case for 2 Ima 
unless the omission of év iyuzv by Peshitto and Sahidic should 
_aiterwards appear to be right, which is not very probable. The 
Case Of apyater is not much bettered by reversion ; Peter might 
4 think himself predestined of old just as well as the iyels or jpels 
j he is addressing. 

] Xv. 13 amexpiOn of James’ beginning to speak, with parallels 
q in ili. 12 and v. 8, corresponding to Aramaic and Hebrew 
q _i2y, may be paralleled from xix. 15 (see above) and there are 
a host of similar cases in the LXX. and some elsewhere. 

xv. 18 yoworta az’ aidvos is probably direct quotation. 

5 Xv. 23 of rpecRvtepos aderdoi, pp. 7, 39, is a case of exegesis. 
The difficulties may be wholly imaginary and “the elder brethren ”’ 
the final solution. An adjective may quite well find its place 
before aded pos, cases being extant in the Papyri. 

| xv. 28 TARY TOUTwY TOY érdvaryKes May be set right in the 
‘way suggested by Torrey on p. 39, but also without need of any 
Aramaic whatever ; cf. Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, Part 
iii, sub voce, and Cadbury, op. cit. p. 16, classing it as common 
‘Attic. 

_ Xv. 33 amervOnoay a7, see note on xv. 3. 

On xv. 16-18, pp. 38, 39, nothing can be founded. Here the 
question of Books of Testimonies comes in. It cannot be dis- 
carded, since headlines are quoted in xxvi. 23: maQnros 0 
Xpictds and ef mpdtos é€ dvactdcews vexp@v POS péAreEt 
, aTayyédrew TH TE AAD Kai Tois veo. The interruption of 
VOL. II E 
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Festus shows that Paul had been ao out a stream of such 
“ proof texts’ (xxvi. 24 ta moAda . as alan referring to 
Gospel history (xxvi. 26 od yap éotw év yovig mat peer ee 
rovto) as their fulfilment. 

Stronger are the arguments for i. 6—v. 16 and ix. 31—xi. 18. 
In the first stretch, discarding all weaker ones, the decisive 
points appear to be: 


i. 15, ii. 1, 44, 47 éxt 7d atrd, but cf. Cadbury, A.J.7h., July 1920. 

i. 22 dp&dpevos azo. : 

ii. 7 ovxt idov. 

iii. 16 éorepéwoe 7d dvopa for byth Kateoryoev (cf. below, pp. 141 f.). 

iv. 12 7d Sedopevov év avOpdrois. 

iv. 25 6 rod rarpds dv Sua rvetpatos dyiov ordpatos Aaveid mawdos 
Cov elroy. 


Perhaps cuvarifouevos, i. 4, should be added (p. 23). 
In the second stretch the case seems to rest upon five instances : 


ix. 31 oixodopovpevyn Kal ropevopevyn TO >. T. k. 

ix. 32 da wravTwv. 

x. 15 ovSerore . . . wav Kowvov. 

x. 30 dd rerdprys . .. Spas (all on p. 34) and ap£dpevos (on pp. 6, 
23, 25, 36). 


Many weaker examples are interspersed and several may be 
paralleled from “2 Acts” : 


i. 5 od pera ToAAGS Tatras Huépas may be paralleled from Aramaic, 
but also from Latin (see above, pp. 43 f.). 

i. 10 kat cs, see above, and cf. xix. 9 ws dé. 

i. 10 Kat iSov, cf. xvi. 1, xx. 22, 25, xxvii. 24. 

ii, 1 €v tO OvprAnpotoba Thy jpépav THS wevTnKooTHs, cf. xix. 21 
(érAnpwOn tadra), xxiv. 27 (dverias dé tAnpwOeioys). 

ii. 22 amodedevypeévov ad, | 

iv. 36 éruxAnOels awd, see above xv. 3 mporeupOéevtes aro and xv. 33 
areAtOnoav amo. , 

ii, 23 Sud xerpds (xecpdv), cf. xvii. 25, xix. 11, 26 (see above) ; xxi. 11, 
xxiv. 7, xxviii. 17. 

ii, 24 O8ives Tod Oavdrov is to be read with a capital letter—Oavdrov, — 
a personification of death, cf. Od. Sal. xlii, 15, Hos. xiii. 14, 
1 Cor. xv. 55. 
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ii, 33 eféyeev robro 8... BArere Kal dxovere, rvedparos dytov being 
the reference immediately preceding in the same sentence, cf. 
also ii. 17, 18, x. 45 and Grinfield ad loc. 

iii, 2 é« KotAlas pntpos adrov, cf. LXX., 

iii. 12 drexpivaro and v. 8 dzexpiOy, see above xix. 15, xv. 13. 

iii, 16 76 dvoya, see above xix. 5 and the use of 6vépuara (i. 15) = persons 
and parallels in Papyri and Modern Greek. 

iii, 20 xatpol dvapigews dd tpoowrov Tov Kvpiov sounds much like a 
quotation from some apocalyptic writing. 

iii, 24 sounds very much like translation-Greek, though in other 
surroundings the case would not be stringent. For dco. 
eAdAnoav kat katiyyerAav see above xix. 8, 9, 16, 18, 19. 

iv. 16 yvwordv onpeiov, see above xix. 17 for yvwords, though onpeiov 
is absent. 

iv. 30 év t@ THv XEtpa exreivew oe for ext. T. x., cf. LXX. For similar 
constructions cf. xix. 1, xxii. 6, 17, xxviii. 8, 17. 

v. 4 ri Ore Dov ev TH Kapdia wov, cf. xix. 21 ev To Tvevpare and cf. LXX. 
Hagg. ii. 18, Sirac. i. 28. 

Besides those adduced above from chapter xix., instances of Semitisms 
about the same doubtful value ! might be quoted from “2 Acts.” '" 74° 
The only differcace is found in the absence of stringent cases for 
translation-Greek and the only occasional presence of patches 
of Semitic colour. They are, of course as different in value as 
those quoted above from Torrey, the rules laid down above again 
not being applied. 


xv. 39 éyévero dé rapogvopds (rare in class., often in LXX. ; the sub- 
stantive in Deut. xxix. 28, Jer. xxxii. 37—the construction ¢y. 

q 7. instead of tapwétvOncav [éx dAAjAovs] absent in LXX.). 

| xv. 40 rapadobels rH ydpute Tod Kuplov id (D dd) Trav ddeApav. 

| xvi. 1 Kab i8o%. 

Xvi. 2 Os e“aptupetro, cf. xxii. 12. 

xvi. 3 kal AaBov mweprereper. 

xvi. 4, 10 as 8¢, 

xvi. 16, 17 éyévero S¢... wadioxny ... bravrjca. ypiv, yTIs . . . 
airy KataKkoXovGoica . . . expatev A€yovoa . . . 00dv Twrnpias. 


| xvi. 19 e£fAOev 4 amis. 





1 By chance Galatia is in Aramaic Gallia and not Galatiqi as, e.g., Gerarigt 
_ {a district in Philistia). This prevents our solving the riddle (Acts xvi. 6, 
xviii. 23) rhv Tadarixhy xapav xal Ppvyiay by retroversion, which otherwise 
_ would have furnished a splendid instance of fallacious proof ! 
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xvi. 36 amjyyerAev . . . tods Adyous Totrovs . . . Stu dwécradKav 
. Le Oovres ropeverGe ev eipiyvy (cf. xv. 33). 
xvi. 40 e£eAOdvres 5€ ard 7. ph. cioHADov pds tiv Avdiav Kal iddvres 
Trapekdreray Tors adeAgors Kal eEnrAOay. 
xvii. 7 kat obrou rdvres arévavts [usual meaning is, however, local 
over against] Tov Soypdtwv Kaicapos rpaccover. 


Xvii. 13 ws O€ €yvwrav ... OTe. . . KaTnyyéAy bd Tod TavAov, 
xvii. 14 evOéws dé tore . . . Ews eri (cf. éws eis in LXX.). 


oe , X a > “ 3 > s 
xvii. 16 aonb TO shinee GUTOU EV AUT. 
xvii. 17 Kata Tacav mpépav. 
xvii. 19 dvvdépeOa yvaovas, cf. Bivins meshkehinan lmeda®: why not 
efeorw or the like ? 
Xvii. 20 eiodépers eis Tas adkods ypov, cf. xi. 22 yKotaOn eis Ta Sra, 
sounding much like a negative Semitism. 
oe e seg b] / 
Xvii. 25 drd yetpwv avOpwrivor. 
oe > / > ea\ “ ” > vA 4 > “ 
Xvii. 26 eroinoev €& Evds wav EOvos dvOpdrwv . . . KaToLKias adTav. 
xvii. 31 év dvdpt @ dpwev, negative Semitism for 27n2, 
xvii. 33 e&7AOev ex pécov avrav. 
xviii. 2, 3 dua 7d dvarerayévar . . . mpoonrAPev adrois, cat dia rd 
OmOTEXVOV Elva Epevev . . . Kal NpydlovTo, Hoav yap... 
XViii. 4 kata wav cat BParov. 
eee ra v4 
XVili. 5 ws dé, 
eee A ® € om. es. X ‘ e. A 
xviii. 6 76 aiua dpav ert thy Kehadryv tpyov. 
see v4 \ \ / > 4 > / ar ”~ -~ 
xviii. 10 AdAe Kat pn ouwrjons . .. ovdels ervOjoerai cou TOU KaKo- 
7 , ae / > / \ > a“ / 4 
oat we Outi Aaos Eori pou TOALs Ev TH TOAEL TAUTY. 
Xvili. 23 roujoas xpovov ... é&pAOev Siepydpevos, cf. xviii. 21 tHv 
EopTiv . .. mounoas eis ‘lepoodAvpa. 
xviii. 25 oftos qv KarnxXnpévos THv Oddy TOD Kupiov... Céwv Tw 
7 > / \ 397 
mvevtpare eAdAe Kat edidackev. 
XViii. 26 obrds Te HpEato Tappnoid fer Oar, 
Xviii. 27 daodéEar Oat adrév. 


In chapters xx.—xxviil. a few examples will suffice; for in- 
stance xx. 9 xareveyGels aro Tov Urvov, and xx. 22, 25 Kal viv 
idov. In xx. 28 d:a Tod aipatos tod idiov would by means of 
retroversion yield badma dileh: by his (own) blood, implying that 
the ruha dqudsha had assumed flesh and blood in the person of 
Jesus. This would be quite interesting and remind one of 
Hermas and 2 Cor. ili. 17 0 8 kvpios TO mvedud éeotw. Yet 
it would be mere quicksand to go on. The case is the more 
alluring by its Semiticising surroundings: xx. 29 AvKos Bapeis 
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. eloedevoorTat eis buds; XX. 30 éF iuav adtév dvacticovTat 
avdpes Nadodbvres Sveotpappeva Tod arroaT ay Tors wabnrtas brricw 
éavtov. Even if the position of this passage did not exclude 
the thought of translation-Greek, the fact that Bapets would 
represent a Hebrew word, the Aramaic using another root, not 
meaning “ heavy,” would be decisive against the theory. Trans- 
lation-Greek cannot at the same time reflect Hebrew and Aramaic 
where these languages differ, this being just the distinguishing 
characteristic of Semiticising Greek or “sacred prose” (cf. the 
_ third rule above). In xxi. 5 dre 82 éyévero éfapricas jas Tas 
_ %épas could be an ashamed Semitism. The root xdp is re- 
presented by a more fashionable word than cuyrdnpodcbau. 
The surroundings are again favourable: xxi. 1 as 8& éyévero 








avaxOhvar nas amocracbévtas an aitév and in verse 
5 the next words éfeAOdvres ésropevoueba, where only the 
participles blur the Semitic colouring. Further on we find 
xxi. 11, 12, 13 rapadecovow eis yveipas €Ovdv. as b€... 
Tapexadovupev . . . TOU py avaBaivew adrov eis lepovoarny. 
Tote amexpiOn 6 IladXos, and in xxi. 17 atedéEavTo uas 
ot aderdol. 

Without proceeding any further it is evident that the notion 
“Semitism ” must be sharply defined in order to avoid constant 
_ confusion between translation-Greek and “ sacred prose” and 
_ several other misunderstandings. 
| It is but natural to call every deviation from legitimate KOLVn 
' m the direction of Semitic idiom a Semitism. Even in cases 
where no idiom occurs which cannot be justified thus, Greek 
_ may be said to be “ Semiticising” when the crowding together 
_ of otherwise legitimate locutions stamps the passage as tinged 
with alien influence. In such a case one decided Aramaism may 
turn the scales for translation from Aramaic. With Hebraisms 
however distinct, the LXX. will often make the case remain 
doubtful. | 

To see clearly into this matter we should distinguish the 
cases which may occur. A man may either have (a) perfect or 
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(b) imperfect knowledge of Greek. We may call (a) a “ Greek ”’ 
and (b) for convenience a “ Semite.”’ 

Now, either of these two may attempt four things: on the 
one hand (1) translation from a Semitic dialect into idiomatic or 
(2) into Semiticising Greek, or, on the other hand, (3) original 
composition in idiomatic Greek, or (4) in Semiticising Greek. 

A “‘Greek”’ trying (3) will produce no “Semitisms,”’ a “Semite”’ 
cannot fail to do so. The same holds good of (1), but only 
approximately, the underlying Semitic may still shine through 
by means of what Psichari calls + “‘ negative Semitisms,” that is, 
the use of locutions from a higher style, such as Attic, which 
would not naturally come in, but are preferred because they 
square with a peculiarity of the translated document.? We can, 
therefore, distinguish between “positive” and ‘negative’ Semit- 
isms and, what is more important perhaps, between “ primary ”’ 
and “‘ secondary ”’ ones. 

Primary Semitisms are those which a “Semite’’ commits in 
(1) or (3). He is, however, always in danger of betraying him- 
self by this cause even in cases (2) and (4), since the one source 
of these primary or real Semitisms is his imperfect knowledge of 
natural Greek. The deviations, however, which a man with 
perfect knowledge in this regard—for these ends, therefore, a 
“‘ Greek ’’—may let pass in cases (1), (2), or (4) have a secondary 
cause, secondary because they are due to an extraneous factor : 
‘he exigencies of the reader whom he is addressing, or of the 
documents he is translating. We have still left out of account 
the more or less perfect knowledge which this “ Greek ’”’ author 
may have of the Semitic idiom in which his source was written. 
Yet with these preliminaries the question of Semitisms in Acts 
is perhaps clearly enough put. 

Primary Semitisms, either positive or negative, seem to be 


1 «‘Hssai sur le grec de la Septante,” par Jean Psichari (Yuxdpys), Revue 
des études juives, 1908, Avril. 

2 H.g. ovx + participle as an equivalent of Hebrew lo, or év dvéuare regularly 
for b¢ shem, while the more popular els dvoua is reserved for the few occurrences 
of l¢ shem. 
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_ wholly absent. Secondary Semitisms are especially frequent in 
_ the first fifteen chapters, but are still much in view in the second 
_ half of the book. These secondary Semitisms warrant the hypo- 


thesis of translation-Greek for i. 1b-v. 16, and so also for ix. 31- 


xi. 18. The documents translated were couched in Aramaic of 


a Southern dialect with which the translator was not sufficiently 
acquainted, being himself from the North. 

In the case of chapters vil. and xv. it is difficult to decide 
between translation-Greek and mere Semiticising Greek. A slight 
presumption in favour of translation-Greek might be found in 
the possibility that the author himself acted as translator, but 
literal fidelity in translating is very common and Luke has set 
his stamp on every chapter of his books. 

This possibility that Luke himself was a translator of Aramaic 
sources has been brought well within the range of discussion by 
the splendid observation of Torrey,1 viz. that és ro avo =lahda. 
This betrays a translator from the North, who was ignorant of 
the Judean meaning of lahda=cdodpa.2, Combined with the 
Eusebian tradition of Luke’s Antiochene descent, the case for 
Luke seems to become a good deal stronger. 

A discussion of the arguments for the unity of “1 Acts” as 
a whole only partly falls within the scope of this chapter. An 
obvious difficulty is perhaps unduly neglected by Torrey on 
pp. 64 ff., viz. that this supposed Aramaic author of “1 Acts ” 
would have been a veritable dme sur of Luke. If his Aramaic 
went so easily into a Greek that after all is decidedly Lucan, 
one might even turn the case the other way round and assume 


_ that Luke had written an Aramaic treatise (as Josephus did), 
_ embodying fragments of Aramaic of Southern provenance. The 


1 Torrey, op. cit. pp. 10-14, but cf. Cadbury, 4.J.Th., J uly 1920. 
2 On p. 37 Torrey treats xii. 20 Qupouaxdy as a case for win, to be angry, 


_ which, however, is said to have been translated in such a way as to better 
_ agree with the Southern meaning of this root than with the Northern dialect. 
But in Cook’s Glossary of Aramaic Inscr., Cambridge, 1898, p. 56, this root 
is quoted from Zenjirli with the meaning ‘wrath.’ As Torrey assigns xii. to 
his Aramaic document, a point which would tell against his position may be 
_ ruled out in this way. 
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problem of sources in “1 Acts” is not discarded by making 
Luke the translator of an Aramaic document : it seems merely 
to shift one step backwards. Moreover, the unity of “1 Acts” 
as “‘translation-Greek”’ from one end to the other does not 
appear to be proven by conclusive evidence. 

A word or two might be added to complete the case. A 
dividing line has been drawn above at v. 16, and it is proposed 
that v. 17-ix. 30 (with the possible exception of chapter vii.) 
should be considered as not necessarily translated from Aramaic, 
but as being fully explicable as Semiticising Greek, the secondary 
Semitisms being due to the character of the available (written ?) 
traditions and to the scene of the narrative. The same applies 
to chapter xi. 19—xv. 36, with the possible exception of xv. 1-36. 

On pp. 32, 33, however, Torrey discusses v. 17: dvacras 
dé 0 apytepeds Kal mavtes of ody adTO, 7} obca alpecis THY Lad- 
Sovxaiwy. It is said that one does not “stand up” to be “filled 
with anger.” The text itself, however, makes it necessary to 
refer avactas to éréBadov tas yeipas. If rrnobevtes Snrov 
érréBandov had been written, not even Wellhausen or Preuschen 
would have ventured their “ wnméglich.” But the text is quite 
defensible as Semiticising Greek, and reminds one of Psalm vii. 7 
avaotTnO . . . év opyn cov oF Cl. (cil.) 14 dvacras oikrevpnoes 

. tTHv Yerov and of the constructions of the verb with eis, 
éri, avti, KaTevworriov With a hostile sense. The incongruity of 
avactas ... éméBadov is a constructio ad sensum quite easy 
in ordinary Greek and occurring often enough in the LXX. 
Perhaps Hebrew would better answer the purpose than Aramaic 
if an underlying document should be accepted. But 7 otca 
aipects 18 said to be (p. 33) a careful reproduction of an Aramaic 
locution or rather a Syriac expression which more closely 
equals the Greek ovcia. Further, on xiii. 1 cata rHv odcav 
exxdnotav (p. 37) Torrey says: ‘The Aramaic was probably 
simply (or 77M) M8 YT NN TYI, No accompanying adverb being 
necessary, since it was made evident by the context. The com- 
mentators sometimes compare Rom. xiii. 1, also Acts xviii. 17, 
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etc.; but these passages are not really parallel cases, since in 
them the participle, or its equivalent, is indispensable. Other 
passages in the Aramaic half of Acts where mx 77 seems to 
be rendered are xi. 22 and xiv. 13.” 

The use of di 2th, however, without tham or thamma =there, 
appears to be at least as peculiar as 7) odca or Aris éotuv With éxe? 
left out. Moreover, this would not fit wellin v.17. In xi. 22 rijs> 
ovons év “lepoveadyp no recourse to Aramaic is wanted, while 
xiv. 13 is a different case that should be compared with xxviil. 
17 and v.17. In these three cases 7) otca, o av, of dvtes clearly 
have the meaning “ the so-called.” This meaning must have de- 
veloped from the regular use of the participle followed by some 
qualifying statements, e.g. (local), xvi. 3 dvtas év Tots TOTOLS 
éxeivois, XX. 5 rovs éxeloe Gvtas; (dignity), xxv. 23 Trois Kat’ 


éEoxynv odor (but xB omit ovcx), or xix. 35 vewxopov odcoapv 


(which would give 1) ovca vewxdpos). In the last two cases the 
way in which usage has arisen is clear enough, cf. Armitage 
Robinson in Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, p. 52.4 
The case for v. 17 is therefore, to say the least, rather doubtful 
and, as it is the first of a series of weak cases, must be abandoned. 
This will appear from a rapid survey : 
v. 28 rapayyeAia rapynyyetAapev, cf. xxiii. 14, xxviii. 26. 
v. 41 ard mpoowrov, LXX. and eg. xxv. 16 (kata rpdcwrov) or xvii. 
26 (wav 7d zp. THs y7js). Neither usage is distinctly Aramaic. 
vi. 5 eviriov ravtds tov wAjOovs, cf. xix. 9, 19 (see above), and 
Xxvil. 39. 
Nothing distinctly Aramaic following, the case for v. 17 as 
representing translation-Greek and not an original Semiticising 
source or tradition cannot derive the support, which it is in 
need of, from the only side left for it. 

In spite of its peculiar character chapter vii. ought not to be 
omitted. It is said that vii. 13 év 7d Sevtépe (cf. radu éx Sevtépov, 
x. 15, and é« devrépov xi. 9) is Aramaic, but with év 7rd devtépw 
one must supply in thought some word ending in -yos, equi- 


1 Cf. also Moulton, Prol. p. 228, and above, p. 41. 


- 
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valent to aavTycel, a8 éyvwpicbn is the next word and the story 
is treated as well known. Moreover, é« devrépov has seven occur- 
rences in the LXX. and occurs in the Papyri (Moulton and Milligan, 
Part II., s.v., giving one instance of A.D. 123). vii. 23 avéBn émt 
Tv Kapdiav avrod is not distinctly Aramaic and occurs, e.g., in 
LXX., Jer. iii. 16, xliv. 21, li. 50, Ezech. xxxviii. 10, Is. lxv. 16 ; 
and avéBn pacis TH yidtdpy@, XXi. 31, reminds one just as much 
of the same Aramaic verb. In vii. 38 Adyia CHvTa should not 
be pressed to render by mistranslation Xoyia Cos, much nearer 
and popular parallels being at hand, viz. the idwp dv Kal Aadodr, 
Ignatius Ad Rom. vii. 2, the Swp of Ezech. xlvii., which is also 
found in Od. Sal. vi., xi., xxx. Every student of modern Greek 
is reminded also of the S@vravo vepo. The expression is no more 
surprising than odds feoa, Heb. x. 20, or 1 Pet. i. 23 81a Aoyou 
Cavros Geod Kai pévovtos, or Heb. iv. 12, Cv ydp o Aoyos Tod Oeod 
«Tr. The case of vii. 52 Aixasos for the Messiah is covered by 
xxii. 14, and the quotations by the author on p. 33; vii. 53 
eis Suatayas ayyéA@v is a curious phrase, but not distinctly 
Aramaic and therefore open to explanation by LXX. and 
kindred usage. 

Equally weak is chapter viii. There is not one tenable case 
for translation-Greek here or in chapter ix. up to verse 30. The 
instances are: vill. 6 év To axovew avtods Kal Brérrew Ta oOnpeta 
& emote, cf. xix. 5 (see above), xxii. 6, 17, xxvii. 8, 17. The 
corrupt text of viii. 7 is rendered in an Aramaic (p. 34) that 
“would almost inevitably” result in this corruption. viii. 10 
amo piKpov Ews peyddov is LXX. and even Greek; the ddvapis 
) KaXovupevn peyarn 18 a matter of exegesis and «own. That 
the deity of Heaven, the great Lord of Heavens (pnw-bya) 
should count in his court among other dvvapevs also a “ Grand 
Vizir,” a “Lord of the Palace” (Syarbya), called the “ Great 
One,” is what should be expected. Why should not the 
Samaritans have their Michael as well as the Jews, or the 
Tarsians their Sandan? For ix. 2 tis od00 cf. above on ch. 
xix; for ix. 3 év d€ T@ TopevecOar éyévero see above; ix. 22 
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— évedvvamodto is not distinctly Aramaic, and occurs already in 


LXX., Judges vi. 34, Ps. li. 7. 

For chapter xi. 19—xiv. 28 the average is not better; xi. 21 
nv xeip Kupiov pet avrov, cf. LXX. (e.g. 2 Sam. iii. 12); xi. 22 
nKovcn Sé 0 NOYos eis TA WTA THS éxKAnaias, cf. above xvii. 20 
and LXX., Is. v. 9 nxodcOn yap eis TA OTa KUpiov LaBawl tadTa 
and 1 Kings x. 6, Gen. xx. 8. Of course this phrase is not dis- 
tinctly Aramaic. xi. 28 éf’ é6Anv TH oikovpévny cannot be a mis- 
translation (pp. 20, 21). A man not knowing that xyiw means 
yh (sc. y} “Iopannr), yh in general, and ofxoupévn, did not know 
enough Aramaic to translate at all. It is a conscious heightening 
of colour, a common case of the “laws” of the growth of 
legendary narrative. Benigni would call it “ quantitative or 


proper megalosia.” 1 xii. 3 mpocéero cvAXaBeiv is a Hebraism 








which even Josephus’s advisers have let slip through. xii. 10 
puynv piav is sound xown; xii. 11 tpocSdoxia is certainly sharper 
defined in Torrey’s proposed equivalent and would be a distinct 
Aramaism, if the equation were necessary or supported by other 
strong cases. This not being the case, its inherent weakness is not 
taken away (pp. 36, 37). xii. 20 Quwopaydr (see above, p. 55, n. 
2) is not stringently for either Aramaic or Hebrew and, moreover, 
cf. Plutarch, Demetr. 22, and Qvpopayia, exasperation, Polyaen. 
ii. 1.19, ps.-Justin, 1184. B. xiii. 1 r)v odcay, see above ; xiii. 11 
kai viv (dov, and xxii. 22 dyps tovrou, cf. LXX.; xiii. 12 éeardrno- 
comevos eri (p. 7) is good Kowvy after verbs of emotion ; xiii. 22 
nyetpev Tov Aaveld avrois eis Bacthéa, LXX. and Kou ; xiii. 24 
po Tpocwmou Ths eiaodou (pp. 7, 29, 37), nothing distinctly 
Aramaic, cf. Mal. iii. 1, 2; xiii. 25 ds 8&8 émAnpouv “lwavns 
tov Spoor, cf. Jer. viii. 6 (Siédurrev 6 tp€yov ard Tod Spdpov 
avTov) and e.g. Anpovv Tov yopov (Plato) or 4 00s wAnpoe 
és Tov apiOuov tovrov, Herodotus ii. 7. Compare, moreover, 
Moulton and Milligan, “Lexical Notes from the Papyri” in 
Expositor, 1910, ii. pp. 564 £., with instances from the cow 
beyond any suspicion of Aramaism. 


A Cf. Van Gennep, La Formation des légendes, Paris, 1910, p. 293. 
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I cannot understand how in xiii. 25 ov« eiul éyé after the 
question ri éué vrrovocire efvar should compel us to think of 
the Aramaic y2x Nox. That Blass has stamped ri as “ nicht 
ertrdghch” is not final. It is quite sound vulgar Greek. Even if 
OUK eiul éy@ were rightly interpreted “I am not he,” it does not 
cover ana ana. G. P. Wetter! has made the formula éydé eis 
the subject of special research and seems to have ascertained its 
currency as part of the theurgical vocabulary. As little dis- 
tinctly Aramaic is xiv. 2 ékaxwoav tas Wuyds tov ébvdr, cf. 
xvill. 10,seeabove; xiv.3 diddvts onpeta Kal tépata yivec Oat and 
MapTupovyTs emt TO AOy@ THs yapiTos adTod, cf. LXX. and kindred 
literature; xiv. 8 xodos EK Kotias untpods avTod, cf. LXX. ; 
XIV. 15 edayyerrfouevor ard ToUTwY Tov patalov ériarpéhewv ert 
Jeov Sovra is all LXX.; xiv. 17 is retroverted on p. 38 into 
eumimrav mraons (mikkol=mun kol being read as mekal = tpody) 
evppoovrns Tas Kapdias adray as “filling hearts with food ” 
would be “no more Aramaic or Greek than it is English.” But 
the text is by no means absurd ; éuaimd adv tpodijs Kal evdpo- 
guvns tas Kapdias has been telescoped from éumirdav tpodhs 
Thv Yuynv, which is current in LXX., and éwarurddv evdpootyns 
Tv Kapdiav, which is equally sound. There are astounding cases 
enough of éwri(u)aAnwe used by the LXX. in a very strange 
way, which make the invocation of Aramaic on this place super- 
fluous. Therefore, given the absence of distinct Aramaisms in this 
stretch, it is decidedly not allowable. For xiv. 27 dvzjyyedXov 
dca érroincev 0 beds pet avtov, cf. above, chapter xv. 4. 

These necessary deductions made, Torrey’s book has much 
furthered the question of Semitisms in Acts. It has provided 
some results which, as research will be pushed further with more 
refined methods, will perhaps be conclusively proven. If cer- 
tainty is attained on the extent of the underlying Aramaic, and 
the result of these pages, that it extends over i. 1b—v. 16, ix. 31— 
xi. 18, perhaps also xii. and part of xv. should be confirmed and 
corrected by research, the gain for the criticism of Acts would 

1 See G. P.: son Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes, Gottingen, 1916. 
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- not be small. Perhaps also the case for Luke as a translator of 
these Aramaic documents could be made more stringent, which 
would certainly increase the value of these results. 

For the philology of Acts no more can be hoped than an 
increased value for some secondary Semitisms in those parts of 
the weak stretches, which may perhaps gain the support of some 
distinct Aramaisms that will stand criticism. Perhaps also some 
primary Semitism may be found which will strengthen the case 
for Luke. If it should be discovered in a chapter beyond xv., 
this would be conclusive, but I do not think either of these cases 
probable. - 

Without further reference to the investigations to which the 
theory of the composition and date of Acts formulated by Torrey 
must give rise, the subject is important enough to justify the 
discussion of some more isolated cases of secondary Semitisms. 
The replacement of a predicative case by eds (e.g. Acts vii. 21, 
xill. 22-47) might seem a not unnatural extension of the use of 
eis expressing destination, but it appears in Acts only in the 
sphere of LXX. diction. The Papyri and Inscriptions, moreover, 
disclaim this suspicion : 1 0.1.G. xiv. 607 eis Ya cov, Hépmidxa, 
Kal eis Kpiva BXactHceav dotea . . . , or Philologus vii. p. 82 
| oréhew eis yupvaciapyov, Pap. Fay. 119 (a.p. 100) tva pu eis 
| Weptov yévnta. A somewhat out-of-place LXX.-ism in the 
_ second part of Acts (xxviii. 15) is justified in the same way.? 
_ Throughout Acts we observe the construction of ép ro +Inf. It 
_ is one of its characteristic phrases surely apt to provoke Semitic 
) associations. But we learn from Krapp? that the articular 
"Infinitive governed by a preposition is characteristic of historical 
style from the second century B.c. to the first aD. This helps 
us to locate our author in time, and, as far as such a minor 


. 1 Quoted by Radermacher, op. cit. pp. 16, 100, 121; cf. Moulton, op. cit. 
Dp. 71. 
_ # Moulton, op. cit. p. 14, refers to Tebt. Pap. 48 (ii. B.c.) and B.U. 362 
(A.D. 215). 

8 Der substantivierte Infinitiv, Heidelberg, 1892, quoted by Radermacher, 
op. cit. p. 151. 
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point will bear the stress, also in the literary world.1 The 
pleonastic demonstrative standing in apposition to a foregoing 
noun or, more often, to a participial or equivalent clause is plain 
vernacular, though not without classical precedent? and as 
natural to nearly every language as the so-called “ pendant 
nominative’ is (Acts ii. 23, iv. 10, vii. 35, xv. 17).3 The 
frequent use of periphrastic forms, especially those which seem 
to correspond to an Aramaic Imperfect, has raised suspicion. 
As has been observed above, possible traces of a Semitic mind 
in the second half of Acts should deserve special attention, and 
so the Imperfects of efvas with the Present Participle in Acts 
_xiv. 7, xvi. 12, xvii. 7, xix. 14, xxi. 3, xxii, 19 are important. 
In these instances, however, the periphrasis is not real. We 
might put a comma between the two parts without damaging 
the sense. In Acts xxi. 3 amedoptifero was impossible, and in 
the clearest case (xxii. 19), juny duraxifov cal dépwv, we should 
remember that it occurs in a speech pronounced év rn “EBpaid: 
Siaréxt@. The Papyri, moreover, give analogous instances of 
periphrasis, and an occasional parallel is found even in the 
classics.4 In other tenses it is amply justified by classical 
warrant or vernacular usage. Luke has not availed himself of 
the advantage which a judicious use of the shades of mean- 


1 Luke was consciously a historian, cf. Vogel, op. cit. pp. 12-13 (his use of 
the historical books of the LXX., especially 2 Macc., Judges, Samuel, cf. p. 54) ; 
Ramsay, St. Paul, passim; though, Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, ii.*, 1909, 
p. 481, disagrees: “ Acts also is relatively isolated as a literary genre, but 
to the Hellenic taste it was much less of a foreign product than the Gospels, 
for though the wrong conception that it is to be classed as historiography is 
done with, yet already the title (of course chosen for this reason) must recall 
to the Hellenic mind its own once very voluminous literature of rpdéers.” 

2 Simcox, Language of the N.T., London, 1899, p. 66, quotes Xenophon, 
Ages. 4. 4 of mpoixka e& merovOéres, otra det déws brnperodc. TH evepyéry, 
ef. Symp. viii. 33. Of course the frequency of such a construction may exceed 
the limits of natural Greek. 

8 Acts vii. 40 is quoted by Moulton, Prol. p. 69, as a typical case in Acts, 
though it is a quotation from LXX., cf. also p. 225 and references there. 

4 Moulton, op. cit. p. 227, refers to Rutherford, Cl. Rev. xvii. p. 249, for 
Thucyd. iv. 54, Antiphon (Fr. M. iii. 67), Aristoph. Ach. 484. In classical 
Greek the construction imparts some emphasis. 
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ing which this usage is capable of conveying might have 
offered.1 

Luke’s general attitude towards Semitic influence is therefore 
as hard to define as the extent to which he would or could 
have yielded to the opposite force, Atticism or, in general, literary 
fashion. We know that he could not possibly have succeeded 
as well as Josephus ? in this direction. We guess that he would 
never have leaned to the other side so much as his sources must 
havedone. A good test case of his attitude in this matter is again 
suggested by Moulton (op. cit. p. 16). Luke alone of New Testa- 
ment writers has substituted in Acts, for the popular éyévero 
7#rGe and the unidiomatic phrase of translation-Greek éyévero kal 
7rOe, a construction of éyévero with the Infinitive. This con- 
struction is an improvement which is warranted by Papyrus 
evidence (e.g. éav yévntar c. Inf.), and yet it does not fail to recall? 
the sacred style. Such a fine sense in handling the language 
justifies us again in ascribing cruder expressions * to a dominant 
extraneous influence: the translated Aramaic of some of his 
sources or the exigencies of an existing more or less “ technical ”’ 
phraseology, the missionary style of Paul or of other less educated 
preachers. 

The existence—within these limits—of something like a 
sort of “ Christian Greek ”’ is proved, e.g., by the use of odo as 
equivalent to our words “ religion ”’ or “ Christianity,” Acts ix. 2, 
xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. [14] 22, 0505 cwrnpias xvi. 17, 0505 Tod 
®cod or xupiov, xvili. 25, 26.5 The absence of the current tuy- 
xave constructions (“ by chance,” “‘to happen to”’) is perhaps 


1 Acts xxv. 10 the Perfect Participle seems to add to the sense of duration ; 
in xxvi. 26, however, this is evidently not the case. 

2 Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, Strassburg, 
1901, pp. 125 f., quotes W. Schmidt, Fleckeisens Jahrbb. xx. pp. 514-517, for the 
one Semitism of which Josephus is guilty, viz. mpocridecOa c. Inf. It is 
found also once in Acts xii. 3, as has been observed above. 

8 YuvéB8y was in the author’s vocabulary if he preferred to leave ruyxdvw 
alone (Acts xxi. 35). 

4 E.g. eis Swarayas dyyédwv (Acts vii. 53) or 7d yevduevov phua (x. 37), 
owrnpla év rwi or dvoua év @ Se? cwOvar judas (iv. 12), and many other cases. 

5 Cf. the remarks on this case above. 
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also significant. So certainly are the constructions of riuctevo 
with émié (Acts ix. 42, xi. 17, xvi. 31, xxii. 19) or ets (x. 43, 
xiv. 23, xix. 4) instead of the dative (v. 14, viii. 12, xvi. 34, 
Xvili. 8, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 27), which correspond with our to believe 
on and to believe in. In the LXX. the prepositional construction 
is extremely rare,! though it may have been the starting-point. 
Even the dative is not used of simple trusting, but it carries a 
religious sense, God, an Apostle, or the Scriptures being the 
objects. Less markedly Christian is the construction of evay- 
yerifecOar. In this case Phrynichus? preferred the dative to 
the accusative for the person addressed. The technical sense, 
“to evangelise,’ was, of course, favourable for the accusative, 
the dative being used only? when the message was already 
added in the accusative (vill. 35, xvil. 18). The LXX. did, of 
course, not yet know this technical sense, and the corresponding 
construction is therefore absent. 


Greek of The Greek of Acts—to summarise the case—is essentially 
Acts 
‘ living.’ 


living : it combines conflicting elements into a real unity. This 
unity, however, was residing ultimately in the mind of the author. 
It was natural for him—and this intention has guided him all 
along the way—to hold the upper side of the popular language. 
A sprinkling of more or less literary words and constructions bears 
witness to this tendency even in the first chapters, where it was 
restrained by the nature of his sources and by an adaptation of 
the style to the scene and the persons acting in it. There is also 
a generally recognised picturesqueness and dramatic power in 
his style and a movement in the narrative which makes it some- 
| times proceed by leaps and bounds. This is perhaps not only 
due to the individual character of the author, but it may have 


1 Is. xxviii. 16 6 micredwv ér’ airg; Sap. Sol. xii. 2 micretowow énl ce 
kUpte; Ps. xxvii. 26 misredw év. Ps. lxxvii. 36 and Jer. xii. 6 are different 
in sense. 

2 Ed. Rutherford, cexxxv. pp. 334 £. 

3 Double accusative in Acts xiii. 32, but here the accusative of the message 
is taken beforehand from the following clauses. 
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_ had even a deeper cause. The same is to be observed in Vergil,1 
and there it is signalised as marking Alexandrian influence. 
_ As a reaction against the compact uninterrupted narrative style, 
_ pathetic effects and an episodic composition, meant to give a 
_ dramatic movement to the whole, were preferred. Plutarch ? 
ea ins 

appreciated these characteristics in history, and Luke seems to 
be in this stream. Yet on the whole his style must have been 
a serious drawback. It answered his purposes, being well 
adapted to the foreign scene and the exceptional subject, but, 
unless more narrative prose of this technique should come to 
light, we can but guess that he went far enough in the first half 
of his booklet. His personal style is seen in those speeches and 
_ narrative portions of the latter half, where he seems to have 
q had a free hand, though even here he may have been under the 
_ restraining influence of his Christian readers, and that to a greater 
extent than we are able to detect. Yet he undoubtedly is the 
most Greek of New Testament writers,’ perhaps also in this 
_ regard, that he has a fine sense of humour ‘and a certain reserve 
_ of power. seer rag 

——— 














1 Kroll, op. cit. pp. 521 ff., ‘“ He aims everywhere at dramatic and pathetic 
effects and abandons carelessly whatsoever is not serviceable to these ends. 
"Exmdnéis is the clue to his plan: discarding all attractive prolixity it 
steadily mounts towards culminating points which always bear a strong 
character of sentiment . . . important preliminaries are often not sketched 
or only very briefly, e.g. we do not hear the end of Laocoén, and the union 
of Aeneas and Dido is merely alluded to and a part of Aeneas’ wanderings is 
described with a lapidary conciseness which is quite foreign to the traditional 
style of epic poetry (e.g. bk. iii. 270 sqq.). This technique (viz. of the Alex- 
andrian é7d\\vovy which had won favour during Vergil’s youth) is also recalled 
by the fact that the narrative does not proceed in an uninterrupted flow but 
confines itself from time to time to a sharply limited episode, partly even 
coincident with the limits of single books.” 

2 See above, p. 36, n. 1. 

3 Hier. Hp. 20 “qui inter omnes evangelistas Graeci sermonis eruditissimus 
_ fuit, quippe ut medicus.” We wouldnot be as sure of this “ quippe ut medicus”’ 
_ as St. Jerome seems to be. The attitude of Galen in the days of the Greek 
_ renaissance under Trajan and Hadrian points in the opposite direction. 

4 Cf. e.g. McLachlan, St. Luke, the Man and his Work, London, 1912. 
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Biblical |Dr. Hatou in his Essays in Biblical Greek (1889) maintained the 


Greek. | unity of Biblical Greek and the consequent unique importance 
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_ of the Greek Old Testament as a guide to the interpretation of 
the New. The movement of critical opinion during the ensuing 
- quarter of a century has been a continued reaction from this 
position. Dr. T. K. Abbott (Essays chiefly on the Original Texts 
of the Old and New Testaments, 1891) discussed Hatch’s work 
and concluded that the influence of the LXX. had been much 
exaggerated.2, One verdict of his is worth recording, since it 
has been so strikingly confirmed by the course of events. ‘‘ The 
number of instances in which the Septuagint alone vouches for 
the use of particular words, small comparatively as it is, would 
no doubt be considerably diminished if our knowledge of the 
current popular language was greater.” ? A fuller treatment of 
the subject was provided by Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy in his Sources 
_ of New Testament Greek (1895), the sub-title of which is The © 
Influence of the Septuagint on the Vocabulary of the New Testa- 
_ ment. His conclusion was that the light thrown by the LXX. 
on the New Testament is of considerable importance, but simply 
because the LXX. is “the only other record we possess of the 
current popular speech prevailing at the time.” * On this show- 
_ ing the LXX. must by now have lost much of its importance, 
_ since the popular speech has become well known, thanks to the 
numerous discoveries of papyri in Egypt. The papyrologists, as 
_ was natural, have been inclined to emphasise the importance of 
_ their own contribution to New Testament research, and Professor 
" Deissmann in Boble Studies (Eng. ed., 1901) minimised the signi- 
_ ficance of the LXX.5 Probably the reaction has gone too 
far, and Dr. Milligan’s caution was needed: “ The denial of a 
distinctive ‘ Biblical’ or ‘New Testament Greek’ is often too 
unqualified to-day owing to the recoil from the old position of 
treating it as essentially an isolated language, and the whole 
_ question of how far the Greek of the New Testament deviates 





1 See especially pp. 10-12. 2 Pp. 67 ff. 

3 P. 87. « Pp. 137. 

> Pp. 64-70; cf. J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek (2nd 
—ed., 1906), passim. 
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from the Kowy requires a fuller discussion and statement than 
it has yet received.” + 

The fact is that the LX X. was the Bible of Jews and Christians 
alike, and the primitive Church, conscious of being the new Israel 
of God, found a natural medium for self-expression in biblical 
phraseology. Of course Christian writers vary in the use they 
make of the LXX. The second Gospel shows few traces of its 
influence, the Lucan writings very many. Dr. Harnack, writing 
on the assumption that Luke was of Gentile parentage, remarks 
paradoxically: “‘ We must also remember that St. Luke as a 
theologian, like all Gentile Christians, was more a man of the 
Old Testament than St. Paul, because he had never come to a 
real grip with the problem it presented.” ? It is hoped that the 
present chapter, devoted to an independent discussion of the 
problems of the relation of Acts to the LXX., will throw some 


light on the extent to which Luke was “a man of the Old 


Testament.” 

Some have maintained that the dependence of much of the 
New Testament, and especially the Lucan writings, on the LXX. 
is not to be confined to vocabulary and style. Dr. Selwyn, 
who represents such views in England, supposed that much of 
the Acts was deliberately composed on LXX. models.2 Luke 
was a prophet and, as such, set himself to find fulfilments of 
the Old Testament scriptures in the everyday incidents of 
missionary travel. In the course of several books it was impos- 
sible that Dr. Selwyn should not point out a number of interest- 
ing parallels between the two Testaments; but much of his 
work seems to suffer from an excess of ingenuity. For instance, 
when the apostles entered Macedonia, they are supposed to have 
taken with them the book of Joshua or Jesus as a guide-book, 


1 Selections from the Greek Papyri (1910), p. xxx. 

2 Luke the Physician, p. 127. 

3 See St. Luke the Prophet, 1901, The Oracles in the New Testament, 1912. 
Cf. also The Christian Prophets, 1900, and some magazine articles. Some 
interesting suggestions on the same lines are to be found in Dr. E. A. Abbott’s 
works, 
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and to have seen in the topography of Macedonia an almost 
exact correspondence with that of Canaan; the founding of the 
church of Philippi was the spiritual antitype of the fall of Jericho, 
and so.on. But as there are few books of the Old Testament 
that have left less mark on the New Testament than Joshua,” 
the theory that it was considered highly significant by primitive 
Christian missionaries is improbable. Further, the conception 
of the Christian prophets as a new order of scribes, with their 
eyes glued to the letter of the Jewish Scriptures, seems curiously 
wide of the mark. Nevertheless, the theory that Luke’s descrip- 
tion of events is modelled in certain cases on Old Testament 
patterns needs a serious discussion, which will be given in the 
concluding section of this chapter.® 

A. (i.) The influence of the LXX. on the language of the Acts 
may be tested first by examining the entire vocabulary. An 
overwhelming proportion of the words used in Acts, 88 per cent, 
have already occurred in the LXX.4 But the proportion is 
actually less than in the Gospels, the figures for which are 
Matthew 93 per cent, Mark 90 per cent, Lk. 92 per cent, John 
_ 93 percent. The reason for this'is clear. Luke’s® vocabulary 
is much richer than that of the other evangelists. In the third 
Gospel more words ® are employed than in the first ; and in the 
Acts the vocabulary is further increased by the use of terms 


1 St. Luke the Prophet, pp. 33-58. The above is a typical specimen of this 

author’s method. _ 

2 According to Swete, Int. to O.7'. in Greek, p. 383, there are no quotations 

from Joshua in the N.T. 

| 3 The materials of the following investigation were derived from an independ- 

ent study of the concordances of Hatch-Redpath and Moulton-Geden ; other 

’ books used will be mentioned where necessary. The LXX. is understood to 

mean the books contained in Hatch-Redpath. The later Greek versions, and 

with them Theodotion’s Daniel, are excluded, but both recensions of Tobit are 

included. Unless otherwise stated, Swete’s text is implied and Westcott and 

' Hort’s text of the N.T. The choice of books to represent the LXX. is deter- 
_ mined solely by the plan of Hatch-Redpath. 

; 4 Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke, p. 5, makes the figure 
90 per cent for Luke and Acts together. 

4 5 Luke is used throughout for the auctor ad Theophilum, Lk. for the 
_ third Gospel. 

 ® Some 300 more. 


Vocabulary. 
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descriptive of the conditions of life in the first century of our 
era,! which could not be expected in the LXX. 

(ii.) When we come to investigate the words peculiar to Acts, 
we must avail ourselves of the tables provided by Hawkins, 
Horae Synopticae (2nd ed.), pp. 198-207. Of 413 words peculiar 
to Acts (proper names, Aramaic words, and numerals being 
omitted), 261 occur in the LXX. Hawkins reckons 259; but 
avrobOadpeiv and petpiws should be added to his list of LXX. 
words. Out of 58 words that occur in Lk. and Acts but no- 
where else in the New Testament, 51 are found in the LXX. 
(reptAdurrew is not in the LXX.; the asterisk is omitted in 
Hawkins by a misprint 2). The figures for all the books may be 
given in tabular form. 





. Total of Percentage 
Notin LXX.) In LXX. | peculiar Words.| found in LXX. 





Acts . F : 152 261 413 63 
Lk.+Acts . : 7 51 58 - 
Lk. ; ; : 73 188 261 72 
Matt. . ‘ ; 36 16 112 67 
Mark . : ; 31 40 al 56 























From this it is clear that Luke uses a large number of rare words 
which also occur in the LXX., but owing to the quantity of non- 
LXX. words also found in his vocabulary, the actual proportions 
are not far different from those that obtain in Matthew. 

(iii.) Further proof of the exceptional extent to which Luke’s 
style is influenced by the LXX. is given by a list of characteristic 


1 In making the above calculation the pericope adulterae and the ending of 
Mark were excluded, as also were proper names, Aramaic words, numerals, and 
adjectives derived from numerals. If all the readings given in the concord- 
ances are included, the proportions are altered only imperceptibly. There is, 
of course, a subjective element involved in the decision whether or not certain 
forms should be counted as separate words. The figures given cannot be 
checked with the aid of Moulton-Geden alone, as the signs of this concordance 
do not distinguish between words found in the LXX. and those that occur only 
in the later Greek versions. 

2 It appears in the 1st edition. 
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words and phrases in Acts. By this is meant that they occur 
at least five times in Acts, and also twice as often as in the rest 
of the New Testament, excluding Lk. They reach a total of 
69. The following, 68 out of the 69, are found in the LXX., an 
asterisk following denoting those which occur at least twenty-five 
times, and may therefore be regarded as specially characteristic 
of the LXX. 

Aipeats, dvdpes adergoi, dv with opt.,* avdyerOar=“ embark” 
(2 Mace. v. 9), dvaspeiy,* avadapBdavew™ (eight times in Acts, 
four times in rest, excluding Mark xvi. 19), advaotdas or ava- 
oravres,* atrodéyea Oat, arrodoyeia Oat, arevitew, Biya, BovrAn,* 
ylyverOar foll. by éwi with acc.,* yvwotds, SiadéyeoOar, Sia- 
Aextos, Svacwlerv,* SvatpiBew, SuapOopa, Svepyer Oar with acc.,* 
éav,* éyxaneiv, 00s, elmer 5é or eitray 5é,* eiodyev,* ExaTtorT- 
apxns or -os, éhenuoovyn,* évOdde, eEdyew,* éEamoctédXew,* 
n émvodca (nuépa), émiBaive,* érixadreivy with prop. noun,* 
ediordvat,* nrnua, ‘lepoveadrp,* xaxodv,* kadovpevos with 
prop. noun, catayew,* Kxatavtav, catépyeoOar, Kenevety,* (0) 
Noyos (Tod) Kupiov,* petaréumecOar, vacos,* Eevilerv, ooOvpa- 
Sov,* dvopats, dpama,* opifew, mais applied to Christ (see Isa. 
lii. 13), rapayiverOat,* trapayphwa, rappnovalecOa, mas OF 
Gras 6 dads,* ta Tepl, mimAdvat,* THOS," muvOdavecOat, 
oéBew, Sia ctopatos, oTpaTnyos,* cuvédpiov, Tavdv, TE,* vTrO- 
otpédew, dia yeupdos or yeipav,* yirdlapxos. Sixty-eight in 
all, of which 33 are “ characteristic” in the LXX. One word 
only, dvOv7aros, of those that are characteristic in the sense 
described above, does not occur in the LXX.; one phrase, 
éyévero foll. by infin., has been omitted from the calculation 
owing to the difficulty of verification in the LXX. 

For purposes of comparison the corresponding figures for 
Lk. are now given. The following words and phrases, occurring 
(a) at least five times in Lk. and also (6) at least twice as often 
- in Lk. as in the rest of the New Testament excluding Acts,} 





1 See Hawkins, op. cit. pp. 15-23, where “ characteristic”? means occurring 
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are found in the LXX., those with asterisks being ‘ character- 
istic ’ in the sense of occurring at least twenty-five times. 

"Avacords or dvacrdytes,* ard Tod viv, Bpédos, yiyver Oar 
foll. by ét with ace.,* éyévero foll. by xal,* éyévero foll. by 
finite verb,* e/n,* eizreiv wapaBorny, elrev Sé or elray 8é,* ev 
7® with infin.,* émidiSdvar, ericrarns, efiatavar,* idov yap, 
‘Tepoveadyy,* xkadovpevos with names or appellations, xata- 
kdivewv, Koiha=womb,* réyew mapaBoAnv, pva, vomtKkos, 
Tapayphua, Tas o Or adras 6 Aads,* mpos used of speaking to,* 
cuvéxev,* tis with opt., tis é& biyuev, tod before infin.,* 
uTroaTpédenv. 

One phrase only, of those that satisfy the above requirements, 
év ta Tov, does not seem to be represented in the LXX.; of 29 
found in the LXX. 14 are “ characteristic.” 1 

In the light of the statistics given in previous sections of 
entire vocabulary and peculiar words it would seem that Matthew 
was as much influenced by the LXX. as Luke and Acts; but 
such an impression is dispelled by an extract from Hawkins’s 


list (pp. 4-8) showing the words and phrases characteristic of — 


Matthew that occur in LXX., the same tests and marks as before 
being employed. 

Ten occur in the LXX.—dvaywpeiv, Bpuypds, yevnOhra, 
évdupa, KravOuos, pnOév, ourréyew,* Tdédavtor, Tados,* 
vToxpitns,* while 9 do not occur—dpyvpia plur., Bacidela Tov 
ovpavav, biSdviov, dvap, watyp 6 év (ois) ovpavots, TaTnp oO 
oupavios, cupBovrov AauBdvew, cvvTérera Tod aidvos, TL cot 
or div Soxet ; some of these prove little or nothing, but an 
examination of the figures as a whole, as given below in tabular 
form, shows a marked difference between the two writers in 
their relation to the LXX.3 





at least four times in Lk., and also at least twice as often in Lk. as in Matthew 
and Mark together. The test here is made stricter in order to economise space. 
1 ’Eyévero foll. by infin. is omitted as before. 
* ’Idov after gen. abs. is omitted owing to difficulty of verification. 
* The above lists, though as full as possible, are not necessarily exhaustive. 
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Characteristic Occurring in Characteristic 
Words and Phrases. LxXxX. in LXX. 
Aer Se 69 Deeg 33 
Lk. ; : : 30 29 14 
Matt. . is A 19 10 3 




















B. The vocabulary of Luke, far more than that of the other Lukan 
. 4 : bul 

evangelists, is akin to that of the Apocryphal books. Out of [oa the 
261 words peculiar to Acts which occur in the LXX., 59 are found Apocrypha. 
only in those books which have no Hebrew equivalent (Sirach 
being counted as such for this purpose). They are as follows : 
bg > / CY > / BA Lge 
ayvooros, avadidovat, avdxpiows, avatpépew, avtixpvs (in 
Neh. xii. 8 x*AB omit) dvropOadpeiv, dmacravecOat, aoxeirv, 
acpéves, adiéis, Biwows, Snwootos, Sidyvwots, Siaviev, eic- 

/ > a > a b / > / 4 
Tpéxel, Exdanely, ExTTANpOVY, ExTTANPwOLS, EKTEVELA, éEUTVOS, 
> / ? 4 > / b) t- A 
emruyiyver Oar, émiKoupla, ériaparns, émitpoTrn, Ea Onas, evOupos, 
iepoovnros, KaOnpepivos, Katadixkn, Katacelew, KaTacTédreUr, 
pectovaGat, wetpiws, ovpaveber, dyreicOa, TavTn, Tapatveiy, 
Tapadonmos, TEeplactpaTrei, TepipNnyvoval, TEepLTpéeTrELy, TAOUS, 
TpHvys, MpocatreircicOa, mpooKrivesOa, mporelvey, Tpo- 
Tpétec0a1, Tupd, povvicOa, cKxady, oxevn, cvvdpop%, cuv- 
émecOas, texpunpiov, warnpeteiv, brolwvyivar, diriavOpereas, 
prrogpoves, guraxiterv, yrevalerv. 

Compare the corresponding figures for the other books.1 


Of 51 LXX. words peculiar to Lk.+ Acts 3 are in Apocrypha only. 


», 188 eS Lk. Ue 
9° 76 2? 39 3° Matt. 9 39 bE > 
29 40 39 99 +? Mark 5 9° 9 9? 


The affinities extend to phrases as well as individual words, 
and suggest that Luke was familiar with some at least of the 
Apocryphal books. 


The resemblance between the Greek of these books and that 2 ana 3 
Maccabees. 


1 See Hawkins, pp. 198-207. 
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of the Lucan writings has been noticed ere now,? but the figures 
given here may prove of interest. Of 2061 words in 2 Maccabees 
765 (or 37 per cent) recur in Acts, 737 (35 per cent) in Lk., 
626 (30 per cent) in Matthew, 469 (22 per cent) in Hebrews. Of 
1267 words in 3 Maccabees 561 (44 per cent) recur in Acts, 549 
(43 per cent) in Lk., 441 (34 per cent) in Matthew, 356 (28 per 
cent) in Hebrews.2, When allowance has been made on the one 
hand for the smaller extent of Hebrews, and on the other for 
the number of common words which must inevitably be found in 
every book, the degree of affinity evinced by Lk.-Acts and 
Hebrews towards 2 and 3 Maccabees seems substantially the 
same. The extent to which Luke’s style resembles that of these 
books appears also from an examination of peculiar words. 

In the whole Greek Bible two words occur only in 2 and 
3 Maccabees and Matthew: Sverijs, yAapds. There are none 
confined to 2 and 3 Maccabees and Mark, whereas 9 words 
are found only in Lk. and 2 and 3 Maccabees—ayovia (¢), 
avTiBdrrew, aTep, avoTnpos, émixpivev, KALoia, TepLaTrreLy, 
mpecBeia, cuvtvyxavewv ; and no less than 27 only in Acts and 
2 and 3 Maccabees—dvaxpiors, dvtixpus (in Neh. xii. 8 x*AB 
omit), doxeiv, dopévws, adréis, Snpwootos, Svaview, elo TpExeELY, 
exTrAnpovy, exTTANpwats, emiTpoTy, €oOnows, evOUpOS, lepoavdos, 
KaTACTEANELY, pecToUcOaL, peTpiws, Tapawweiv, Tapdonpos, 
Tepipnyvuvat, tmpooKriverOat, Tporeivery, povvvala, oKEvN, 
cuvétrer Oat, bTolwvrvvat, puravOparras. 

These figures suggest that Luke may have read 2 and 3 
Maccabees before writing Acts. In the case of 2 Maccabees the 
suggestion is highly probable. It was no doubt known to the 
author of Hebrews, who belonged to the same literary circles 


1 H.g. by Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 105. 

2 These figures are given in good faith, but not more than approximate 
accuracy is claimed for them. The labour entailed by an effort after complete 
inerrancy seemed hardly worth the while. The method employed was to make 
out a list of words from the LXX. concordance, verifying in Swete wherever 
the reading seemed doubtful, and omitting proper names and numerals ; then 
to compare them with Moulton-Geden, counting all words given there as N.T, 
words. See Cadbury, op. cit. p. 7, for some similar investigations. 
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as Luke.1 A number of phrases in Acts have no parallels in 
the whole Greek Bible except in 2 Maccabees. For example, 
Savolyery thy kapSiav, Acts xvi. 14, 2 Macc. i. 4; cepupnyvivas 
iuatia or yitavas, Acts xvi. 22, 2 Mace. iv. 38; radcoecBau 
nuépav, Acts xxviii. 23, 2 Mace. iii. 14, xiv. 21 (¢ Tobit v. 6); 
Acts xxiv. 3, woAAjs eipnvns Ttuyxdvovtes .. . Sid THs oFs 
mpovotas, may be modelled on 2 Mace. iv. 6 avev Bacidixijs 
mpovoias advvatov elvar tuxelv eipyvns. The courtly use of 
mpovova in reference to a ruler is the same in both passages, and 
tuyydvew eipyvns is not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. 
But the most important instance is the description of the death 
of Herod, which seems to be dependent on 2 Maccabees in its 
use of traditional material to describe the death of a persecutor ; 
the parallels are best shown in two columns.” 


Acts xii. 2 Mace. ix. 
20. Av Se Ovpopaxov. 4, érapOels TO Ovpy. 
22. Ocod puv7. 10. Tov... TOY otpaviwy doTpwV 
dmrrecOat Soxovvta (cf. Isa. 
xiv. 13). 
23. erdragev adrov dyyeAoskupiov. 5. 6 de ravrerdaTys Kbpios 0 Geds 


Tov “Iopair erdragev avToV 


(cf. 2 Kings xix. 35.) 





1 H.g. Heb. xi. 34 f.=2 Macc. viii. 24, vi. 19, 28; for other parallels see 
Moffatt, Int. to N.T'. p. 32. 

Clement of Alexandria deduced from the style of Hebrews that it was a 
Greek edition made by Luke of an original Hebrew letter of Paul (see Eus. 
H.H. vi. 14). The hypothesis has found supporters up to the present day, 
see Moffatt, Int. pp. 435 ff., for the arguments in its favour, and Hawkins, 
Horae Synopticae (2nd ed.), pp. 192 f., for lists of words common to the Lucan 
writings and the other Gospels on the one side, and Hebrews on the other. 
Moffatt’s own conclusion is that “community of atmosphere is all that can 
fairly be postulated.”” According to Moulton Luke was “‘ the only N.T. writer 
except the author of Hebrews to show any conscious attention to Greek ideas 
of style” (Grammar, p. 18). This fact might be considered sufficient in itself 
to account for the similarity of style, but it seems unlikely that the develop- 
ment of the church at this stage was so far advanced as to admit of two 
unconnected literary circles with the same atmosphere. 

2 These and all other parallels in this chapter are given for what they 
are worth; probably recent criticism has exaggerated their value. Many 
apparent instances of borrowing are in reality examples of two writers making 
independent use of the common literary stock of the period. 


Tobit. 


Judith. 
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av@ dv ov« wxev thy Sdgav 4. brepnddvas. 7. brepnpavias. 


TO Dew. 
kal yevouevos TKwWANKOBpwros 9. WOTE Kal Ex TOU THpaTos TOV 
e€evutev. SvcaeBovs cxobAnkas avaceiv. 
15. otwvoBpadrovs. 
xiii, 1. Mavayv re “Hpwdov... 29. mapexopifero S¢ 7d capa Pi- 
civtpodos. Aurmos 6 cbvtpodos atrov. 


Most of these are resemblances of thought rather than language, 
and would hardly be worthy of attention, if it were not for the 
two striking linguistic parallels at theend. The cxwAnKxdSportos 
of Acts seems to be inspired by the ofwvoBpwrous of Maccabees,* 
and we have a reference to the civtpodos (here only in New 
Testament, very rare in LX X.) of the persecutor; but in a totally 
different connection.” 

Tobit seems to have been known to Luke,? so traces in Acts 
are to be expected. The story of Paul’s blindness reminds us 
of Tobit’s similar affliction. demides (here only in New Testa- 
ment), ix. 18, fell from Paul’s eyes; cf. Tobit iii. 17, xi. 12, 
where ezrifew is used in the corresponding context. As the 
blind Paul needed men as yetpaywyotvtes (not elsewhere in New 
Testament except xxii. 11), so the men of Nineveh were surprised 
to find Tobit tro undevds yerpaywyovpevor (xi. 16 x, elsewhere 
in LXX. only Judges xvi. 26 A).4 

Judith was known to the author of Hebrews,> possibly also 
to Luke. The speech of Stephen belongs to a fixed literary type, 

1 I find I have been anticipated in this suggestion, see Selwyn, Oracles in 
the N.T. pp. 99-113. 

2 It is noticeable that the authors of Acts and 2 Maccabees are both fond 
of introducing angels. Perhaps Luke may have dealt with his source, written 
or oral, for Acts xii. in the same way as the author of 2 Maccabees may be 
supposed to have treated Jason’s narrative. 

* £.g. Lk. xv. 20=Tobit xi. 9; see Simpson in Charles’s Apocrypha, i. 199. 

4 If the above suggestion is correct, Luke may have spoken of derides in 
allusion to the well-known story, and added deel as a kind of apology for the 
expression. This would answer the objection of Preuschen, who calls the word 
in this context “eine sehr unmedizinische volkstiimliche Vorstellung.” 

5 Heb. xi. 34 mapeuBords exduvay dddorpiwy; cf. 1 Clem. 55 "Iovdié 
...» UTnoato ... eehOetvy els Tiv mapeuBoryvy Tav dddodvAwy. The whole 


chapter is a commentary on the Hebrews passage; see R. Harris, Side Lights 
on New Testament Research, pp. 169, 170. 
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an early example of which is found in Jud. v. 5 ff. (apart from 
the original passage, Exod. i. 10, catacopitec Oar occurs in the 
Greek Bible only in Jud. v. 11, x. 19; Acts vii. 19). Jud. v. 
20, 21 may be compared with Acts v. 38, 39; ovvdpoun, apart 
from 3 Mace. iii. 8, comes in the Greek Bible only in Jud. x. 18 
and Acts xxi. 30, in Judith with sapeuBonrs}, in Acts with 
mapeuPory in the same context, xxi. 34; xaOnpepivds is found 
twice only in the Greek Bible, Jud. xii. 15 and Acts vi. 1, in 
similar contexts. 

There is a probability that the description of Judas in i. 18, 
and especially the curious use of mpnvys (= swollen” 2), 
was suggested by Wisd. iv. 19: Kal écovrat peta tovTo eis 
TTOMA ATiywov Kal eis DBpw ev vexpois 8.’ ai@vos, Ste pHs 
avtTovs apwvous mpnvels, Kal carevoer avTovs ex Oepwediov.t 

Certain affinities which exist between Acts and the Pseud- 
epigrapha may be fitly discussed at this point. As might be 
expected, they are of secondary importance, since the eschato- 
logical motive, dominant in the Jewish Apocalypses, has left 
but faint traces in Acts. The data may be treated under three 
heads: (a) a parallel to the prison story of Acts xvi. from the 
Testamenis of the XII. Patriarchs ; (b) elements in the narrative 
of the speech and death of Stephen possibly derived from Jewish 
Apocalypses ; (c) some other parallels. The references added in 
brackets are to Dr. Charles’s edition of the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
eprgrapha, 1913. 


(a) Acts xvi. Testament of Joseph viii.? 
(Charles, 11. 349). 


23. moAAds Se emievtes avtois 4. Kal €hO@v 6 avip adtrijs ePare 














mAnyas €Badov «is vdAa- pe cis pvrakyy ev ro adrov 
KHV, wapayyetAavrTes TH Se- oikm Kal TH EENS partiywoas 
opoprirak. daopadas rTypeiv eLerepilé pe eis TV TOV Papaw 
avTouvs. ELPKTHV. 





1 See F. H. Chase, J.7'.S., January 1912, and R. Harris, Am. Journ. of Theol., 
January 1914. 

2 Dr. Charles’s edition of the Greek text. Most of this section is taken from 
a note of mine in J.7.S., xv. (1914) p. 599, with the permission of the editors. 
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a / 4 
24, ds rapayyeAtav TovatTnv Aa- 
‘\ ” > x. > X\ 
Bov eBadrev avtovs cis THY 
> pee S ‘ Ax As ‘\ 
érwrépav pvdakiny Kat Tovs 
rédas noparicaro aitay ets 


70 &vAov. 
25. Kara Se Td perovoKTLOV IlavAos 
* / l4 
kat LiAas mpowevxXopevor 





4 / > na 
bpvovv Tov Beov, ernkpowvTo 





X 5 al e 4 
S¢ avtav ot derpuot, 


5. Kat as juny ev tots Seopots, 4 
Aiyurria ovvetxeto amd THs 


Avrns. 


(a) 
€X\Dodca dé émn- 


KpoGr6 ov mas 





nixaplorouv Tw 
Kuply kai tuvovv 
év otk Tod oKorous 
kal €xapov év 
itapa pwvy Soéd- 
fav roiv Bedv pov, 
bre dua mpopdcews 





(8) 
Kal émnkpoaTd jLov 
mas tuvouv Kiprov 





év olkw oxérous Kal 
év ihapg wry 
xalpwr  €ddgafor 
Tov Gedy povov 8rt 
dia mpopdcews ar- 
mrrA\Xaynv Tis Ai- 
yurrlas. 





adarndr\aynv THS 
Alyurrias. 
ii. 3. Tot SeopodptAakos. 





ix. 4, nKovoe THS Pwvyns pov mpoc- 
EVX OMEVOV. 


> , ee ie Mi Ma AK: 
29. airjoas Se Pora eioerponoev. vii. 3. ToTe obv evKatpiav AaBovo~a 





> / , 
ELOETIONTE TPOS LE. 


The two narratives have in common (i.) a beating; (ii.) a double 
casting into prison ; (iii.) the mention of bonds; (iv.) the con- 
necting of a house with the prison, see Acts xvi. 34; (v.) two 
words—Secpopira€ and éraxpodo0a:—which do not occur else- 
where in the Greek Bible, though apyidecpopvAaé is found in 
Gen. xxxix.; and (vi.) one word—eiorndav—the only other 
occurrence of which in the Greek Bible is Amos v. 19. The 
effect is cumulative, and some literary connection between the 
two passages becomes highly probable. 

(b) The following parallels to the story of Stephen are worthy 
of notice. I offer no opinion as to the extent to which Christian 
elements occur in these apocalyptic writings. ~ 
Ass. Mos. iii. 11 (Charles, i. 417). 


Moses... who suffered many 
things in Egypt and in the Red 
Sea and in the wilderness during 
forty years. 


Acts vil. 

36. obros éEjyayev avrods TojTas 
répara Kal onpeia ev TH 
Aiyirtp Kat év “Epvdp¢ 
Oardooyn Kal ev TH epypy 
ern .TETTApaKovTa. 





1 This combination of words does not occur in the LXX. 
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Apoc. Mos. xxxiii. 2 (11. 149). 
55. drevioas eis Tov otpavov «idev And she [Eve] gazed steadfastly 
ddgav Geod Kai’ lnootv exrora into heaven, and beheld a chariot 
ex defu@v Tov Beod . . . of light... 
Apoc. Mos. xlii. 8 (ii. 153).+ 
59, 60. Tov Xrédhavov éerixadot- But after she had prayed, she 


pevov kat éeyovta Kipre gazed heavenwards and groaned 
"Inood, dé£ar 7d mvevpd pov aloud and smote her breast and 
. Kal TOUTO eirav Exowp7 On. said: ‘‘God of all, receive my 


spirit,’ and straightway she 
delivered up her spirit to God. 


In illustration of Acts vii. 38, tod dyyéXov Tod AadovyTOS 
avTa év TO dper Yuva, may be adduced Jub. i. 27, ii. 1 (Charles, 
ii. 13), where the angel talks with Moses on the mount, and the 
(later) preface to Apoc. Mos. (ii. 138), where the angel is 
identified as Michael. 

(c) Acts i. 8 ws éoydtov ths yns. Cf. Ps. Sol. vi. 16, 
where Pompey is described as rév amr’ éoydrou THs ys (ed. Ryle 
and James, Charles, ii. 641). 

Acts i. 18 apnvijs yevouevos éXaxnoev pécos, Kal éLeytOn 
TdvTa Ta oTayyva adtod. Cf. The Story of Ahikar, vii. 38, 
Arabic (Charles, ii. 776). “‘ And when Nadad heard that speech 
from his uncle Haiqar, he swelled up immediately and became 
like a blown-out bladder. And his limbs swelled and his legs 
and his feet and his side, and he was torn and his belly burst 
asunder and his entrails were scattered, and he perished, and 
died. And his latter end was destruction and he went to hell.” 
Cf. Acts i. 25; if mpnv7s ini. 18 may be translated “swollen ” 
(see p. 77) the resemblance becomes more striking. 

Acts ii. 8 [ldp@0u cai Myjdo. Cf. 1 Enoch lvi. 5 (ii. 222), 
where the “‘ Parthians and Medes” are “ the chief nations in the 
league against Israel” (Charles, T’he Book of Enoch, 1912, in loc.). 

Acts viii. 10 odros éotw 1 Ad’vayis tod Oeot n Kadovpévn 
Meyarn. Cf. Jub. xl. 7 (ii. 71), where the Egyptians proclaim 


1 See Charles, ii. 126, where the editor apparently sees no Christian influence 
here. 
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before Joseph “ZI, El wa ’ Abirér,” rendered by Charles, “ God, 
God, the Mighty One of God,” and explained as “ the title of a 
great magician.”’ 

C. There are three important questions which arise in 
connection with Acts, in each of which it is natural to ask 
what bearing, if any, the LXX.has on the problem: (i.) the 
“ Western ”’ or 8-text, (ii.) Luke and Josephus, (iii.) the author’s 
medical phraseology. 

There are some 50 words? used in the Codex Bezae version 
of Acts, which do not occur elsewhere in the true text of Lk. 
or Acts, it being assumed for this purpose that the Westcott and 
Hort text is the true one. 

Thirty-one of these are found in the LXX.: SeAvvor iii. 1, 
opupor ili. 8, cuvexmropeverOas iii. 11, Bapdveu iii. 14, évépyera 
iv. 24, dudxpiors iv. 32, éyxrctew Vv. 23, wraivew v. 38, TUPAVVOS 
v. 39, huyadevew vil. 29, Scadiprrdvery vill. 24, xvii. 18, dupos 
vil. 24, mpoceyyifew x. 25, Stacadetvy x. 25, Bérrtiov x. 28, 
akovoTos Xi. 1, ériddwrew xii. 7, viocey xii. 7, BaOpds xii. 
10, émituyydvew xill. 29, émiOvew xiv. 13, émiceiew xiv. 19, 
atrootepety XV1. 19, dvaytpvnoKey xvi. 35, dvaitios xvi. 37, 
Taploety Xvi. 30, évTiOévar xvili. 4, xataBody xviii. 13, 
émupépery xix. 12, éEopxifew xix. 14, évad\reoOar xix. 16 
dupodov xix. 28, mXeloTos xix. 32, avépyeo Pat xxi. 11. 

On the other hand, 19 do not occur in the LXX.: 
cuvédpios Vv. 35, érruyeipnots xii. 3, Tuyov xii. 15, é€avolyeuw 
xil. 16, #dvora xill. 8, Erépws Xill. 35, dvddrecOar xiv. 10, péyws 
xv. 4, ouSjrnows xv. 7, émuxpadfew xvi. 39, Sucropeiv xvii. 23, 
atroNanety XVill. 25, cvyxatravevery xviii. 26, ouvrexviTns xix. 25, 
meumrTaios XX. 6, vroNdutras Xx. 8, ToTama@s xx. 18, dmoce XX. 
19, xatapwveiy xxii. 24, rpooteivey xxii. 25. 

Several words in the above lists are clearly scribal blunders, 
and it must be remembered that a corrupt text, such as Codex 
Bezae confessedly is, comes badly out of such an inquiry. How- 


1 These lists, though as full as I have been able to make them, are not, 
necessarily exhaustive. 
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b ever, the evidence, so far as it goes, does not suggest any marked 
difference between the a and £ texts in their relation towards 
the LXX. In two instances the author of the Bezan gloss seems 
to use the Hellenistic Old Testament in exactly the way that 
has been shown above to be characteristic of Luke: Acts iv. 24 
eriyvovtes THY TOD Oeod évépyevay ... Kal eitov Aecordta 
KkTrX.=3 Macc. v. 28 todto S& Hv évépyera tod mdvta Se- 
otrotevovtos Oeod, cf. v. 12, 2 Mace. iii. 29, Wisd. vii. 26; and 
Acts vill. 24 65 woAdd KAralwv ot Siedipravev=Tob. x. 7 od 
dueditravev Opnvodca. 

’ The question of the influence of Josephus turns upon certain 
_ passages wherein Luke appears to have been influenced by 
Josephus. But the general resemblance of vocabulary and 
style between the two authors forms a subsidiary argument, 
which has been worked out in great detail by Krenkel, Josephus 
und Lukas (1894), pp. 289 fi. 

He examines the 751 words? peculiar to the Lucan writings 
in the New Testament, and gives four tables of results. Out 
of the 751 (a) 309 are found in Lk.-Acts, LXX., and Josephus ; 
(6) 87 in Lk.-Acts and LXX., but not in Josephus; (c) 178 in 
Lk.-Acts and Josephus, but not in LXX.; (d) 177 in Lk.-Acts, 
but neither in LXX. nor Josephus. He concludes that a writer 
who, on the one hand, shows his dependence on the LXX. so 
clearly, and, on the other, has more than twice as many peculiar 
words in common with Josephus as he has with the LXX., must 
have been influenced by the former in a greater degree than by 
the latter.? 

Unfortunately Krenkel’s work was written before the Oxford 
concordance to the LXX. was available, and considerable deduc- 
_ tions must be made before his figures can be accepted. Of his 
_ third list no less than 78 words which are said to be absent from 
the LXX., are actually found there, or 83, counting doubtful 


a 1 Note that Hawkins makes 413 + 58 + 261= 732 peculiar words, by a more 
_ careful scrutiny of doubtful readings; see above, p. 70. 

ae 2p. 331. 
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readings not found in Swete’s text. Of these 74 come in those 
parts of the Greek Old Testament which have no Hebrew 
equivalent !: adyvwortos, aywvia, aitiov (=aitia), avadidovat, 
avaiseia, avamnpos, avatpépewv, avevpicxew, avtikpus (with 
gen.), dmodéyerOat, amowiyeav, daoxeiv, aopévas, artis, 
Snudotos, Sidyvwcis, Siavdew, eyKvos, eOifew, eloTpéyery, 
éxranrelv, éxtévera, Evavos, ériBoadv, émuBovrny, éruyiver@at, 
émuxoupia, émixpivev, émiopadrgrs, émitpoTy,  evepyéTns, 
eVOupos, lepdcvros, KaOnpepwvos, xatadixn, KaTaceteLy, 
KaTacTéAne, KAtoia, Apos, AvowTedely, peTplws, pores, 
ovola, dyrciv, tapddo€os, mapaweivy, Tapdonpos, Tepipnyvuvat, 
TEPLT PETELY, THOUS, mpea Beta, TPNVIS, T poo KAtLveLy, T poTeivel, 
mpotpérecOa, povvicbar, cuptrapeivar, cuppverv, cvvedavvery, 
cvvérrecbar, cvvodevev, TUYTUYYXaVELV, TEKUNPLOV, TENET oper, 
bmnpeteiv, bToBddrew, brolwvvivat, vroxpiverOar, vrovoelv, 
UToxwpetv, prravOpadtras, prroverkia, piroppovas, yrevaterv. 

Four actually occur in the rest of the LXX.—éxeice, purtety,” 
avvtpopos, cpupdv—while Batos, evmropia, TpocaTretnely, oKEUT, 
cupTAnpody are given in Hatch-Redpath, though absent from 
Swete. 

In this way the non-LXX. peculiar Lucan words, which Luke 
has in common with Josephus, are brought down to about 
one hundred. A further reduction may be made for a few 
nautical terms, which could hardly be expected in the LXX., 
where the subject is practically unrepresented, and also for such 
words as avOvraros, ceBactos, and others which are specially 
applicable to the conditions of the first century. The number 
of peculiarly Lucan words absent from the LXX. but found in 
Josephus thus becomes about equal to those which are in the 
LXX., but absent from Josephus, and this part of Krenkel’s 
argument thus loses its force. 

(iii.) Medi- The argument in Hobart’s The Medical Language of St. Luke, 


Gon which even since the publication of Harnack’s Lukas der Arzt 


1 See p. 73. 
2 See Thackeray, Grammar of Old Testament Greek, i. p. 244. 
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still remains the classic presentment of the theory that the 


j language of Lk. and the Acts shows that the author had received 
_ a medical training, is twofold, being based on (a) the supposition 


that the narratives of healing disclose a special medical interest, 
and (b) the employment by Luke of a number of non-medical 
terms of frequent occurrence in medical books. 

As regards the latter, if it can be shown that these words are 
found in the LXX., it is as legitimate to account for their presence 
by Luke’s familiarity with the Greek Scriptures as by knowledge 
of medical literature. 

The figures for Acts are as follows. Of the words claimed 
by Hobart as medical (of which 6 do not occur in Westcott and 
Hort), about 84 per cent are found in the LXX. (including 5 


_ not given in Swete’s text). Out of the 30 non-LXX. words, 4 


may be disregarded—dvevOertos, dydoTroteiv, sKwANKOBpaTos, 
ovvOpuTrev—since Hobart produces no parallels, only analogous 
formations, 2 occur in a nautical context in chapter xxvii., where 
it seems perverse to suppose any medical interest—xoruvpBar, 
vrotpéyerv—and 23 are given in Liddell & Scott’s lexicon 
as used by authors of the classical and pre-classical periods : 
> 4 > / > / 3 / bd > 4 
aKONUTMS, avaxabife.v, ATOKaTdOTAaGLS, ATLTLA, ACLTOS, aynrus, 
Svatropetv, SiayerpifecOar, Sucevtéptov, eioxanrety, érraxpodcbar, 
b] a > a / A e a b / 
émrionpueiv, evtropelcbar, Kalarre, KrLVvapLov, odoLTropety, dOovn, 
OMOTEXVOS, TapoTpvvely, Tiptpacbar, TpooTnyvuvat, TVYKLVELD, 
guvaritecbat. One word only remains, dvwtepixds, and it is 
hard to see why any writer should have described high ground by 


' this term because he was familiar with its technical sense of 


- * emetic.” 


This does not necessarily invalidate the argument, for Luke’s 


_ choice of LXX. words may have been determined by his previous 
_ training, but it certainly makes a restatement of it desirable. In 
a few cases Luke seems to have used LXX. words, but in the vast 
“majority of instances he employed such words as would have 
- occurred to an educated Greek with Jewish connections. 


1 See further, p. 68. 
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Turning to Hobart’s argument from the use of technical 
medical language in narratives of healing, we find it hardly 
affected by any evidence drawn from the LXX. For this purpose 
examples from the LXX. are of no value unless they are taken 
from a more or less medical context. Harnack,! following 
Hobart, has given a list of passages in Acts where Luke seems 
to be using technical terms in describing disease. Very few of 
these can be paralleled from the LXX. at all. The following 
may be noted: é&éuéev xii. 23, cf. Ezek. xxi. 7 (12), advvatos 
xiv. 8, cf. Tob. ii. 10x, davm Babe? xx. 9, cf. Sir. xxi. 7, 
Katatinrew XXvili. 6, cf. 4 Macc. iv. 11. However, these 
parallels are of little importance compared with the mass of 
evidence which Hobart has brought from medical writers. His 
argument is cumulative. Even one such phrase as that in 
XXvill. 8, aupetois xal Sucevtepip acuvexyouevov, deserves 
attention ;2 for here there are three usages without parallel in 
the LXX.—ducevrepie, the plural of wuperds and cvvéxer Oar 
of disease.® 


Actual quotations in the Acts from the Old Testament * must 


1 [uke the Physician, pp. 175-198. 

2 In the Gospel, Luke’s alterations of the Marcan narrative in stories of 
miraculous healings give the best opportunity for investigating the problem. 
Harnack, Luke the Physician, pp. 182 ff., gives ten passages of this nature ; 
in four of these there is a possibility of Luke having been influenced by LXX. 
phraseology: (i.) Lk. iv. 35 = Mark i. 26, plyav substituted for orapdéav. 
orapdccew comes 4 times in LXX., fpimrew over 100 times, and is constantly 
used of casting a body on to the ground; (ii.) Lk. iv. 39=Mark i. 30 with 
érloras érdvw adris érerlunoe T@ mwuper@, in place of mpocehOav Hyeiper adrhvy 
Kparhoas THs xetpds. Xrivar érdvw rds is a LXX. phrase, e.g. Gen. xviii. 2, 
a passage perhaps familiar to Luke; cf. Acts x. (see below, p. 103 note). There 
is no parallel to érerlunoev 7@ muper~ in LXX., nor is one given by Hobart ; 
(iii.) Lk. v. 18 = Mark ii. 3. Luke substitutes wapadedupuévos (5 times in LXX.) 
for mapadurixés (not in LXX.); (iv.) Lk. viii. 55= Mark v. 42. Luke intro- 
duces kal éréorpevev 7d mvedua airfis, a LXX. phrase; see Judges xv. 19 (cf. 
also 1 Kg. xvii. 21). 

8 But it is joined with $68 in Job iii. 24 and mexpig in Job x. 1. 

The foregoing section was written in 1913-14. Prof. Cadbury’s investiga- 
tions mark a great advance (see pp. 349 ff.), and had I written later it would 
have been on somewhat different lines.. The results of my studies are given 
without alteration as corroborating his main position, 

4 See Swete, Int. pp. 381-405; Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo, 
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_ now be discussed, informal quotations being reserved for the 
next section. If the actual quotations are defined as consist- 
ing of passages cited by xafas yéypamrac or other introductory 
formula, or the context of which makes it plain that a citation 
rather than mere allusion is intended, they appear to be 28 in 
number.1 In places the criterion is somewhat subjective, especi- 
ally in chap. vii. Where the passage is prefaced by a verb of 
saying, it has been treated as a formal quotation. All three 
divisions of the Old Testament—Law, Prophets and Writings— 
are amply represented, and some books are quoted, such as 
Amos and Joel, which have otherwise left little mark on the 
New Testament. 

q The citations may be divided into: A, those which are in 
_ exact or substantial agreement with the LXX.; B, those which 
show substantial variation. Here again it is difficult to draw the 
line, and there are one or two which might without impropriety 
be put in either class.” 

A. Passages agreeing with the LXX. may be classed as 
showing (i.) exact agreement, (ii.) substantial agreement. 


A. (i.) Exact Agreement between Acts and LXX. 
Acts ii. 25-28. Psalms xv. 8-11. 


25. Aaveid yap Aéyer eis adrov' 


7 7, > A , 7, / > A , 
Tpoopwpynv Tov KUpLov evwaTriov 8, Tpowpwynv Tov KipLov Evwriov 
\ / tld 3 “ \ / q > a“ 
pov Oia mravrTds, Te ex SeEvov pov Oud. wavrds, OTe €x SeEvov 
aie . 74 A “~ yr S 4 A “ 
pod extiv, iva py cadrevOo. pod extiv iva py cadrevdo. 
26. dua Tovto nudpavOn pov 7 9. dia TovTo nidpavly 7) Kapdia 
, \ > / e ‘ > / ¢€ 
kapdia Kat yyaAAudcaro 1 pov Kat yyaAXidcato 1 





pp. 130-169. In the earlier part of this article Swete’s Old Testament in Greek 
has been used. Here, however, in writing out the text of the LXX. Tischen- 
dorf was followed. This was originally accidental, but it has been allowed to 
stand on the ground that Tischendorf’s text is probably nearer than Swete’s 
to the text current in the first century. It seemed unnecessary to burden 
the page with textual notes which will be added when called for at the ap- 
_ propriate places in the commentary. 

1 See Swete, Ini. p. 382. On p. 388 a somewhat shorter list of citations 
is given. 

2 Textual variations will be treated in the commentary. 
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27, 


28. 


25, 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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yrAGood pov, eT. O€ Kat) Ta pE 
pov Katarkynvice: er éAmid., 


drt ovK evkatadcipers TV 
Wuxiv pov eis gdnv ovde 
d0ceus TOV body cov tdeiv 


SiabOopav. 


> / / € \ A 
éyvipurds por odovs wis, 


> , 
evppoovvns 
peTa TOV TpOTWTOV Tov. 


TAnpwres pe 


Acts iv. 25, 26. 


c “ € “ X\ 4 
6 TOU maTpds Huav dud rvev- 


€ / / \ 
patos aylov otdpatos Aavetd 
madds gov eimdév: iva Ti 


édptatav €Ovn Kat aot Eeue- 


/ 
Nerynoav Keve ; 


Trapertnoav ot PBacirels Tis 


ys Kal of Gpxovres ovvi- 
XOnoav ért 7d avdTd Kata TOU 
Kupiov Kal Kata TOU XpLrTOU 
aUTOV. 

Acts vii. 27, 28. 

S¢ ddukov Tov mAnoiov 
drwcato attov eimov: Tis 
oe KaTEecTHOEV GpXovTa Kal 
Sixaariyv ep pov ; 


pay avedeiv pe ov Gédeis, Sv 


tpomov avetAes €xOes Tov 
Aiytrrvov ; 


Acts vii. 35. 


n XV nan a > / 
TOUTOV TOV Movony, OV nPV)- 


/ XN 
cavto eimdvrTes* Tis TE KaT- 
” 
éorycev apxovTa 
, ge ¢ Q \ \ 
KaoTiv, TovTov 6 Beds Kat 


kat 6u- 


bd ‘\ \ > 
dpxovtTa Kal AvTpwTnv am- 
ze ‘\ \ > EX. 
éoradkev adv xeuplt ayyeAov 
“ > / > a > ~ 
Tov opOEevTos avTm EV TH 


Bary. 


“ , ” \ \ € 
yAdood pov, ete d€ Kat 4 
odp& pov KatarKnvecer er 
eAridu. 

10. dtc ovK é€yxatadAeiers THV 

Va > id 29OX 
Yuxnv pov eis gonv, ovde 
Sdoevs Tov dowv cov idetv 
diapOopav. 

ll. éyvdpurds ror ddovs wis’ 
evppoo tvs 
peTa TOV mMpoorwrov 


/ 
wAnpwoers pe 
ov, 

/ > a a 
TeprvoTynres ev TH Seta Tov 
ets TEAOS. 


Psalms ii. 1, 2. 


1. va ti ehptatav €Ovy, Kat Aaol 
> 
epeNeTyoav Kev. ; 


2. mapertnoav ot PBacrr«is ths 
ys Kat ob apxovres cvvi- 
3: FA > \ ”~ 
XOonoav eri 7d avTd KaTa TOU 
Kuptov Kal Kata TOU xpioTod 
avToUv. 
Exodus u. 13, 14. 

13. Aéyee TPO Gdixodvvte* Sia Ti od 
Torres TOV TANCioV ; 

14. 6 S€ etre tis oe Karéornoev 
” \ \ > 4) 
apxovTa Kat dukactyv ed 
npav; pa davereiy pe od 
Oédeus Ov Tpdmov aveires x Oes 
tov Alyvrtvov ; 

\ 


Exodus ii. 14. 


c \ Ss / , 

6 O¢€ €lrre* Tis GE KATET THO EV 
a&pxovta Kat duxacriy ep 
npov; py davedciv pe od 

4 “a 4 > al XA 
GéXeus Ov Tpdrov avetres xOes 
.Y 5 , 
tov Atytrrwov ; 
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Acts xiii. 33. 
Os kal ev TO Parpo yéeyparTar 
TO Sevrépp* vids pov ef or, 
ey ojpepov yeyevvnkd oe. 


Psalms ii. 7. 


UA Af bi es 

KUplos ele TPOS PE* VLOS [OV 
el ov, ey onpepov yeyév- 
VnKd oe. 


A. (ii), Substantial Agreement between Acts and LXX. 


Acts 1. 20. 
yéyparta. yap ev BiBrAo 

lal 4 ¢ 
Padrpav: yevnOjTw 7) exavdss 
avTov épnpos Kal pa) ETH O 
KaTOuKGV év avTy, Kal’ TIV 
> \ > lad 7 
émickomy artod AaPEeTw 
ETEPOS. 


Acts ii. 34, 35. 


34. od yap Aaveld ave els TOUS 
yop 7 


> , / N > / 
ovpavovs, Aeyer Se autos’ 
elev KUpLos TH KUpi pov* 
/ > nN 
KdOov éx deEv@v pov, 


35. éws dv G0 Tovs éxOpots cov 


ec / n an 
broToéotov TOV TOOMV Tov. 


Acts vii. 37 (cf. i. 22). 

MY Se € eh ane 
obtds extiv 6 Mwvons o etrras 
a Cm. | 7 4, 
trois viois IopayrA: rpopyrnv 
tiv dvactioe 0 Oeds ex 
fal > al € a € Ds 
Tov ddeAPav VBOV Ws ELE. 

Acts vii. 40. 
> / be <p 7 , 
eimovres TH Aapwv* oinoov 
npiv Ocods ot rporopetoovTat 
npov: 6 yap Mwvojs, otros 
Os é&jyayev ds eK ys 


Aiytirrov, ovK oidapev ti 


> - n 
€VEVETO AUTO. 


Acts viii. 32, 33. 


32. 7) de weproxt) ays yeas iy 


dveyivair nev 7V avTn * OS 


mpoBarov ért opaynv 7xOn, 


Psalms eviii. 8. 


, ay > an 
yernPjitwocav at npépar avTod 
2} 7 \ X\ > ‘ 
dAlyat, Kal THY exioKoTiV 

> n 4 oO 
adtov AaPou €reEpos. 


Psalms cix. 1. 


eirev 6 KUpLOS TH KUpPi pov" 
Ka0o0v ék SeEi@v prov ews av 
06 robs éxOpots vov tzo- 
TOOLOV TOV TOOWY GoD. 


Deut. xviii. 15. 


> 
TpopiTnv ex TOV addeAPOv Gov 
4 
Ws eve avarryoeL woe KUpLos 
¢ / 3 aN’ «3 / 
6 Geds Gov, avTov axotoed Oe, 


Exod. xxxii. 23. 

Aéyovor yap pou roinvov Hiv 
Geots of mpomwopedoovrat 
npov. 0 yap Mwvons oftos 
0 dvOpwros Os eEnyayev Huas 
€€ Aiytimrov, odk oldapev Ti 

, ane 

yeyovev avro. 


Isaiah liii. 7, 8. 


ws mpoParov eri opaynv 7x On, 
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a € > > , lat 
Kat ws apvos evavTiov Tov 
/ > ” 4 
KELPOVTOS GUTOV Apwvos, OUTWS 
ovk avolye Td oTdpa adrod. 


5 a 7 € 7 
33. €v TH TaTEewWoEL  KpioLs 
2 a wn \ \ > “A 
adTov npOn* THY yevedv adrov 
tis Sunynoerat; OTe aiperas 
5 wn “ if \ > “ 
ard THS yAs N (wn avrov. 


Acts xii. 35. 
dudte Kat ev erépp éyer* ov 
Sdces Tov dowdy cov ideiv 
SiapBopav. 
Acts xxviii. 26, 27. 

26. Aéywv: mopevOnts mpds Tov 
Nady TovTOV Kal eirdév* axon 
GKOvOETE Kal OV pi) TUVATE, 
kat BdAErovtes BArEferE kal 

ame, Sale, si 38 Sul) \ 
ov py inte: eraxtvOn yap 
¢ 4 “ an , 
 Kapoia Tov Aaov TovTov, 

27. kat tots daciv Bapéws jKovcay, 
Kat tTovs opOadrpodrs adrav 
exdppvoav’ py more wo 

a. '3 A XN A tay, 
tots obOaApots Kat tols woiv 
akovowo. Kal TH Kapodia 
cvveow Kal emioTpedwouw, 
Kal idoopat avTovs. 


\ hd > > 7 “” 
Kal ws apvds evavTiov Tov 
, 
KELPOVTOS Gpwvos, OUTWS OK 
dvolye. T) oTOpa. 


> a ie ¢€ / 
8. €v TH TarEewooe 4 Kpiots 
avtod = 4pOn> Thy 
avtovd tis Siunynoerar; Ste 
” ] a“ la € ‘ 
aipeTar ard THS ys (wr 


> “ 
GUTOV. . . . 


yeveay 


Psalms xv. 10. 

Ort ovK €yxataXeiers THY Wu- 
XHV pov eis Gv, ovde Sdces 
Tov body cov ideiv SuapOopdav. 

Isaiah vi. 9, 10. 
\ .@ / \ > 
kat elre* mopevOnri Kal eiadv 
a a , oy) Ses see oe / 
Te Aa@ toitTw* akon aKor~ 
> a 
GETE Kal OV pa) OUVATE, Kal 
Brerovres BreverE Kat od 
pony tdnre. 
10. exraxivOn yap 7 Kapdia Tod 
Aaov Tovrov, Kal Trois ooiv 
> “~ 4 ” \ 
avTav Bapéws yKovrav, Kal 
\ > \ > /, 
Tovs OPOadrpors exdpproay, 
py Tore wot Tols 6POaA pois, 
kal toils @olvy axotvowot, Kat 
TH Kapdia cuvao. Kal éze- 
, VE A 3 4 
oTpEePwort, Kat iécopat avTOvS 


B. Free Versions of the LXX. in Acts. 


Acts 1. 20. 
yéyparra. yap ev PBiBrAw 
Padpav yevnOyrw 7 eravris 
GvTOU Epnuos Kal py ErTw 6 
KGTOLKOV év GUTH, Kai’ THY 
AdBerw 


> \ > 7 
ET LO KOT YV QaUTOV 


4 
ETEPOS. 


Acts ii. 17-21. 

17. kal éorar év tals éoyarass 
€ 7 lA € 6 / > tod 
npepats, A€yer O Beds, Eexxew 
dard Tov mvetpatdss pov emt 


Psalms lIxviii. 26. 


yernOjrw % éravris adrav 
npnpwpevn, Kal év Tois oKy- 
vopariv avTav pa éoTw 6 
KQTOLKWY. 


Joel ii. 28-32. 


\ \ a \ 2 a 

28. KalETTAL META TATA Kal EKKED 
> 7, / 

ard Tov Tveb}uards pou emt 











Tacav odpKa, Kal mpopnred- 
cove of viol tuOv Kal at 
Ovyarépes bywv, Kal ot veavi- 
a , 
TKoL tpov dpareas diovTat, 
kal ot mperBirepor ipov 
évurrviows évuTviac Oyncovra. * 
7 ; Se ‘A 4 
Kai ye ext tovs dovAovs pov 
4 25 \ , ; > 
kat emt tas dovAas pov ev 
Tais ipépars exeivars ExXew 
dr Tov mvevpards pov, Kal 
Tpopytetoova ty. 
19. kat ddéow tépata év TH odpave 
avo Kat onpeta ert THs ys 








£ @ \ Leu \ 29 / 
KATH, Aiwa Kat TUP Kat aT pio 
KQrvov. 
20. 6 HAws petartpadjcerat eis 
oKOTOS Kal 7 weAHVY Eis aipa, 
‘\ > A Ci ie i“ 
mpiv eAOciv npépay Kupiov 
X / A n 
THYv peyadny Kat exipavi. 
21. Kal 


7 ” , 
Kkadéontat 7d dvoua Kupiov 


* cay a 2. 5) 
€OTaL FTWAS OS EQV ETL- 


/ 
cwOnoera. 


\ Acts iii. 22, 23 (cf. vii. 37). 


22. Mwvorijs pev elrrev Ste rpopyryv 
buiv avactnoe: Kiptos 6 Beds 
> “ > “ € “ ¢ 
ex TOV adeAhav tuoV ws 
Si F > nw > / \ 
Eve’ avTov axotvoerOe Kata. 

/ ee ba) / 
TavTa doa av Aadjon mpds 
bas. 

23. extau b€ rasa Wuyi) yTUs av 

py aKxotoy Tov mpopytov 

exeivou é£orAcOpevOjoerar x 

Tov Aaov, — 


y I ia ote ae eal oan es se - 7 ath rare *< a adn. * iy 
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an , ct / v3 
TATA TdpKa, Kal TpopynTev- 
a ‘ € 
ovo of viol buoy Kal at 
Ovyarépes byuwv, Kal ot mpe- 
4 en bY en > 
oPirepot tuov evirrvia evuT- 
viacOyjcrovTat, Kat ot veavioKoL 
ec ~ ¢ / ” 
DOV opares OWovTat* 
29. Kal ext rods SovrAovs pov Kal 
wow \ 7 > A re Sas 
ert Tas SovAas ev Tats HUEpats 
éexeivaus EkXE@ ATs TOD TvEv- 
pards p.0v * 


30. kal ddéow Tépara ev ovpave, 
i Py OE aA wee ive x a 
Kal ert THS yns aipa Kat wip 
Kal aTpi0a, Kamvov. 


31. 6 HAvos peraotpadpyoerat eis 
oK6Tos Kal 7 ceAHV Els aipa 
\ 24 c \ e , 7 
mpiv eABeiv tiv npEepav Kupiov 
\ 7 \ 2 “ 
THY peyaAnv Kat exipavi. 
32. Kal 


, Nl it , 
Kadernrat TO OVOULA KUptoU 


7 a a) ds > 
cOTaL WAS OS EAV ETTL- 


7 
cwOnoerat. 


Deut. xviii. 15 fi. 


15. mpopyrnv ex Tov addeApov cov 
Ws Eue avaoTHoEL ToL KUpLOS 
LS / > “ > 7 
6 Os gov, avTov axot- 
ceo Oe. 
\ / if > , ‘ 
16. kaTa TavTa OTA YTHTW Tapa 
x 
Kupiov .. . 
‘\ € »” a“ 3X ‘\ 
19. kat 6 GvOpwros os edv pr 
> 4 4 ba 7 ce 
dkotoyn dca av Aadjoy oO 
mpopiytyns exeivos ext TH 
> eee < / > ‘ > 7 
dvépati pov, €yw exduKjow 
> > lel 
e€ avTov. 


Lev. xxiii. 29. 

Taga Wuxi) ATs py Tamrecvoy- 
OET aL ev GUTH TH Npepy. TAUTY 
éLooOpevOjrerat Ex TOU Aaov 
AVTNS. 
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Acts iii. 25. 
c an > \ e ane." nw 
tpels eoTe of viol TMV Tpo- 
a \ “nn 7, ® 
dntov kal THs SwabhjKyns Fs 
c \ 4 ~ 3 A 
6 Oeds SueBero mpds Tods 
Tarépas vpav, €eywv pds 
> / Scie “a 4 / 
ABpadp* Kat €v TO orépparti 
gov evrAoynPioovTa, TacaL 
at TaTpiat THS yns. 


Acts vii. 3. 

Kal elrev mpds adtov: é&edOe 
€k THS YRS gov Kal THS 
ovyyevelas cov, Kat Setpo eis 
THY ynv qv av cot SeiEu. 


Acts vii. 6, 7. 
6. eAdAnoev Sé obrws 6 Oeds Ste 
eoTat TO OTEpa avVTOV map- 
| a > / \ 
otkov ev yy aAAortpia, Kat 
SovAbcovTLV avTS Kal KAKU- 


, 
OOvd lV eTH TET PAKOO LA 


4 ee | 


7. kat Td EOvos @ av SovAcborovew 
“ > 7 ¢€ » Ag \ 
Kpiv@ eyo, 0 Oeds etrev, Kat 
VX n > 7 ‘\ 
peta Tavta e€eAevoovTat Kat 
atpedoovaiv poe ev TH TOrw 
TOUTY. 
Acts vii. 32. 
> \ ¢€ “ / 
eyo 0 Oeds THY TaTépwv GoD, 
6 Beds “ABpadp kat "Ioadx 
kat “laxwB. evtpopos Se 
/ ou > > / 
yevopevos Mwvojs ovk éroA pa 
KATAVONT AL. 


Acts vil. 33, 34. 
33. elev 6é avT@ O Kbpios* AToov 
Td brddnua TOV ToddV GoD, 


Gen. xxii. 18. . 


\ > Xr On > - 
kat evevAoynOjcovTa: ev TO 
oméppati cov mévta Ta EOvy 
Tis yas, avP Ov brijKovras 
~ > “ Lal 
THS Enns Povijs. 
Gen. xi. 1. 
\ S 4 a 4 = 
kal ere Ktpios TH “ABpap 
“~ Lal > 
e£eAOe &x THS ys TOV Kal EK 
an > 
THS ovyyeveias gov Kat ék 
TOU oikov Tov TaTpds cov, 
\ ee > \ a “ bad 
Kal devpo eis THY YHV HV av 
cou dei€w. 


Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

13. kat éppeOn mpds “ABpap: 
ywaoKkov yvdon Ott Té.potKov 
eoTat TO OTéppa cov ev YH 

5 saz X\ 4 

ovk dia, Kat dovAdcovet 

AVTOVS Kal KAKWTOVTLV AVTOVS 

Kal TOaTELVOOOVTLVY avTOUS 

TETPAKOTLA ETN. 

14. 7d dé €Ovos @ edv SovrAciowor 

A > , A » “ 

Kpw@ eyo peta Se TavTa 

> , a S> as 

eEeAetoovTat Ode peta azro- 
cat wn 

oKevns ToAX As. 


Kixod. iii. 6. 

\ 95 FAAP: as e x a 

Kal eirev* eye ett 0 Oeds TOV 

tatpos cov, Oeds “ABpadp Kat 

Geds "Ioadx Kat Oeds lax. 

améatpeve S€ Morons 7d 

tpdcwrov avtov: evAaPeiro 

‘ / > 4 “ 

yap katepPrACLas evotiov TOV 
Geod. 

Exod. iti. 5, 7-10. 
5. 6 b€ eres py eyylons Bde: 


Adoar 7d trddnua ek TOV 









6 yap Toros ef @ eoTNKas 


yn ayia erriv. 


34. idSov eiSov tiv Kdkwow Tov 
> v! 
Aaod pov tov ev Atytrty, 
“ > n 
Kal TOU OTEvaypov avTOU 
3 7 
nkovoa, Kat KaTéBnv eFeEe 
> tf \ n a 
cAat airots: Kal viv Setpo 
drooteiAw oe eis A’yurrov. 


Acts vii. 42, 43. 

42. extpeev S€ 6 Oeds Kat rap- 
/ 3 \ 4 a 
edwkev avtovs Aatpeve Ti 
TTPATLG TOV ovpavod, KaOas 
yéypartar ev BiBAw Trav 

a \ 4 x 
Tpopytov’ py opayia Kat 
Ovoias mpornvéyKarté pou rn 
TETTEPAKOVTA EV TH EpHUM, 
3 > v4 
otkos ‘Iopand; 

43. kat dveAaBere Thy oKnviv 

tov ModAdx Kal 7d dortpov 
a nae / % nA 
TOU Deov “Poudd, Tods tirovs 
ovs eroujcate mporKuvetv 
avtots. Kal peToukid byas 
éréxerva Ba BvAGvos. 


Acts vii. 49, 50. 


49. 6 ovpavds por Opdvos, kal 7) yi} 
bromdéiov TOV Todav pov: 
Totov: otkov oiKosopHoere p01, 
Reyes Kbpuos, 7) Tis Téros THs 
KATATALTEDS [OV ; 
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nw e X / > ® 

TOO@V TOV, 0 yap Toros ev G 
AY) A,  < 7 > 7 

ov ecoTnKas yn ayia eoTi.... 

7. ele 8& Ktpios rpds Movorjy: 
JON ‘\ 3 “” 
idov €iSov tiv KdéKwow Tod 
Aaod pov tod év Aiytirry, 
KAalTHS Kpavyhs avTav axhKoa 
> ca > a Sg 
amd TOV epyodwwKTov* ofda 
yap tHy ddvvnv adbrar, 

8. Kat KatéBnv e&edéa Oar adrods 
> \ “ > 7 
ek xelpos Tov Alyurtiwy 
Kal eLayayeiy avtovs ex Tis 
ys éxeivyns, Kal cicayayeiv 

> \ > n~ > > \ 
avTous els yhv ayabnv Kat 
ToAAnV, ... 

10. kat viv Sedpo dmrocreiAw ce 
mpos Papaw® Baciiéa Ai- 
yirrov, kal é&d€eus Tov Aadv 

¢ \ e's 5) \ > 
pov tovs viovs “IopajA éx 
ys Atytrrov. 


Amos v. 25-27. 


25. py opdyia Kal Ovoias xpoo- 
r Low 
NveyKaTe p01, okos lopanA, 
TETTAPLKOVTO. 
asf 
pri ; 
26. Kal aveAd Bere tiv oxnvijv Tod 
MoAdx kat 7d da-rpov Tod Geotd 
€ “~ ‘Pp / \ r 4 
vpwv Parhav, tovs timovs 
> lal 
avTov ods eroujoare Eavtois * 
‘ “ ¢ lal > / 
27. Kal peTouKwd tyas émréxewa 
Aapackod, Neyer kbpuos, 6 Beds 
¢ / ” B] a 
0 TaVvTOKpaTwp dvoua aro. 
Isaiah lxvi. 1, 2. 
y 4 4 € > / 
outs Aéyer Kipios* 6 ovpavds 
pov Opdvos, kat 1 yh tro- 
TOdwov TOV TOdGY pov* Totoy 


” 5) An 
eT) =OEV TH 


> > 7 7 \ 
OLKOV oLKOOOpHOETE por; Kal 
a / 
Tolos TOTOS THS KaTarataeds 
pov ; 
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Pune, 1G / > 7 na 
50. ovXt 9 XElp ov Erolnoev TaiTa 


TaVTO. ; 


Acts xiii. 22. 
‘ / > ” 

Kal petarTioas avroy iyeupev 
Tov Aaveid avtois eis Bactdéa, 
s,s \ * 
@ Kal elev papTupnoas: 
ebpov Aaveld rdv Tod “leorai, 
” \ ‘ YY ‘ 
avopa Kata Tiv| Kapdiav p02, 
a Ys 4 ‘\ 7 
OS Tomoe ravTa TA Oedij- 
Parad pov. 


Acts xiii. 34. 
y s ane: a A > 
OTe O€ avéotnoev adtov éx 
“A UA 7 € 
vekpov pnkete wéAXovta bro- 
orpepery cis SuadOopdv, odtws 
cipnkev OTe SHow div Ta 
Lid \ \ / 
dora Aaveld ra riord. 


Acts xiii. 41. 
” € , XN 
ete, of Katappovytai, Kat 
Gavpdoare Kat apaviocOnre, 
Ld 4 3 4 3 y 8 > 
OTL Epyov epyd(opor éyw év 
Tals ypépas tpuav, épyov 6 
ov py murtetonTte édv TIS éx- 
Sunynras tpiv. 


Acts xiii. 47. 
¢ ‘\ > UA e lad e 
OUTHW yap evTéeTadTas Hiv oO 
Y “ 7 > “ 
Kvpios* TéHerKd oe eis dds 
> A al > , > 
eOvOv Tod cival oe eis TwTN- 
play ews erxXdrov TIS yis. 


Acts xv. 16-18. 
16. pera TatTa dvactpepw Kal 
GvorKodopycw THY oOKNVI)V 
Aaveid tiv mertwxviav, Kat 
Ta KATETTPOppeva avTAS av- 
otkodopyjow Kal davopPdcw 
adT HV, 


17 


qo na 5 v4 € / 
OTws av Eex(nTHTWoLW Ol KATA- 


2. ravtTa yap Taira éroinoev 1) 
Xelp pov, Kal éoriv ua. ravra 
Tatra, Aéyer KUpLos . . . 


Psalms lxxxviii. 21. 


eSpov Aavid rov SovAdv pov, 
> > / c / ” Doe 
ev €déer dyiw expire avrov. 


Isaiah lv. 3. 
> -, 7 ‘\ / 
. . LOAKOVTATE pov, Kal (Hoe- 
3 > lal 4 \ c “A 
Tat €v ayabois  Wux7) par, 
‘ / ¢ - / 
kat Siabjoropat tpiv diabiknv 
ike ‘\ a ‘\ \ 
alwviov, ta @ova Aavid ra 
ToT. 


Hab. i. 5. 
” € \ sare J 
idee Of KaTahpovyntal Kat émi- 
Preare, kal Oavpdoare Oav- 
PL \ 3 4 / 
paca Kat apavicOyre: Sudte 
Epyov €y® épydfopar év rais 
npépais bpov 6 od pa) murred- 
ante edy Tis exdinyhrar, 


Isaiah xlix. 6. 


.. Wod débwxd ce eis S10- 
OnKknv yévous, eis has éOvar, 
Tov elvai oe eis cwrnpiav ews 
éxXarov THs yins. 


Amos ix. 11, 12. 
> a ¢ 7 > / > 7 
11. ev TH HMEPG ExEivy avarTiow 
XN \ \ \ 
Thy oKnvnv Aavid tiv ze- 
TTMKVIAY, Kal dvorKodounow 
Th TETTWKOTA AVTHS, Kal Tad 
KATETKOPPEVA AVTAS avaorh- 
Tw, Kal avorkodopjow adriy 
A en € 7 n am 
Kadas ai yuépar Tod aidvos, 
12. 6rws exfnricwow of Kard- 
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an 2 7 \ 
Aourot Tov avOpérwv Tov Aouro. tov avOpérwv, Kal 
/ 
Kiptov, Kal mévta Ta eOvn mdvra Ta €Ovn éf ovs éxu- 
249 A} > Z nv > » tf z \ 9» , >_> 
ep ovs erixekAnTtat 7d dvopd kéxAntat TO Ovopd pov ér 
> 3 > 4 lal 
ov €7 avTous, avTovs, Aéyes KUptos 6 ToLoV 
18. Aéyen KUpios rowdy Tavra rdvTa TAUTa, 


ee ee 
YvoocTa aT AlwvVOS. 


Acts xxiii. 5. Exod. xxii. 28. 
épy te 6 IlatAos~ ov 7Seuv, raed 
adeA oi, dtu extiv dpxuepeds * Deods od Kaxohoyjoeis, Kal dp- 
yéyparta. yap dtu apxovra XovtTa Tov Aaov Gov ov KaKds 
Tov Aaod cov ovk Epels KaKGs. €peis. 


It will be noticed that, with one exception, viii. 32, 33, the 
above quotations all occur in speeches, and all except three came 
in the first half of the book. It now becomes necessary to study 
the sixteen free quotations more closely, following the guidance 
of Dr. Swete, who thus distinguishes the causes which may have 
produced variations from the standard text of the LXX. :1 “It 
may be due to (i.) loose citation, or to (ii.) the substitution of a 
gloss for the precise words which the writer professes to quote, 
or to (ii.) a desire to adapt a prophetic context to the circum- 
stances under which it was thought to have been fulfilled, or to 
(iv.) the fusing together of passages drawn from different con- 
texts. Of the variations which cannot be ascribed to one or 
other of these causes, some are (v.) recensional, whilst others are 
(vi.) translational, and imply an independent use of the original, 
whether by the Evangelist, or by the author of some collection 
of excerpts which he employed.” 

(i.) The following variations may be ascribed to free citation, 
natural in an age when modern aids to study were not available.” 
The last two clauses of ii. 17 are inverted ; dv and «dro are in- 
serted in ii. 19; vii. 3 is shortened by the substitution of xa Sedpo 
for kai é« Tov oixov Tod TaTpds cov; in Vii. 32 6 Beds "ABpady 
kat ‘loadx xa “laxwB is read for 6 Oeds ’A. wal 6. 1. Kad 6. 





1 Int. p. 394. 
® See Sanday in Ozford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 16-19. 
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T.;1 in vii. 33, 34, Exod. iii. 5, 7-10 is shortened considerably, 
and eis Aiyuiroyv takes the place of wpds Papaw Baciréa 
Aiytrrov ; in vil. 50 obyt 1 yetp wou éroincer Tatta Tava ; is 
read for wdvta yap tatta éroincey 4 yelp pov; in xiii. 34 
diaOjKnv aiovor is omitted and d:abjcouas replaced by Saco ; 
in xiii. 41, Hab. i. 5 is shortened and modified. 

(u.) There seem to be no clear cases of glosses made by the 
writer unless perhaps the change of éavrois into mpocxuveiv 
avTots in vil. 43. 

(ui.) In 1. 20 adreyv of the LXX. is changed to adrod to apply 
to Judas, and év avr7 then takes the place of év rots cxnvopacw 
avt@v, which is no longer applicable. The repetition of «al 
mpodntevoovot in ii. 18 makes the prophecy more appropriate 
to the events. In vu. 43 Ba®vAdvos is put for Aayackod to 
bring the quotation into accord with the history of the Jews ; 
while in xxiii. 5 apyovra is substituted for the less’ suitable 
a&pyovras, though the MSS. of the LXX. vary. 

(iv.) The fusing of two or more passages plays an important 
part in the quotations of Acts. Inu. 17 the prophecy from Joel 
is introduced by év rats éoydras juépars, taken from Isa. ii. 
2; ii. 22, 23 is a conflation of Deut. xviii. 15, 16, 19 and Lev. 
xxill. 29; i. 25 is a conflation of Gen. xxii. 18 with Gen. xii. 3, 
with possibly a reminiscence of Ps. xxi. 28 ; vil. 6, 7 is a conflation 
of Gen. xv. 13, 14 with Exod. ii. 22 and ii. 12; in vii. 34 we have 
ToD oTevaypov avtod HKovoa instead of Tis Kpavyis av’Tar 
axnkoa, probably owing to the influence of Exod. ii. 24; a 
remarkable combination is found in xii. 22, where Ps. lxxxix. 
21, 1 Sam. xii. 14, Isa. xliv. 28 make a composite quotation ; ? 
while xv. 16-18 is a conflation of Amos ix. 11-12 with Jer. xii. 15.8 


1 Lk. xx. 37 has LXX. formula. Perhaps Exod. ii. 24b, ris diadyKns 
atrod ris mpds A. xai’I. cat *I., has influenced Acts vii. 32, seeing that Exod. 
ii. 24a has influenced vii. 34; see below, under section (iv.). 

2 See 1 Clem. xviii., where the first two passages are combined. It is 
generally supposed that Acts and 1 Clem. are both dependent on some collec- 
tion of Messianic proof-texts. See R. Harris, Hxp., November 1906, “‘ The Use 
of Testimonies in the early Christian Church”; Moffatt, Int. pp. 23-25. 

3 Swete, p. 399. 
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(v.) The quotations in Acts show the usual New Testament 
tendency in that they follow the A text of the LXX. as against 
the B.1 The subjoined list gives the readings in which Acts agrees 
with A; the B readings are added in brackets. For the sake of 


completeness we also give the minor variants in favour of the ~ 


A text in the quotations already treated under A (ii.) above. 

ii. 17 évumvious (évdtrvea), i. 18 Kai ye (Kai), él Tas SovdAas 
pov (él tas SovAas), Vil. 40 x yijs Adytarrov (€& Alyirrou), 
vii. 43 rods tvmovs (Tods TUTOUsS avTov), Vil. 49 pot Apovos 
(wov Opdvos), viii. 32 rod Keipovtos avdrov (Tod Kelpovtos), xiii. 
41 éxSinyntar tpiv (B om. tbpiv), xiii. 47 réPevxa ce eis pas 
(SéSmxd ce eis SiaOHKnv yévovs, cis Pos) XV. 16 KaTecTpappéva 
with A° (catecxappéva), xv. 17 bras dv (dws), Tov KUpLoV 
(B om.), xxiii. 5 ov« épeis Kaxds (od Kxakds épets). In vii. 
49 Acts (except in B) agrees with Isa. Ixvi. 1 B (7) dé yi) 
against A (kat 1 y7). 

(vi.) In one instance Acts seems at first sight to be nearer 
the Massoretic text than the LXX., namely, il. 25 = Gen. xxii. 18, 
where LXX. renders Heb. pana ~ia 52 by wdvta ra evn, 
while Acts with its racas ai tatpial THs yjs has pysm repre- 
sented. But it is better to suppose that such passages as Gen. 
xl. 3, wacat ai pural THs yns, or Ps. xxi. 28, Tacas ai Tatpiai 
tov éOveyv, have influenced the quotation in Acts, than to assume 
that the writer has any acquaintance with the original Hebrew, 
or is making an independent translation from an Aramaic 
version of the speech. 

A. In the Speeches.—The less direct references to the LXX. 
are so numerous that any attempt to pomt them out in detail 
must be reserved for the commentator. Many informal quotations 
and allusions are distinguished in Westcott and Hort’s text by 
the employment of uncials; but even after their careful work 
gleanings remain for their successors. In the present connection 
the use of the Old Testament in the speeches of Acts, apart 
from formal citations, has a twofold interest, in that it (i.) 

1 Ibid. p. 395. 


Informal 
quotations, 
remini- 
scences, and 
allusions. 
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confirms the results reached in the previous section, (ii.) throws — 
light on the author’s method of composition and the sources he 
may have had at his disposal. 

(i.) It is clear from the loose manner in which the allusions 
are woven into the text that it would be hazardous to use them 
as a source from which to draw textual conclusions; but it is 
legitimate to use the evidence, such as it is, for the purpose of 
confirming the results already attamed. The first three headings 
under which Dr. Swete accounts for variations from the standard 
text of the LXX. do not apply here. The fourth cause, confla- 
tion of different passages, is seen clearly at work. Thus Acts 
iii. 13 6 Oeds “ABpadp kal “Ioadk cali "laxoB, 6 Beds Tadv 
TaTépwv nav, do£acev Tov Taida avTod, is formed from Exod. 
lil. 6 éyé eius 0 Beds Tod matpos cov, Beds ‘ABpadp kal Beds 
"load nal Beds “laxoP (cf. 1 Kg. xviii. 36)+Isa. lii. 13 0 
mais pou... do€acOncetrar. The following conflations among 
others are also worthy of attention: Acts ii. 24 Aveas Tas 
divas Tod Oavatou=Ps. xvii. 5, etc. +Job xxxix. 2 (see below) ; 
vil. 5=Gen. xii. 7+xvu. 8+Deut. nu. 5; vii. 10O=Gen. xxxix. 
4, 21+xli. 40, 41+Ps. civ. 21; x. 35, 36=Ps. xiv. 2+evi. 20+ 
Isa. li. 7. 

Passing on to recensional variations, we note a few instances 
where the A text of the LXX. is followed against the B. If iv. 
24 (cf. xiv. 15) is based on Exod. xx. 11, the addition of «cat tiv 
OdédXaccav agrees with A (and B*? ™*) against B, but the phrase 
occurs also in Ps. cxlv. 6. In vii. 30 év dAoyl wupds agrees with 
Exod. ii. 2 A, B having év zrupi droves. The formation of the 
sentence in vii. 14, 15 leads to the conclusion that it is drawn from 
Deut. x. 22, where A gives the number that went down to Egypt 
as 75 (B gives 70, but cf. Gen. xlvi. 27, Exod. i. 5, which have 75). 
However, in xvii. 25 the phrase dud0d9 . . . mvony recalls the 
B text of Isa. xlii. 5 (where A has Sods rvo/y. The passage is 
known to the author of Acts, cf. xxvi. 17 with Isa. xlii. 7.) 


1 In v. 10 the rare word éxyixew occurs—érecev 5¢ rapaxphua mpds rods 
mbdas avrod kal é&éyviev; cf. v. 4 and xii. 23. Possibly it may have been 
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: Finally, there are three passages in which an independent 
_ translation is perhaps to be postulated. 
; 1. The curious phrase Avoas Tas wdivas ToD Oavdrov occurs 
in ii. 241 In the LXX., e.g. 2 Sam. xxii. 6, Ps. xvii. 5, exiv. 3, 
@dives Oavarov translates nyo San (probably = “ cords of 
death”). As Avcas suits the meaning “cords” better than 
“pains,” it has been suggested that the phrase goes back to an 
independent knowledge of the Hebrew, or an Aramaic version 
of Peter’s speech. But an explanation from the LXX. only will 
suffice, that the phrase is a conflation of ®dives Oavdrou with 
Job xxxix. 2 jpiOuncas S€ pyvas ad’Tav TAHpEts ToKETOD 
avTav, @divas Sé aitav édvaas. 

2. In ii. 30=Ps. cxxxi. 11, Acts has é« xapzrobd rns dodvos 
_ avtod xcabioa ért Tov Opovov avtov, which is an independent 
version, diverging both from the Hebrew and Greek texts. 
While the possibility of the verse having come through the 
medium of Aramaic cannot be excluded, a free quotation from 
memory is a more likely explanation of the variation. 

3. The well-known Messianic passage Ps. cxvii. 22 is quoted 
in iv. 11 ina unique form—odros éoriy 6 AlBos 6 e£ovDevnfels id’ 
bpaV TOV oiKodoparv, Oo yevopmevos eis Keharnv yovias. This is 
quite a different version from that of the LKX.—)/Oov dy dare 
Sokipacay ot oixodomobvtes, o0TOS éyev7On eis Kehadrv yovias—' 
which is repeated in Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Lk. xx. 17; 
| 1 Pet.i.7; Barn. vi. 4. Now in Lk. xx. 17 the author follows 
' Mark, whereas here he has an independent translation. The 
variation seems more than can be accounted for by a lapse of 
memory. It should be noted that the version of Acts is even 
_ further removed from the original Hebrew than is the LXX. ; 
"however éfovSeveiy is used as well as daroSoxyudtew by the 
_ LXX. to translate pxn. 
De As these three passages all occur in the Petrine speeches of 





_ suggested by its use in Judges iv. 21A cal étéyvéev, of Sisera’s death. Cf. 
_ Judges v. 27 dvd wéoov rév woddy abrijs . . . érecev. 
+ Also in Polye. i. 2 in this form Avcas Tas ddivas rod ddov. 
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the opening chapters, it is legitimate, though not necessary, to 
interpret the first two in the light of the conclusions reached 
with reference to the last, and to suppose that the source used 
by Luke is responsible for the peculiarities of the text. In this 
case the speeches in question are not simply the free compositions 
of the writer.1 

(u.) Two of the speeches of Acts require special treatment in 
regard to their use of the Old Testament. Stephen’s speech at 
Jerusalem in chap. vii. and Paul’s at Antioch in chap. xiii. are 
little more than centos of Old Testament quotations and allusions. 
They recall the past history of the Jews and are naturally couched 
in biblical language. | 

Taking the speeches as a whole, there is a clear distinction 
between the first and second half of the Acts in respect to the 
influence of the Old Testament; in the later chapters it is far 
less marked. For example, Peter’s speech to the people at 
Jerusalem in chap. i. is full of Old Testament allusions, while 
Paul’s Jerusalem speech in chap. xxii. has hardly any (Westcott 
and Hort give no uncials at all). The rule is not universally 
carried out; e.g. in the Areopagus speech, chap. xvui., delivered 
to an audience supposed to be unfamiliar with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, there are a number of literary reminiscences—24 = Exod. 
xx. 11; 25=Isa. xlu. 5; 26=Deut. xxx. 8 (7); 31=Ps. ix. 8. 
Again, some of the utterances put into the mouth of Peter are 
simply strings of LXX. phrases. Two examples may be given: 





1 In xii. 11 efaréoreikev 6 xipios rov dyyedov Kal éfelhard pe é€x xeLpds 
“Hpwdov, there seems to be a reminiscence of Dan. Theod. iii. 95 és dréore:hev 
rov dyyedov abrod kal éfeldkaro (LXX. éowoe) rods raidas avrob. This is 
in keeping with the tendency of the N.T. quotations to support Theodotion 
against the LXX.; see Swete, Int. pp. 48, 395. 

2 In these two speeches there are a number of passages where Acts, agree- 
ing with later Jewish tradition, has modified the O.T. records. Thus in vii. 
2 the command comes to Abraham when still in Mesopotamia—Philo and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch have the same tradition; in vii. 16 Jacob and the 
patriarchs are buried at Sichem in Abraham’s tomb (perhaps mere careless- 
ness on the part of the writer); in vii. 23, 30 Moses is forty years old when he 
flees to Midian and spends forty years there; in xiii. 21 Saul’s reign lasts forty 
years. For further “ Midrashic elements” in Stephen’s speech see the full 
note in Encycl. Bibl. 4791. 


%. 





Acts viii. 
21. ovK €or cot pepis ovde KANpOS 
év TH Adyw Toity, 1) yap 


7 2 A > r 
Kapdia wou ovK ert €vOeia 







y+ nw ~ 
évavTt TOU Geod. 


22. peravdynoov oby amd THs KaKias 
gov TavtTyns, Kat denOnte Tot 
FF > + > 7 / 
Kupiov ei dpa apeOnoerai wor 

n erivota THS Kapdias cov. 


23. «is yap yodrnv mixplas Kal 
civoerpov doikias Ope ce 
ova. 


Acts x. 14. 
6 6¢ Ilérpos cirev’ pndapos, 
/ iA 3Q7 ” 
Kvple, OTL ovderoTe Eeayov 


aA Sid / 
TAavV KOLVOV KQt aKdJaprov. 
# 


Acts xi. 8. 

+ lA A 7 4 
eiov O€* pyndapas Kvpte, OTL 
\ nx 3 4 3Q7 
Kowvov 7) akdOaprov ovderroTe 

> lal > / 
cian Aer cis Td TTOpa pov. 


Acts xxvi. 

15. dvdornOs Kai ornO. emi rods 

7ddas Tov. 

16. cis TovTo yap OPOnv cou, Tpo- 

XetpicacOai we tarnpéernv Kal 
/ - BQ7 «@ 

paptupa Ov Te ides pe WY TE 

> , / 

OpOjoopat cou. 
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Deut. xii. 12. 
> ” > a \ xQaN 
ovK €oTW avT@ pepis ovde 
KkAnpos ..3 cf xiv. 28. 
Ps. lxxvii. 37. 
i \ 7 je “a > > aA 
n Se Kapdia adtav ovk evOeia 
PET avrov. 
Jer. viii. 6. 
> ” ” € re 
ovK éotiv dvOpwros 6 peTAvOOV 
Grd THS KAKias avTOD. 


Deut. xxix. 18. 
pila dvw ptvovra ev xoAy Kal 
TiKpia., 
Isa. lviil. 6. 


/ 7 B] / 
TavTa cbvderpov aduKias, 


In x. 14, xi. 8 we have a short version of Ezekiel’s protest. 


Ezek. iv. 14. 

A Ss “~ 4 \ 
kat era’ pndauaos, Kipre Gee 

n> , 5 e 7 
tov Iopayr: «i 1 Wvyx7 pov 
ov pemiavTar ev aKxalapoia 
Kat Ovnoipatov Kat Onpid- 
Awtov ov BEBpwxa amd ye 
véreds pov Ews TOU voV, odde 
etoeAnAvOev eis TS OTSA pov 
Tov Kpéas ewAov. 


There is a tendency to represent God or the risen Lord as 
speaking in an Old Testament manner. Thus in chap. xxvi. 
Paul’s speech has practically no Old Testament affinities until 
he describes the words of the ascended Jesus. 


Hzek. ii. 1. 


an >’ QA A lA 
on Ot eri Todvs Tddas cov. 
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Jer. i. 
17. eLarpovpevds ve ek TOU Aaod 8, peTa TOU eyd cipu TOD eLarpei- 
kat é€k Tov éOvav, eis ovs cOai oe. 
a ON > a 
éy® amootéehAw oe avoitar 7. dru mpds ravtas ots édv eLazro- 
> \ > “a 
oPOadpords adrav. oteiAw oe ropeton. 
1 Chron. xvi. 35. 
18. Tov emwtpeyar dard oKdtovs Kat €£eAov nuas éx Tov eOvav. 
> “ \ “ 3 ld “ 
els PWS Kal THS ELovTias TOV +3 
é Isa. xlii. 7. 


Larava eri tov Oedv, Tov Aa- 
BA tate ch ¢ A avotéat opOarpors tupArAGv 
Betv adrods aderw dpapTiov : 
kal KAnpov ev Tots yyta- 16 
7 4 “ > CD i 
OpeVvols Winter TH Els EME. \ 
anak Wy ac ia Toujow avTois TO TKOTOS Els 
pas. 
Deut. xxxiii. 3, 4. 
/ ¢€ ¢€ 7 e \ \ 
TAVTES OF NyLaopevor Vd TAS 
Xeipds cov. . . KAnpovopiav 
cvvaywyais “laxdp. 


Compare also ix. 15=Jer. i. 10, xviii. 9=Gen. xxvi. 24. 

Throughout the first part of the book the speeches have a 
decidedly Old Testament ring. That this is not so much the 
case in the second part may be due to the fact that the writer 
was relying less on his own powers of composition, and that he 
had at his disposal reminiscences, written or otherwise, of the 
actual words used. 

B. In the Narrative-—The distinction between speeches and 
narrative must be carefully observed. As is well known, to com- 
pose speeches appropriate to the occasion and put them into 
the mouth of the various characters was a recognised practice 
among the historians of antiquity. The existence of a large 
amount of traditional Old Testament material in the speeches 
of Acts may likewise be conceded without prejudice to the 
literary honesty of our author. But such a latitude cannot be 
transferred without question to the narrative. If we find 
descriptions of events moulded to any serious extent on the 
LXX., the character of a conscientious historian claimed in 
the prologue to the Gospel is considerably impaired. 
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An instance will show what is meant. The story of the 
meeting of Philip with the Ethiopian eunuch seems prima facie 
to be a straightforward record of actual events. Yet it may be 
plausibly maintained that the narrative has been built up out 
of hints contained in Zephaniah and other parts of the Old 
Testament. 














Acts viii. Zeph. ii: 4. 
26. avdornOs Kat mopevov kata (=Hebrew 2 nip) 
peonpBpiav emt rv ddov THV "A¢wros (cf. Acts viii. 40 i- 
KataBaivovoay ard *lepov- urmos ebpéOn «is “Afwrorv) 
cadnp eis Vdfav, atrn eoriv peonuBpias expipjoetas.. . . 
epyjios. Té¢a Sunpracpéevn eoran, 


Zeph. ii. 11, 12. 


27. kat avacras erropev On kat ( = Hebrew m3) E Pal pp) 


> ‘\ » Lie > / > ‘al QA / > te 
idod avinp AtOiop eivodyxos Kal mWporkvvyTovoew  avrTw 
Suvdotyns Kavddxns Baci- €KaTTOS EK TOU TOTOU AUTON, 
/ > / a > ~ [aes a e na “ b) “ 
icons AiPirwv, ds hv éri Toca ab vnoo. TOV eOvav. 
/ ~ / te “a 4A € A 3 / 
Taons THS yatns avTys, [ds] kal vpets, AtOiores, Tpavpa- 
eX AGO , > / e 4 a.) 
éAnrAde. TporKvvyjcwv eis Tiat poppaias pot eore. 
ma | v4 
epoveaAnu. sas 
3 ue i. 10. 


> / a“ > 7 

éx Tepatwov Totapav AiPtorias 
mpoodeopat ev Suermappevors 
pov, olcovaw Ovoias por. 


Cf. Ps. Ixvii. 32. Isa. lvi. 3. 


li. 4. 
39, mvevua Kupiov npmacev Tov of Tpopyta: avTAs mvevparo- 
Pidurmov. dopo. Cf. 1 Kg. xviii. 12, 
2 Kg. ii. 16: Ezek. iii. 12; 


Vili. 3. 


_ Note the double meaning of ydfa, “Gaza”’ and “treasure” ; also 
_ the possibility that edvodyos and Suvderns represent the same 
_ Hebrew word, since LXX. translates pip by both words, see 
_ Jer. xii. (xxxiv.) 19. The point at issue is, whether this is 
fl merely a natural colouring of the narrative by Old Testament 
_ language, or whether the facts themselves have been put together 
out of hints contained in the Old Testament. As the passage 
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considered in isolation hardly warrants a definite conclusion, a 
list of passages is given where it is possible that similar influences 
may have been at work. Where the bare references are given, 
it must be taken as implying that the parallels seem of little 
importance. It will be understood that this list might be 
enlarged considerably. | 


i. 3 =Tob. xii. 19, see Simpson in Charles, Apocrypha, i. 234. 

ii. 2 =Isa, xxix. 6. 

ii. 4 =Isa. xxviii. 11, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

ii. 41 =Exod. xxxii. 28, see Zeitschrift f. N.T. Wiss. (1913), pp. 94-6.1 

iii. 8 =Isa. xxxv. 6: Leaping of the lame as a sign of the Messianic 
kingdom. 

iv. 34 =Deut. xv. 4. 

v. 2 =Jos. vii. 1. 


Vili. 26, 27 =Zeph. ii. 4, etc., see above. 
viii. 39 =1 Kg. xviii. 12, 2 Kg. ii. 16, Ezek. iii. 12, viii. 83, Zeph. iii. 4, 
Bel 36. 
ix. 10-12 =1 Sam. iii. 4, Isa. xlii. 6. 
ix. 18 =Tob. xi. 12, see above, p. 76. 
ix. 38 ff. =Num. xxii. 5-41. 


The parallels here are worked out in detail by Krenkel, 
Josephus und Lukas, pp. 194-6. A specimen is given here with 
the similarities of language underlined. | 


x. 19, 20. etrev rd Tvevpa advtd Num. xxii. 20. Kal hABev 6 Beds 











EES F \ ? \ \ x Ps 
. BVATTOS .,. Kat TOpEetou mpos Badadu vuKrds kat 
GvV avTois elrev avT@, et Kaécar ce 
f> ¥e a ae > «a 7 7 SPER Y a 
x. 21. ris) atria dv’ qv mdpecte ; Taper ot avOpwrot obdrot, 
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* Three thousand were added to the Church in one day, just as 3000 
members of the Church in the wilderness perished in one day. A faint vein 
of reminiscence of the story of Moses is possibly to be detected in Acts i.-vii. 
The story of Pentecost in Acts ii. is generally acknowledged to owe something 
to Jewish legends of the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. The forty days in 
Acts i. 4 in connection with the Mount of Olives in i. 12 recall Moses’ forty days 
in the mount, Exod. xxiv. 18. The apostles in Acts vi., like Moses in Exod. 
XViii., appoint helpers to share with them the burden of administration. Christ 
is depicted as the new Moses in Acts iii. 22, cf. vii. 35; see Heb. iii., where the 
comparison is made explicit. 
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The case for direct influence would be strengthened if the 
order of the passages in Acts corresponded in any way to that in 
Numbers, but on the contrary they are picked out arbitrarily 
from all parts of chaps. ix.-xi. in order to make the required 
parallels. It is probable that nothing more is demonstrated 
than that these chapters are composed in a strongly LXX. 
style. ! 

ix. 40=2 Kg. iv. 35, cf. Tob. xi. 7. 1% 5é HvouEev rods opOar- 
povs of Acts may be taken from cat yvotkev Td ravddptov Tovs 
6h0armovs of Kings. These are the only passages in the Greek 
Bible where av. 7. 660. is used of a man opening his own eyes 
(but cf. Acts ix. 8). It is used of an opening by some one else, 
2 Kg. vi. 20, Matt. xx. 33, John ix. 10 ff, x. 21, x. 37, 
Acts xxvi. 18; also of God opening his eyes as in 2 Kg. xix. 16, 
Bar. ii. 17, Dan. ix. 18. 

xii. 23 =2 Kg. xix. 35, 2 Mace. ix. 5, 9, see above, p. 75. 
xvi. 14, 16=1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 21, 23, see Selwyn, St. Luke the Prophet, 


pp. 50, 51. 
xx. 10 =2 Kg. iv. 34, 1 Kg. xvii. 23, see Selwyn, pp. 58 ff. 


The parallels are by no means close, as will be seen by an examina- 
tion of the passages. 

The majority of these instances are of slight importance. In 
none is the resemblance so striking as in the verses of Zephaniah 
with which we started. 

It appears from the foregoing that the LXX. has been 
an important factor in the composition of some of the speeches 
of Acts, but that its influence in moulding the narrative has 
been slight, except in chaps. vili.-xii. Now vil., ix. 31-43, 
x. 1-xi. 18, xii. form a well-defined section, which may be termed 
the Acts of Peter and Philip. There can be little doubt that 
Luke regarded these chapters as genuine history, but it may well 


1 It is hard to see what purpose, except that of humour, is served when 
Krenkel adduces Num. xxii. 28 kat #voiéev 6 Beds 7d ordua THs dvov, in illustra- 
tion of Acts x. 34 dvolfas 5é Ilérpos 7d orbua. If veins of reminiscence are 
sought here, it is better to use Gen. xviii., where the parallels run consecutively ; 
ef. Acts x. 17, 19, 23-25 with Gen. xviii. 2, 3-8, 16, xix. 2. 


Con- 
clusions. 
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be that the tradition had been affected, even to the extent of 
remoulding, by certain passages of the LX X. before it was brought 
to his notice. Other ways in which Luke betrays the influence 
of the LXX. were discussed in the earlier part of the chapter. 
No very definite results were attained, but the investigators of 
other problems of Acts may find the facts as here stated useful 


as criteria by which to test the soundness of their own con- 
clusions. 


1 A complete treatment of the subject would include an extension of the 
inquiry to the third Gospel, which space forbids. All that can be attempted 
is to point out the probable results of such an investigation. It would prob- 
ably be found that (i.) Luke’s modifications of the Marcan narrative were 
sometimes dictated by a desire to make it accord more closely with (a) a well- 
known incident of the LXX. or (6) conventional methods of treating a story, 
and that (ii.) the narratives found in Lk. only are more dependent on con- 
ventional material than is the case with the special matter of the other Gospels. 
The following examples will illustrate these positions. 

(i.) (a) In leaving the upper room and proceeding across the Kedron to 
the Mount of Olives, Christ is represented as consciously fulfilling prophecy 
(7d mept éuod réXos éxe, Lk. xxii. 37), The analogy with the experience of 
David, who went along the same path in his flight from Absalom, would strike 
any student of the Old Testament. Resemblances between the two histories 
occur in all four Gospels (cf. eg. 2 Sam. xv. 14 dvdornre cal piywuev, with 
John xiv. 31 éyeiperOe, dywuev évredOev), but by far the most striking 
parallels are found in the additions made by Luke. See Lk. xxii. 32 f., which 
seems to be modelled on 2 Sam. xv. 20 f. 


Lk. xxii. 2 Sam. xv. 
32. kal ov wore émistpéas oripicov ros 20. éemiotpépov Kal émicrpeyov rods 
adedgovs cov. adedpovs cov mera god. . . . 


21. kal daexpl0n "E@l 7G Bacide? Kal 
elrev Zn Kipios xal §% 6 xipids mov 
6 Baotdeds, Sri eis Tov TéTrov Ob éav 
7 6 Kbpids pov, Kal éav els Odvarov 
kal édy els fwiv, Sri éxet ora 6 
dovAds cov. 


e 


33. 0 dé elrev air@ Kupie, pera cod 
Erouuds elu kal els duvAaKkhy Kal els 
Odvarov ropever Oat. 


(b) Two details added by Luke to Mark’s account of the end of the cruci- 
fixion (xxiii. 47f., the “‘ glorifying of God ’’ and the return of the spectators to 
their homes) agree with the end of Enoch’s life as described in 2 Enoch (Slavonic 
Enoch) lxvii. 1-3. “‘ When Enoch had talked to the people, the Lord sent out 
darkness on to the earth, and there was darkness, and it covered those men 
standing and talking with Enoch, and they took Enoch up to the highest 
heaven, where the Lord is; and he received him and placed him before his 
face, and the darkness went off from the earth, and light came again. And 
the people saw and understood not how Enoch had been taken, and glorified 


— 








| Hite ese tao “the invisible God’ sand all went 


pao) Chaps. .) puke ii. are, as a elt eave: satirated with LEX. words 
and phrases. | For instance, the annunciations of the births of John and Jesus 
Be Sega Sm as tS mn 
fs the transcribing of w tev onsen will ahow. 


Lk. i. 
LL. &G6Oy 52 atrgG dyyedos Kuplov .. . 
13. elrev 5é pds adrov 6 dyyeXos. 
7 


kal obk Fw adrots réxvov, KaOdre Fv 
"EdevodBer oreipa. 

BL. i80d cuAdAjpyy . . . vidv. 

15. kal otvov cal clxepa ob ph why. 


vidv. 

15. Kai mveduaros aylov mrynOhoerat ere 
ék KotNlas wnrpds avrod. 

31. Kal Karéces 7d dvopa atrod ’Incovr. 


cf. Matt. i. 21. 


avros yap cwoe Tov adv avdrod amd 
TOY Guapriay avrar. 


a ii. 23. 
Nafwpaios krnOjoera, 


31. Kai [dod cuAAjUYWy ev yaorpl kal rééy 


Judges xiii. 
3. Kal &pOn dyyehos Kuplov apds riv 
yuvaika Kal ele mpds abriv ’Ldod 
od areipa Kat od Téroxas, Kal oud- 


Ajuwy vidv. 


4, cai viv pidagar 64 kal uh alps olvoy 


kal pébvopa, kal wh ddyns wav 
axddaprov. 

5. dre idod od ev yaorpl exes Kal rééq 
vidy, Kali oldnpos él riv xedadhy 
avrov obx dvaByjoerat, Sri vaglp Beov 
€orat TO maddprov ard THs KowNlas* 
kal avros dpterat Too coca Tov 
*Topanr éx xeipds Pudorilw, 


Again, in a characteristic Lukan parable, such as the Prodigal Son, free use 


is made of traditional material. 


. Lk. xv. 
q 15. kal ropevdels €xoAdHOn évi rv ork- 
4 Tov Ths xw@pas éxelyys, kal éreuwev 
avrov eis Tovs dypods aitod Béoxew 
xolpous. 


«18. dvacras ropedooua pds Tov rarépa 
q pov kal épO atr@* wdrep, Huaprov 
by els Tov obpavor Kal évdmidy cou, 


19. ov«éri eiul dévos KAnOFvac vids cou" 
tolnody me ws Eva tiv pio Olwy cov. 









20. kal Spaucw érémecer éml rov Lae 
avrod. 


' Ahikar viii. 

34. Syr. (Charles, Apoc. ii. 775): 
“Forgive me this my folly: 
and I will tend thy horses and 
feed thy pigs which are in thy 
house, and I shall be called 

evil. 2? 

246. Arm. (Charles, ibid.) : ** Father, 
I have sinned unto thee, for- 
give me, and I will be to thee 
a slave henceforth for ever.” 


Tob. xi. 8. 
kal mpocdpauotca “Avva émérecev 
éml Tov Tpdxnrov Tod vio avrijs. 


Cf. also Lk. xiii. 7-9 = aneasee Viii. 35. 


a A note by H. St. J. Thackeray in J.7'.S. xiv. (1913), pp. 389 ff., shows the 
. pene of discoveries that still await investigators. 








: this paragraph is taken. 


* See my note in J.7.S. xv. (1914), p. 597, from which, by permission of the editors, 






IV 


THE USE OF MARK IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO LUKE 


By F. C. Burxitt 


Treatment PIN the following pages it is assumed that the author of the 


of Maré | third Gospel used the Gospel of Mark practically in its extant 

hea form, and also that where he does thus follow Mark he had 
no other source available. The differences between ‘ Luke’ and 
Mark in these parallel narratives are consequently regarded as 
due to the literary manner of the later writer, in a word, to his 
style and methods of writing history, not to fresh, independent 
information. 

Luke’s In addition to Mark the Third Evangelist, no doubt, had other 


other ‘ ° 
sources. Sources for many parts of his Gospel to which there are no Marcan 


parallels, sources such as the mysterious ‘Q.’ In the Acts, 
which is simply Volume II. to the Third Gospel, there must also 
have been ‘sources’ used, written or oral. But we do not 
possess them, and we cannot reconstruct them. We can, how- 
ever, study in n detail 1 the way in which ‘ Luke’ has treated Mark, 
and judge v whether he treated it fairly.or unfairly, with historical 
acumen, Or ‘unintelligently. Our aim will be to form some idea 
of the value of the rest of his work as a picture of the early days 
of Christianity. 

Tpit é One point may be noted at the beginning. We must beware 

Marcan | Of confounding the narrative of Mark with the actual course 

ae of events in the Ministry of Jesus. No doubt Mark is the best 
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source we have, the nearest both in time and information to 
the actual happenings. And I assume that for all the public 
life of Jesus, with the possible exception of the actual Passion, 
Luke’s other sources gave him nothing like a detailed itinerary 
or connected story of our Lord’s public career. Now Mark 
obviously offers us a very imperfect itinerary at the best. During 
the final sojourn in Jerusalem it does assume the nature of a 
diary, and indeed from x. 32 onwards I see no reason to doubt 
that it is written in strict chronological order. We may go 
back further and say that, after Peter's confession at Caesarea 
Philippi, ‘th the approaching ‘visit to Jerusalem is held. steadily i in 
view. But from the beginning of thé Gospel to Mark viii. 26 
the impression I get is of a series of anecdotes, arranged only 
roughly in the order of time, or indeed in any order at all. The 
evidence may show that Luke was as dependent as we are upon 
Mark for his information about large sections of the Gospel 
narrative, but he had the same right as Loisy or Harnack, 
or any other modern writer, to rearrange the tale told by his 
authority into what he might consider to be a form essentially 
more true to the underlying reality. 
A somewhat different question which may be asked is, how /St. Luke's 


. 4 free use of 
far ‘Luke’s’ sources may be supposed to reappear intact, or sts heaiea 





| essentially intact, in his own narrative? In other words, how 
far could we reconstruct Mark out of Luke? The answer must 
| be that we can do very little. The Gospel of Luke is very far 
from being a “ second edition of Mark, revised and enlarged,” as 
I have elsewhere ventured to call the Gospel of Matthew.1 Luke 
is a fresh historical work, in which the Marcan thread is often 
dropped, and the bits of Mark are ingeniously _ fitted. into the 
Lucan. scheme by alterations and omissions which would have 
made their original setting unrecognisable, were it not for the fact 
that the original is still extant. 
To take the clearest instance, what information did ‘ Luke’ (a) The 


possess about the final Visit to Jerusalem? I leave out for the habit 


1 Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, p. 97. 





The treat- 
ment of 
Mark by 
Luke. 
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present everything after the Last Supper. This Visit to Jeru- 
salem was the most public period of the whole Ministry ; in the 
words of Acts xxvi. 26: ‘“ The thing was not done in a corner.”’ 
Here, therefore, an historical inquirer might be expected to 


amass new material. But as a matter of fact ‘Luke’ seems 


SEP 





ee 


to have had little beyond the narrative of Mark. There is the 
story of Zacchaeus, the parable of the Pounds, the saying 
about Stones crying out, and the story of Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem. All the rest of Luke xix.-xxi. is a mere rewriting 
of Mark x. 32—xiii. It may be added that the opening section 
of Luke xxii. is directly taken from Mark xiv.: ‘Luke’ does 
not seem to have had any information about the policy of 
the Chief Priests or the ‘ betrayal’ by Judas beyond what Mark 
tells us. 

First let us ask how this section of Mark fares in the Lucan 
narrative. To begin with, the section of Mark occupies nearly 
nine pages in Westcott and Hort, while in Luke it occupies only 
eight pages, notwithstanding the fresh stories of Zacchaeus and 
the parable of the Pounds. Thus the Marcan narrative appears 
in Luke considerably curtailed. 

What is more important is that the chronological links have 
been removed. The chronology of Holy Week rests on Mark, 
and Mark alone. It is from Mark that we infer that the entry 
into Jerusalem took place on ‘“‘ Palm Sunday,” the cleansing of 
the Temple on the Monday in Holy Week, the vigorous disputes 
with Chief Priests and others in Jerusalem on the Tuesday, the 
Supper at the house of Simon the Leper on the Wednesday. All 
this reckoning by days disappears in Luke of set purpose. Jesus 
is teaching ’ daily in the Temple (Luke xix. 47) ; on “ one of the 
days ” he is asked about his authority (xx. 1), and in xxi. 7 ff. 
there is nothing to show that the great eschatological sayings were 


not spoken in the very courts of the Temple itself, with all Jeru- 


salem listening. These sayings are nothing more than Luke’s 
version of Mark xiii. 3-37, 7.e. words spoken in private to four 
intimate friends outside the city on the Mount of Olives, at a 


- Se 
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moment when Jesus had apparently abandoned his public activity 


in Jerusalem. © 


Thus we have not merely to do with the dropping of a few 
dates: a considerably different historical picture is presented in 
Luke from that in Mark. In Mark, so it seems to the present 
writer, we can trace some real reminiscences of an eye-witness. 
There is no valid reason to question the accuracy of the reckoning 
by days. The entry into Jerusalem in Mark ends lamely with 
an afternoon visit to the Temple (Mark xi, 11), just as it may 
have done in “ real life” ; the very curious story of the cursing 
of the fig tree is told in two sections, each of which is accom- 
panied by details which, while they somewhat embarrass the 
miraculous effect (as compared with the way the tale is told in 
Matthew), yet at the same time suggest that the story is based 
on real recollections of a real incident. Further on.in the story 
of the Great Commandment the answer of Jesus according to 
Mark begins with the recitation of the Shema‘, as the answer of 
a Jew should begin, and Jesus and the questioning Scribe part 
with friendly speeches.t All these things have something of 
the objective, almost pointless, quality of a spectator’s remini- 
scences. They do not help on the drama, however valuable 
they may be to the modern investigator, whose desire is not to 
receive a mental impression from ancient writers, but to collect 
material for reconstructing the scenes for himself. 

The corresponding narrative in ‘ Luke,’ on the other hand, 
is admirably staged to produce an impression. The march of the 
great drama is not cut up into days. There is nothing left to 
indicate the length of Jesus’ visit to Jerusalem. By day he 
remains in the Temple teaching, by night he used to stay out- 
side the city by the Mount of Olives. Every day the ‘ people’ 
assembled early in the Temple to hear Him (Luke xxi. 37, 38). 

1 The answer about the Great Commandment is given elsewhere by St. 
Luke, so he leaves out the whole of the section of Mark in which the story is 
told except a few words (Luke xx. 39, 40, taken from Mark xii. 32, 346), which 


as they appear in the Third Gospel give no idea at all of the character of the tale 
from which they were extracted ! 





‘ 


\ 
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This goes far beyond Mark xii. 38a. One gets the impression 
not merely of sympathy from the Galilean crowd, but of domin- 
ance over the whole population of Jerusalem. According to 
Luke the entry of Jesus had been that of a monarch taking 
possession of his own. ‘The followers of Jesus hail him as King 
(xix. 38). He weeps, indeed, at the sight of the City, for he 
knows the fate in store for it forty years later. But on his 
arrival he turns out the tradesmen at once from the Temple, 
and converts it into his place of instruction. There is no in- 
decision or delay: the challenge to the rulers of Jerusalem is 
thrown down at once. And further, I venture to think it would 
have passed the analytical skill of our critics, if they had not 
the narrative of Mark before them, to discover that the Zacchaeus 
story was a later insertion into the main fabric, while the story 
of the blind man was not. Who would have guessed that the 
Weeping over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 42-44) was an insertion by 
the Evangelist into a narrative which did not originally contain 
it? If we only knew of the story through the tale as Luke tells 
it, it is likely that vv. 42-44 would have been accepted as taken 
from the main source, and vv. 45, 46, which give the Cleansing 
of the Temple, would have been regarded as a secondary addition. 
And this would have been all the more plausible, because the 
allusion to the future siege would appear to be borne out by xxi. 24 
(Jerusalem trodden down by Gentiles). We should not have known 
that xxi. 24 was only Luke’s rationalising interpretation of the far 
vaguer Apocalyptic phrase about “‘the abomination of desolation,” 
so that the only consistency is the consistency of the Evangelist’s 
additions and alterations, not the consistency of his materials. 

The fact is that ‘Luke’ is far too skilful and intelligent a 
writer to yield very much to cross-examination. He tells us 
what he wants to tell us with lucidity and charm, but you cannot 
get much more out of him than what he has chosen to say. It 
is the naive, the clumsy, the stupid writers that let out what 
they try to suppress, and ‘ Luke’ is neither clumsy nor stupid, 
and he certainly is not naive. 
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But vow let us turn to ‘ Luke’s’ tale, as it is in itself. What The story 
would have been the effect of his story of the Last Days in myer 
Jerusalem upon readers who had no other Gospel to compare 
with it? St. Luke wrote that Theophilus might know upon 
what the matters about which he had been instructed were based 
(rept av KkarnynOns Aoyov THy dopdreav). No doubt these 
matters, Aoyou, were of the nature of doctrines and ‘ mysteries,’ 
foundations of the Christian faith, such as are enumerated in 
Heb. vi. 1, 2, rather than tales about Jesus the Nazarene. 
The object of the Evangelist was not to compile | a_scientific 
historical memoir so much'as to give a ‘clear and readable account 
of the origines ‘of the Christian * Way,’ : an account which, in style 
and treatment, should be worthy of its noble subject. Such 
an aim includes general historical truth as apprehended by 
St. Luke, for the Birth, Career, Death, and Resurrection of the 
Lord had really happened; but it did not necessarily include 
meticulous accuracy of detail. To give the broad effects their 
proper 1 values it is often necessary to suppress details which, in 
the opinion of the artist, are not significant. 

Judged by this broader standpoint, what are we to say of the 
portion of Luke which we are considering? Surely it is a fine 
and well-proportioned story. ‘Luke’ takes the tales and sayings 
which he finds in his authority, and tells them in his own incom- 
| parable style. Much of Mark’s wording remains, but here and 
there it is effectively paraphrased. A few additional sayings, 
one at least of great dramatic interest, are incorporated into the 
narrative, but so skilfully that no break is perceptible. We learn 
' that Jesus entered the City accompanied by a festive procession 
of his disciples, that his first public act was to turn out the 
sellers from the Temple, that the grandees of Jerusalem were 
hostile, but did not know at first what to do in face of the popular 
interest. Jesus speaks openly in the Temple about John the 
Baptist, about God’s martyred Messengers to those in authority, 
about questions of the Law, and against the self-seeking ex- 
pounders of it. As we might expect, Luke does not fail to tell 
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the story of the Widow’s Mite, before ending his narrative (as 
Mark had done before him) with an announcement of the impend- 
ing woes and an exhortation to watch for the impending judgment. 

In all this Luke has followed his source. He identifies the 


: coming troubles with the Roman war and the Destruction of 


The 
speeches in 
- Luke. 


Jerusalem—a very questionable piece of exegesis—and he has 
altered the language of Mark almost in every verse. Moreover, 
as I have pointed out already, you cannot reconstruct from the 


narrative of Luke either a diary or an itinerary for the stay of 


Jesus in Jerusalem. But the general ethical and rhetorical 
effect of the whole is very much the same as the narrative in Mark. 
It is still the story of the Galilean Prophet coming up to the Holy 
City, and there discoursing about Jewish problems and coming 
into collision with the Jewish authorities. It is the same play 
restaged, not a fresh drama. And when we remember how 
differently St. Luke is able to arrange a narrative, as, for instance, 
the last visit of Paul to Jerusalem and his subsequent trial at 
Caesarea, we shall realise that here in the Gospel he has treated 
his source not only with freedom and skill, but also with 
intelligence and substantial fairness. 

Before leaving ‘Luke’s’ account of our Lord at Jerusalem 
we may consider what light our investigation throws upon the 
old question of the historical value of the ‘speeches’ in Acts. 
The ‘eschatological discourse” given in Luke xxi. 7-36 is in many 
respects similar to the speeches in Acts. How would it appear 
to us if We were wholly dependent upon the text of Luke ? 

In the first place the unimpeachable witness of the Concord- 
ance shows the vocabulary of Luke xxi. 7-36 to be characteristic- 
ally Lucan. The details are best left to a footnote, but the fact 
admits of no dispute.1 The style is eminently Lucan : in addition 


1 Of the special Lucan peculiarities noticed by Sir John Hawkins there 
occur 6é cai xxi. 16 (Hawkins, p. 37), efrev mapaBodyjv, xxi. 29 (Hawk. 39), 
ris with optative, xxi. 33 (Hawk. 46), rod with inf., xxi. 22 (Hawk. 48). The 
following words are Lucan: dyrevreiv, daodoyeicbat, yovets, SetcOa, éralpew, 


épioravat, Katpol (pl.), Kxrac@ar, dads, 7 olxoupévn, wAnoOivat, mpoBddreuw, 


mrocicba, auyyevets, piios. Further, mpocdoxla, cvvox7, and orpardredov 
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to those words and locutions enumerated in the footnote we may 
notice the phrase “ set in your hearts,” which is also found in 
Luke i. 66 and Acts v. 4. Still more striking is the fact that 
the words, “not a hair of your head shall perish,’ reappear in 
Acts xxvii. 34, in the midst of ‘ Luke’s’ account of Paul’s 
shipwreck. 

With these linguistic facts in our minds it would have been 
impossible not to give full weight to the suspicious circumstance 
that the siege of Jerusalem by hostile armies is foretold in so 
many words in v. 20: it would be fairly urged that it is 
unlikely that the words as they stand in that verse could have 
been what Jesus said. Finally, there is something improbable 
in the general situation as given in Luke. Was this discourse the 
sort of thing that all the people came early to hear in the Temple 
(xxi. 38)? And, when closely looked at, many of the verses, 
e.g. 12-19, are inappropriate to a public speech. Indeed, this 
very inappropriateness might have been made the excuse, among 
critics of a conservative and apologetic turn, for saving a few of 
the sayings as possibly based on tradition. But the rest would 
have seemed to be nothing more than a free composition by 
‘Luke.’ We might have given him credit for remembering to 
supply an eschatological air to the discourse, but we should have 
regarded it as a mere literary effort, no more historical than the 
speech of Paul at Athens. 

Well, but what are the facts? Of this speech, Luke xxi. 
7-36, we do know the genesis. It is Luke’s version of Mark xiii. 
3-37. Let us now take Mark xiii. 3-37 and see how our theories 
fare. Some of what has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
remains. There 7s a large Lucan element in Luke xxi. 7-36, an 
element which belongs to the Evangelist and does not go back 
to the sayings of Jesus. .Luke has rewritten the discourse 
throughout. For the most part this is a mere matter of style. 
After all, we are dealing with translations, with a rendering of 





do not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but rpocdoxgy and cvvéxew are charac- 
teristically Lucan, and Luke has a certain taste for military words. 
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the Lord’s words into an alien literature. An impression of them 
was required, rather than a report, something, moreover, not too 
uncouth for Greek ears. And is not Luke xxi. 7-36 dignified 
and impressive? Note, too, how in v. 26 the evangelist emphasises 
the psychological element in the terrors to come rather than the 
mere signs in the material heavens. The special Lucan words and 
phrases noted above do turn out to be ‘ Luke’s’ words, not those 
of his source, but he has not altered the general tenor of what was 
in the source. Not all his alterations, indeed, are improvements, 
and not all his interpretations of his sources prove to be correct. 
This is notably the case with xxi. 20, the verse that so much too 
clearly indicates the siege of Jerusalem. But when we compare 
it with its immediate original, Mark xiii. 14, we see that, whatever 
else may be said of it, it is not a mere free composition by ‘ Luke.’ 
| It is ‘ Luke’s’ interpretation of the saying of Jesus about Daniel’s 
~ “abomination of desolation,” a saying which, as we read it in 
Mark, implies some general apocalyptic catastrophe rather than 
so mundane and secular an affair as a Roman campaign. How- 
ever, this is not the place to discuss the older form of this tradi- 
tional saying; my point is, that the Lucan form is, after all, 
based on tradition. The form which Luke gave it is, as we see, 
coloured by the events of a.p. 70, but the underlying substance 
of it is older. 

More important still is the fact that the speech itself proves 
not to be ‘ Luke’s’ compilation. It may be, of course, that the 
speech in Mark xiii. is not, strictly speaking, historical; the 
discussion of this belongs to another inquiry and need not be 
pursued here. But we see it was known to ‘ Luke’: the reason 
that an eschatological speech is put into our Lord’s mouth in 
Luke xxi. is because ‘Luke’ found an eschatological speech of 
our Lord reported in Mark xiii. He has, indeed, suppressed the 
illuminating circumstance that this forecast of the future was 
spoken in private to a few intimate associates of Jesus, not 
declaimed in the Temple courts. But that circumstance, though 
of great importance to historical investigators, would have been 
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of little interest to Theophilus: I daresay most Christian congre- 
y gations, even at the present day, care very little whether Jesus 
spoke about the future to his disciples in the Temple or on the 
Mount of Olives. 

However this may be, what concerns us here is not that Luke 
has changed so much, but that he has invented so little. It may 
_ indicate that the same has happened with some of the speeches 
in Acts. At the same time it warns us not to trust too closely 
to the times or the places in which these speeches in Acts are said 
to have been delivered, or to place any special reliance upon details 
of their phraseology. With Luke xxi. 7-36 in our minds we may 
indeed have greater confidence that Peter’s great speech after 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 14-36) is not an invention of ‘ Luke,’ but we 
must be prepared to keep before us the possibility that in the 
source from which Luke took it Peter spoke in private, and 
that the wording of the speech was quite different,—the wording, 
but not the general sense. For after all the chief point is, that 
_ the general tenor of Luke xxi. 7-36 and Mark xiii. 4-37 is one and 
_ the same. What does ‘Luke’ tell Theophilus that Jesus said 
_ about the future? He tells him that Jesus said, “ First of all, 
} do not imagine that every calamity is the last. You will suffer 
_ grievously for my sake, but it will be given to you what to say: 
in the end your steadfastness will be rewarded. When evil comes, 
_ do not imagine the Holy Place will be inviolable: escape and 
hide while there is time, for inconceivable destruction will happen 
in heaven and earth! But when things are at their worst, 
the Son of Man will come from heaven as Daniel foretold, and 
will gather his saints from their hiding-places. It is all as 
_ inevitable as the leaves on the fig-tree every summer, and it will 
_ surely come in this generation, though no one knows the exact 
moment. So watch! Watch! Keep yourselves on the alert, 
lest you be caught unprepared ! ” 

Is this a summary of the speech in Luke? It would stand 
_ equally well for that in Mark. The length and detail of the 
- common summary is a measure of the general faithfulness of 
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‘Luke ’ to his sources, and of the confidence which we may reason- 
ably place in his reports of speeches in his second volume. 


We must now return to our main thesis. What is true of 
‘Luke’s’ account of the final visit of Jesus to Jerusalem is 
generally true of all the rest of the Gospel. Surely we may con- 
fess, in the words I have already had occasion to use, that “in 
style and treatment it is worthy of its noble subject,” and that 
the sketch which it gives of the Ministry of Jesus is characterised 
by “ general historical truth.” We read in the Third Gospel of 
the preaching of the Baptist and the Baptism of Jesus, followed 
by his retirement for a while into the desert. When he is ready 
(Luke iv. 13 f.) he returns to Galilee as a Herald of good tidings 
for the poor and the oppressed. He teaches his message in the 
synagogues, and we are given a specimen of his method, which 
serves as a sort of overture to the tale of the Ministry (iv. 16-30). 
Then follow anecdotes of wonderful deeds, the call of Peter and 
others, a collection of ethical counsels for disciples, sayings about 
the Baptist, sayings about forgiveness of sins. All this takes 
place while Jesus goes from place to place, accompanied by his 
twelve chosen associates and certain grateful women who have 
been healed by him, and in return support the itinerant Herald 
of the Kingdom of God (viii. 1-3). After this we read of a short 
visit over the Lake, of the feeding of 5000 men near Bethsaida, 
but otherwise there is no indication of absence from the towns 
and villages of Galilee. Jesus, however, knows well that the 
time for his “ exodus ”’ is at hand (ix. 31, 44, 51), and so he sets his 
face to go to Jerusalem. It is apparently a leisurely journey 
through cities and villages (xii. 22). No itinerary of it can be 
constructed, except that it begins by going south through Samari- 
tan country (ix. 52 f.), proceeds through Samaria and Galilee 
(xvii. 11), and so reaches Jericho (xvii. 35). Theophilus 
certainly possessed no atlas, and probably all Palestinian villages 
were much alike to him, if not to ‘ Luke’ himself.+ 


1 See Appendix B on Vestigia Christi. 
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I do not think ‘Luke’ intends us to follow the footsteps of 
_ Jesus and his companions. To do so would be to distract our 
; eyes from the goal. Respice finem is all that these later notices 
_ of place signify. Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum have not 
__ repented, soon it will be too late ; the Son of Man must be handed 
_ over to the Gentiles ; God will avenge His elect speedily, before 
the careless expect it, yet not till after some delay, and He is 
_ always ready to forgive those who repent. Something like this 
is the impression which these central chapters of the Third 
Gospel are meant to convey, and surely they do convey it with 
consummate art, with the simplicity that is the highest art. And 
much of this simplicity and directness of effect comes, no doubt, 
from the fact that Luke is not inventing, but simply retelling, 
without essential change, tales that are to a large extent founded 
on the reminiscences of those who had heard the Master. The 
_ result is a picture, a sketch, an impression, most admirable from 
_ the point of view from which it is taken. But it tells us little 
more than what is on the surface. It tells us what Luke 
wished to tell Theophilus, but very little of the nature of the 
_ sources from which Luke worked or of those features in the 
} history which Luke did not think worth while to record. 

One of the sources from which Luke worked was the Gospel 
' of Mark. Luke iv. 31-44, v. 12—vi. 19, viii. 4-ix. 50, xviii. 15-43, 
and xix. 29-xx1. 14 corresponds to Mark i. 29-39, i. 40-11. 19, 
iii. 31-i1x. 50 (with gaps), x. 13-52, and xi. 1—xiv. 17 respectively. 
When this list is analysed it will be found that very little of Mark’s 
material has been dropped, except the section Mark vi. 45-viii. 
' 26, comprising disputes with Rabbis upon ‘ clean’ and ‘ unclean,’ 
the long journey to the north outside the Holy Land, the second 
_ Feeding (of the 4000), and a couple of incidental anecdotes con- 
_ nected with these events. To the modern historian these things 
a are important, but they add little to the sacred drama, and their 
_ omission is rather an artistic gain than a loss. Everything else 
omitted from Mark by Luke is either small in bulk or represented 
4 elsewhere in his Gospel from another source. We get, therefore, 
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the impression that Luke tends to utilise his sources in full. 
Further, the material is given almost entirely in Mark’s order ; 
there are hardly any transpositions or regroupings of material, 
and that is all the more noteworthy, as many of the tales in the 
early part of Mark appear to have been thrown together almost 
haphazard. This adherence to the order of the source does not 
come from any theoretical objection to change, seeing that St. 
Luke places the scene of our Lord’s rejection in ‘ Nazara’ by his 
own townsfolk at the beginning of the public Ministry, contrary 
to historical probability but for what may be called literary effect. 
Yet in doing so he does not transpose the Marcan narrative ; 
it would be more accurate to say that he drops the Marcan narra- 
tive when he comes to it (at the beginning of Luke ix.), for Luke 
iv. 16-30 is not based on Mark vi. 1-6, though it may owe some- 
thing to Luke’s acquaintance with those verses. 


The preceding sketch of the literary methods of the Third 


» Evangelist has been undertaken not so much to appraise the 
/ value of his Gospel as to endeavour to find out what hopes the 


investigator of the beginnings of the Christian Church may have 
of “ getting behind ” the narrative of Acts and, what is still more 
important, of estimating with what degree of confidence we may 
trust the story there told. 

One clear result is a demonstration of the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of “ getting behind” Luke by a mere close 
consideration of what he chooses to tell us. There is a certain 
resemblance between the way the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem is 
told in Luke and the way the early history of the Church is told 
in Acts i—xii. I have ventured elsewhere to conjecture that 
both Gospel and Acts are here based on the earlier narrative of 
Mark. The chief difference to us on this hypothesis is that the 
Gospel chapters are based on the part of Mark’s work which is 
extant, while Acts i.—xii. corresponds to the lost part of Mark 
that followed Mark xvi. 8. But from what has been said above 


' Earliest Sources, pp. 79 £. 
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it is impossible to reconstruct the lost narrative of Mark from 
the text of Acts. The most we can do is to note the probability 
that such-and-such an episode is ultimately Marcan.1 Further, 
we cannot reconstruct the chronology of Luke’s source any 
more than we could reconstruct the chronology of Holy Week 
from Luke xix.—xxilii And when we consider how indifferent 
Luke in his Gospel appears to be to the details of Palestinian 
topography—quite a contrast, it may be remarked in passing, 
to his intelligent interest in Asia Minor and Macedonia—we 
must renounce any hope of making anything consecutive or 
consistent in the wanderings of Peter and others as recorded in 
these early chapters of Acts. The story of Peter and Cornelius 
may be a tale rewritten by Luke and put for effect out of its 
chronological setting, just as Mark vi. 1-6 appears in Luke out 
of its chronological setting. We cannot guess at the relative 
proportion which the several events bore to each other in the 
source from the way they are told in Acts. 

It may be remarked in passing that the vagueness as to place 
and time characteristic of Luke as compared with Mark is an 
argument for accepting the statements made by Paul about 
himself in Galatians and elsewhere, rather than for attempting 
to combine them with the prima facie meaning of the corre- 
sponding statements in Acts. 

What reason, then, have we for trusting the narrative of the 
first twelve chapters of Acts? Or rather, what measure of 
credence ought we to give them? Roughly, this: we should 
give them much the same measure of credence that we give to 
the story of the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem as related in Luke, 
as compared with the story in Mark. It seems to me that this 
measure of credence may be compared with that which we give 
to Shakespeare’s Henry V. as compared with Hall’s Chronicle. 
Shakespeare’s play is very much more than a work of fancy. If 
we knew nothing about the great Lancastrian except what we 
get from Shakespeare, we should still have a great deal of solid 

1 The clearest example is the story of Rhoda (Acts xii. 13 ff.). 
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information. We should know the outlines of the history and 
the heroic story of Agincourt. We should also have a not 
unhistorical picture of the character of the heroic king, drawn 
for us by a great literary genius. Something of this is what we 
have in the Lucan writings. In the Gospel we can partially 
control the author’s tale, for we possess one of his sources. In 
the Acts we are almost entirely dependent on what he has chosen 
to tell us. 
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By Tue Eprrors 


Iv may be well at this point to make a superficial comparison 
‘of Acts with the results of these investigations. It is clear that 
the writer was thoroughly impregnated with the Greek Old 
Testament; there is no good evidence that he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew original. He is able to use Greek like a Greek, 
and in this respect he is more Greek than Josephus, but he does 
not always write thus; sometimes, perhaps, owing to the in- 
fluence of Aramaic originals which he translated, sometimes 
owing to his imitation of the Septuagint. But it is also obvious— 
and this is of great importance—that, at least in the Gospel, he 
was nearer to the old Jewish literary tradition than was Josephus. 
He does not, indeed, copy his sources with quite the same verbal 
fidelity as does the Chronicler, but he paraphrases and polishes 
far less than Greek custom would have demanded. Above all, 
in the Gospel he does not invent speeches. A purely Greek 
writer of history would have respected the facts of the life of 
Jesus, but would have freely invented speeches. Luke, on the 
contrary, respects the sayings of Jesus more than the narrative 
of events which lay before him. That is Jewish: to give teaching 
and law rather than the accurate and full narration of events is 
the ideal. But is this equally true of Acts? The question is 
all the more delicate, because it must be admitted that Luke 


had a special reason for respecting the speeches of Jesus: they 
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had authority. It is a different matter with the speeches of the 
apostles, and though there is a presumption in favour of similarity 
of treatment, the possibility is open that the writer followed 
somewhat different plans in Acts and in the Gospel. We have 
not, however, in Acts any of the original documents used by 
the writer, and the questions of his sources and his plan of com- 
position can only be carried further after a discussion of relatively 
modern researches into the internal evidence of the book itself. 


The first period of the history of research on this subject 
began in 1793 when Kénigsmann published as his Rectoral- 
program an essay on the Sources used by Luke in the Gospel 
and Acts. He did little more than call attention to the ‘ we’ 
sources and drew from them the conclusion that the writer of 
these passages was not the author of the whole book, but had 
written a document which an editor had used. Following up 
this suggestion after many years increasingly elaborate attempts 
to deal with the problem were published between 1821 and 1847 
by J. C. Riehm, Schleiermacher, Gfrérer, and Schwanbeck. All 
these attempts had certain characteristics in common. They 
recognised that the Acts could be divided at chapter xii. or at 
chapter xv., and in general they agreed in attributing these 
two parts to different writers, as a rule attaching greater value 
to the later chapters. 

This distinction between the two parts of Acts and the prob- 
ability that therein is represented a diversity of sources used by 
the editor is the permanent contribution of this period. In 
working out the details of further suggestions the scholars 
mentioned pursued various lines of thought, but none of them 
has really proved to be entirely sound. 

Riehm ! thought that Acts i.-xii. rested on a series of small 
essays discovered and used by the editor, but that xiii.-xxviii. 
rested on his own observation, or on other persons’ verbal 
testimony, except for the speeches and the letters in Acts xv. 

1 Dissertatio critico-theologica de fontibus Act. Apost. 1821. 
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and xxiii., for which he had access to written reports or to written 
originals. | 

Gfrérer 1 thought that the compiler of Acts, writing about 
A.D. 90, used a collection of unhistorical legends arranged by a 
zealous Petrinist ; this source covers Acts i.-xii., and only the 
speech of Stephen is of first-rate historical value. The remaining 
chapters of the book are a good historical document compiled 
by a companion of Paul. 

Schleiermacher,? following up his well-known theory of the 
origin of the Gospels from a series of scattered essays which the 
Evangelist collected, thought that Acts had a similar origin. 
His work remains a valuable collection of the discrepancies, 
repetitions, etc., found in Acts, but he did not systematise 
his data or give precision to his theory. So far he was probably 
not wrong: it is easy to see considerable evidence in Acts for 
the use of earlier material and editorial work. Probably, how- 
ever, it is impossible so to unravel the editor’s work as to be 
able to determine the exact limits of his sources; and it is even 
harder to reconstruct their contents. 

Schwanbeck 8 tried to give definite form to the theory which 
Schleiermacher had more vaguely suggested. According to him 
the compiler of Acts had used (1) a biography of Peter (Acts 
1.-vl. 7, vill., xi. 1-18); (2) a biography of Barnabas (iv. 36 f., 
ix. 1-30, xi. 19-30, xiii., xiv., xv. 2-4); (3) a memorandum 
made by Silas (xv. 14, to the end of Acts); (4) special sources 
(e.g. the speech of Stephen vi., and xv. 3-13). 

Schwanbeck’s work was the most minute and painstaking 
of all these publications, but his theory was so complex and 
hypothetical that a twofold reaction followed. The conservative 
critics pointed out that these theories were based on insufficient 
grounds, and, emphasising the essential unity of the book, clung 
to the view that it was therefore all equally credible and 


1 Die heilige Sage, 1838. 
2 Hinleitung in das N.T., 1845. 
3 Ueber die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, 1847. 
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historical. Thus they contributed nothing to the elucidation 
of the problem; for, excited by their refutation of the un- 
tenable details of the schemes of the critics, they ignored the 
existence of the difficulties which had at least been recognised 
by their opponents, and, under cover of the confusion occasioned 
by the rout of the Liberals of the nineteenth century, succeeded 
in evading the consideration of the real problems of Acts. 

On the other hand, the radical theologians of the school of 
Tiibingen were not more successful ; like the conservatives they 
saw that Schwanbeck’s structure was larger than his founda- 
tions justified, and that he had not been sufficiently attentive 
to the general unity of Acts. They therefore fastened upon 
this unity, and recognising, like all the liberal critics, that the 
opening chapters of Acts are largely legendary, deduced the 
conclusion that Acts as a whole is legendary. To them it 
appeared that any minute criticism of sources was unprofitable 
and unnecessary, and they passed on to develop their famous 
series of inquiries into the reason why Acts was written rather 
than into the method of its composition. 

So the matter remained for many years. Schwanbeck’s 
criticisms and reconstruction were not seriously improved, 
though efforts in the same direction never entirely ceased. The 
situation was summed up by EH. Zeller, whose statement! of the 
whole question remains the classic summary of the position as it 
was in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

A new period began in 1886. B. Weiss in his Hinleitung in 
das Neue Testament revived the theory of the use of written sources 
in the earlier part of Acts. His lead was followed by other 
scholars, and between 1886 and 1897 a series of studies were 
published which when taken together formed a complete dis- 
cussion of various possibilities. The close of this period may 
fairly be regarded as marked by the articles of A. Hilgen- 
feld in Z.W.Th., 1895 and 1896. It is impossible to give a 


1 Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, pp. 489 ff. (English translation, 1875-76, vol 
ii. pp. 291 ff.) 
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detailed account of this group of writings, which is admirably 
summarised by W. Heitmiiller in the Theologische Rundschau 
for 1899, but certain points are noteworthy. 

(1) An attempt was made (notably by Spitta) to abandon 
the obvious division of Acts into a Petrine and a Pauline half, 
by arguing that the source which contains the ‘we’ sections 
appears in the earlier part of the book, sometimes from Acts vi., 
sometimes even from the beginning of the book. 

(2) Great emphasis was laid on the indications of doublets 
which by some, critics, especially Spitta,1 were carefully grouped, 
so that Acts was divided into two primitive documents, both of 
which had originally covered the same ground and were skilfully 
united by the final editor. 

(3) Very little attention was paid to the language of Acts, 
and no serious interest was taken in the possibility of the use 
of Aramaic sources in the earlier chapters. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that this period of activity 
in research was marked by the same ability as that displayed 
earlier in the nineteenth century. The critical insight of the 
writers seems inferior to that of their predecessors ; much of their 
work was marked by a perverse ingenuity, and by a tendency to 
obscure the main problem in excessive detail. Thus their results 
have little permanent importance. 

There has been no general interest shown recently in the 
analysis of Acts, but attempts have been made by J. Well- 
hausen, E. Schwartz, and A. von Harnack in Germany, and by 
C. C. Torrey in America. 

Eduard Schwartz in the Nachrichten of the Kénigliche Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philologrsch - historische 
Klasse, 1907, pp. 263 ff., published a very valuable disquisition 
Zur Chronologie des Paulus. Its importance for the criticism 
of Acts is the argument that the chronological data involved 
in the death of Herod ? and what followed show that the writer 


1 Die Apostelgeschichte, ihre Quellen und deren geschichilicher Wert, 1891 
2 Acts xii. 20. 
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has divided a single visit and a single journey into two separate 
visits to Jerusalem, each followed by a missionary journey, prob- 
ably because he had two traditions of this series of incidents and 
did not recognise that they referred to the same events seen 
from different points of view. 

Julius Wellhausen in the Nachrichten of the Kénigliche 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zw Gottingen for 1907 » pp. 1H, 
independently of Schwartz, but in the same spirit, argued that 
chapter xv. is a misplaced doublet of the famine relief visit in 
chapter xi., and he also tried to distinguish the ‘we’ source of 
the shipwreck from the ‘ we’ source of the ‘ second ’ missionary 
journey. He maintained that the passages in this story in which 
Paul is mentioned are interpolations, and that the original 
document had no reference to him. 

More elaborate than the work of Schwartz, yet in some 
respects less profound, is A. von Harnack’s A postelgeschichte, 
1908. It makes little or no allusion to the work of other investi- 
gators, and is extraordinarily fresh and interesting. 

The general unity of Acts, Harnack thinks, is too great to 
permit any consistent use of linguistic tests, except the simple 
ones of Aramaic idiom, which he did not seriously consider. The 
test of logical connection between paragraphs had been pushed 
by earlier critics to an extent which would only be justifiable 
if man were an entirely logical being ; he therefore fell back 
on general principles, and considered the contents of Acts in 
relation to the persons and places which are central in the 
narrative. This is in some ways a return to older methods, but 
Harnack lays more stress on places, whereas the older school 
chiefly considered persons. 

The starting-point of his inquiry is the evident bisection of 
Acts at xv. 35 or xvi. 5. The second part is, in his judgment, 
an obvious unit, which cannot be analysed into sources. But the 
first part is quite different. The opening chapters, Acts i. 1 to 
v. 1-16, are concerned chiefly with the history of Jerusalem ; 
but at viii. 40 the centre changes to Caesarea and finally to 
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_ Antioch. Moreover, these changes are roughly coincident with 
the central positions of Peter, or of Peter and John, in the Jeru- 
salem section, of Philip, or Peter and Philip, in the Caesarean 
section, and of Hellenistic Christians, notably Barnabas and 
Saul or Paul, in the Antiochene section. Working backwards a 
closer analysis shows that the Antiochene section most clearly 
contains xi. 19 ff., and that the of pév odv Svacrapévtes of 
xi. 19 picks up the narrative of vii. 2-4, where the same 
phrase is found. But viii. 2-4 is the end of a long story 
about the Hellenistic Christians which begins in vi. 6. Thus 
we obtain an Antiochene source consisting of vi. 6—vili. 4 
and xi. 19-24, and the same methods show that this source 
continues from xi. 25 to xi. 30, is resumed in xii. 25, and goes 
on to xv. 35. 

A similar analysis is then applied to the remaining chapters 
of the earlier part. Acts viii. 5-40 and ix. 31-xi. 18 seem to 
belong to a source in which the interest is divided between 
Jerusalem and Caesarea, and xii. 1-24 is its natural continuation. 
This source may be called the Jerusalem-Caesarean source, and 
in this way the whole of Acts from vi. 1 to xv. 35, with the excep- 
tion of ix. 1-30 (the conversion of Paul) is accounted for as 
belonging either to the Antiochene or the Jerusalem-Caesarean 
source. 

The sections i. 1-v. 42 are obviously concerned with Jeru- 
salem, and in some points seem to be connected closely with the 
Jerusalem-Caesarean source. Further analysis, however, shows 
that these chapters are composite, and contain two accounts 
which are largely parallel, and in some cases probably give two 
versions of the same account. By using this clue a series of 
doublets may be discovered, of which the one beginning in 
chapter ii. is obviously inferior to that in chapters ii. f., and 
Harnack calls the latter Jerusalem source A (Ja), and the former 
Jerusalem source B (Jb). He sees a continuation of Ja in v. 
1-16 and of Jb in v. 17-42. He thinks that Ja may be identical 
with the Jerusalem-Caesarean source. 
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Thus the complete analysis of the first part of Acts, according 
to the sources distinguished by Harnack, is as follows : 


Ja (Jerusalem source A) li, 1-v. 16 
Jb (Jerusalem source B) li. 1-47 
| v. 17-42 
Je (Jerusalem-Caesarean source, 
perhaps Ja) viii. 5-40 
ix. 3l—-xi. 18 
xii. 1-24 
P. (Pauline source) ix. 1-30 
A. (Antiochene source) vi. l-viil. 4 
xi. 19-30 


xl. 25-xv. 35 


This analysis draws attention to undoubted facts of group- 
ing. The question is the choice between two or three possible 
explanations. (1) Do these divisions in the narrative represent 
the use of different sources, in the sense of written docu- 
ments ; or (2) separate traditions, in the sense of definite blocks 
of information derived independently from separate places and 
persons but not necessarily written; or (3) are they merely 
due to the fact that the events really happened in this way ? 
It is of course obvious that the tradition of events in Antioch, 
if it be true, necessarily goes back to Antioch, and similarly 
with the other sources. In this sense Harnack’s proposition is 
self-evident. The problem is whether we can say more than 
this with any certainty. The reason for still maintaining a 
certain scepticism is that by common consent there is very little 
serious linguistic difference between the various sections of 
Acts i.-xv. Thus to base the investigation on the peculiarities 
of the narrative, apart from linguistic details seems to be a 
dangerous return to the methods of Schwanbeck or Spitta, from 
whose efforts the main lesson to be learnt is that the indications 
are too faint to justify any certainty of statement. So far, 
therefore, as this method is used to indicate a general outline, 
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as it is by Harnack, it is attractive, but it cannot be carried out 
in detail. 

Nevertheless the contributions of Wellhausen, Schwartz, and 
Harnack are quite different in tone and workmanship from 
the distressingly dull work which was produced in the nineties. 
They are marked by much more common sense and introduce 
broad. historical questions. Many of their arguments are com- 
plementary, though there is a clear distinction between them, for 
Harnack attaches greater value and an earlier date to Acts than 
the others would probably allow. 

C. C. Torrey’s! contribution to the source criticism of Acts 0.¢. Torrey. 
is of a different kind. He contends that Acts i.-xv. is the 
careful—even too careful—translation by the writer of the 
‘we’ sections of an Aramaic document written by a Christian 
of Jerusalem. The primary evidence in support of this view 
is a series of passages in which obscure or impossible Greek 
becomes intelligible if translated, word for word, into Aramaic. 
This is corroborated by a number of smaller points, in which the 
| Greek is more intelligible if it be regarded as a mistranslation. 
These vary in importance from those in which the Greek is 
a extremely harsh if not impossible to those in which it would 
| scarcely arouse criticism if found elsewhere, but deserves atten- 

tion if the theory of an Aramaic original be conceded as otherwise 
probable. 
This linguistic argument is the permanent contribution of his 
Composition and Date of Acts. The subject is discussed else- 
A where, and it is only necessary here to say that so far as the 
t evidence for an Aramaic original is concerned Torrey does not 
a 





_ seem to be finally answered by his critics. 

On the further point of the unity of this Aramaic original, 
and its meticulous translation by Luke, the case for a single 
source does not seem to be very strong, and the positive argu- 
ments of Harnack and Schwartz weigh down the scale, especially 


1 «The Composition and Date of Acts,” in Harvard Theological Studies, i, 
1916. 
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in view of the light thrown on the subject by the use made of 
Mark in the Third Gospel. 


It remains to consider the problem afresh, gathering up the 
points which seem best to have endured criticism, passing over 
those which by common consent have proved ineffective, and 
adding such suggestions as these studies have produced. 

Few will deny that progress has been hindered by failure to 
distinguish adequately between the closely connected phenomena 
which form the basis of Quellenkritik. In any historical work 
it is probable that the writer has made use of more than one 
tradition ; but these traditions may have been preserved orally, 
or in written documents, which may have originally existed in 
some other language, and have been accessible to him only 
through translations. It is plain that the use of traditions as 
distinguished from that of documents will be indicated by 
the existence of contradictions in statements of fact, and diver- 
gences both in forms of thought and methods of presentation, 
but not necessarily by any variation of style. If, therefore, 
really serious differences of language and style can be traced 
between different parts of a book, written sources, as distinct 
from traditions, may be postulated. The reverse of this argu- 
ment, however, is not necessarily true, and unity of style does 
not necessarily prove the absence of documentary sources ; for 
the final editor of the book, who put together the materials 
derived from various traditions and documents, may have re- 
written the whole in his own language. If so, it may be impos- 
sible to say whether written documents or merely oral traditions 
were used. 

One further complication has to be considered. If an editor 
be using various documents in his own language, and not re- 
casting them with great freedom, the probability is that the 
original style will betray itself, but if he be translating, the 
probability is considerable that he will use the same style through- 
out. This style will be so far coloured by the idiom of the original 
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that those who are perfectly at home both in it and in the 
language into which it is translated will be able to see that they 
are dealing with translation and not an original composition ; 
but they will not be able to decide whether the editor was 
translating one or several documents. 

The question of the original language in which the sources 
of an early Christian document were written is always difficult. 
No doubt the earliest Christians spoke and thought in Aramaic: 
but did they produce any historical documents in it? The 
only test is that of style. The more practised a translator 
the less the idiom of the original language is perceptible; but 
probably no one can always cover his traces successfully. More- 
over, human frailty provides the critic with a further occasional 
help. Any one who has tried to translate knows that it is 
fatiguing work, and that after a time the tired brain refuses 
to follow the argument of the writer: it is impossible to trans- 
late and study an author simultaneously. The result is an 
occasional mistranslation, due to taking the words in a plausible 
but wrong sense. This produces sometimes a meaningless 
passage, sometimes one which can be greatly improved by dis- 
covering what original it represents. Nor is this all. If any 
' one of ordinary capacity tries to translate he will speedily 
become confused in his mind between the two languages, and, 
_ when sufficiently tired, will scarcely know which idiom he is using. 
‘ The words, for instance, may be Greek, but the idiom Aramaic, 
and at times the translator will produce something quite un- 
intelligible.1 

This nice discrimination of style is in the end the only real 
proof of the use of a lost original source in another language. 
It can be applied by but a few scholars, and the rest are 
obliged to follow with humility. But this humility need 
not extend to the point of blind acceptance of opinion, or of 


~ 


1 The same phenomenon occurs in talking two languages. One may spend 
an evening turning, almost with alternate sentences, from one to the other, and 
4 end by being able to use neither without error. It is merely a form of fatigue, 
___ and explains many “ translation-phenomena.” 
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an equally blind abandonment of the problem. In Torrey’s 
hypothesis, for instance, Semitic scholars are unanimous in 
admitting his mastery of Aramaic: the point at issue is 
whether the Greek which he translates back into Aramaic is 
in some places inconceivable as an original composition, and 
in others unidiomatic. Knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, not 
of Aramaic, is required for this purpose, and many who do 
not know any Semitic language are qualified to discuss the 
point. Indeed, they are likely to be far better critics of 
the question than those Semitic scholars whose acquaintance 
with Greek is limited. After all, many things can be said 
similarly in two languages, and the man who knows Semitic 
idioms well, and Greek less intimately, is apt to find Semitic 
originals in every document which he touches, because he realises 
that some phrase or idiom would be perfectly good Semitic, and 
does not appreciate the fact that it is also perfectly good Greek. 

When the question of language and the general boundaries 
of sources has been settled, the most difficult problem of all 
remains, for it will sometimes be possible to detect short passages 
which have been put in by the editor in order to improve or 
elucidate a narrative. But it must be remembered that many 
critics have erred by assuming too easily that the editor always 
did his work badly, and that the original document which he was 
copying was invariably logical. There is not, however, really any 
decisive reason why it should always be the editor, and never 
the writer of the original, who is illogical. 

Many of these points have been consistently overlooked by 
critics who have investigated Acts. They have not distinguished 
between criteria pointing to the use of written documents, and 
those indicating merely that an historian dealing with a large 
subject naturally used several traditions corresponding in the 
main to the localities with which he was concerned. They have 
been inclined either to overestimate the unity of style in the 
book or to exaggerate the divergencies of thought ; and have been 
singularly blind to the generally Semitic idiom of the earlier 
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chapters as compared with the much more purely Greek style 
of the later ones. They have either ignored entirely the traces 
of illogical connection, or have attributed them all—and much 
which was not really illogical—to the editor, and none of them to 
his sources. The truth seems to be that although there is a 
prima facie probability for the use of written sources in Acts, 
and especially for Aramaic sources in the earlier chapters, the 
writer wrote too well to allow us to distinguish with certainty 
either the boundaries of his sources or the extent of his own 
editorial work. 

In the following paragraphs, therefore, no attempt will be 
made to distinguish minutely the work of the final redactor. 
This point can best be discussed in the pages of a commentary. 
But it is possible and necessary to bring together the existing 
evidence for the use of sources in Acts and to indicate the com- 
parative probability—it is never more—of alternative theories. 

The two treatises or Aoyou addressed to Theophilus, and 
generally known as the Gospel according to Luke and Acts, 
obviously form a single literary work. The critical questions 
concerned with them deal with the documents and traditions 
which may have been used by the author, and the way in which 
he put them together. 

To solve these problems we have, apart from the probabili- 
ties established by the tradition of the writing of history 
among Greeks and Jews, and, above all, by the author’s use of 
Mark in the Gospel, only two sources of information. 

(1) The statement of the author in his preface at the 
beginning of Luke. 

(2) The internal evidence given in Acts by linguistic indica- 
tions and by seams which show that he has passed from one 
source (traditional or documentary) to another. 


The opening verses of the Gospel and of Acts are often, but 
somewhat loosely, called Prefaces. Ancient writers, however, 
distinguished between three phrases which might with more or 
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less correctness be translated by Preface—zpooiusov, mpoypady, 
and mpoéxbects.4 

The spooiwoyv was the introduction at the beginning of a 
work explaining the writer’s purpose. This naturally would | 
come at the beginning of the first of a series of Xdyoz or ‘ books’ ; 
and, as a rule, nowhere else. 

The srpoypady and mpoéxbeors were devices sometimes, but 
not always, adopted by historical writers to serve as signposts 
to their readers. They were especially used at the beginning 
of a Aoyos in a work comprising many Adyo. to show the stage 
which had been reached in the narrative. The rpoypady differed 
from the mpoéxOeous only because it was not an integral part of 
the text. This is clearly seen from Polybius, who says (xi. 1.5): 
-.. lows 6é Tues émitntovor TAS ipuels od Tpoypadas év 
TavTn TH BiBdw, Kadrep of Tpd HuoVv, aNAA Kal TpoeKOéces 
Kal éxdorny dhupridda temoumKapev THY Tpdkewv. yw Oe 
cpio, YpHTl“ov pev Elval TO TOV Tpoypapay yévos.. - 
Dewpav dé did TOAAS aiTtias Kal Tas TUYovcas dduywopo’pevo” 
Kat Oetpopevov TO THY Tpoypahav yévos, odtTws Kal Sid 
TadTa Mpos ToUTO TO pepos KaTnVvéxOnv: Ths yap TpoeKBécews 
ov movoy icodvyvapotens TH Tpoypady, GAAG Kal Treiov TE 
duvapévns, awa S€ Kai ywpav éxovons aodareotépay Sia 
TO oupmeTréyGar TH Tpayparela, ToUT® paAXrov édoKipma- 
capev yphoOar péper xtrX. That is to say, “But perhaps 
some are asking why we are not using 7poypagai in this book 
like our predecessors, but have prefixed mpoexOécers to each 
Olympiad. Now I consider that the usual kind of rpoypadai 
are useful, . . . but noticing that for many ordinary reasons 
mpoypadai are treated lightly and are destroyed, I was induced 
to adopt my present procedure. For mpoexOécess have the same 


1 The technical question of the literary use of mpoypadat and mpoéxbeais 
is best discussed by R. Laqueur in his “ Ephoros” in Hermes xlvi. (1911), pp. 
161 ff. See also Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 1882, pp. 141 ff., 464 ff. The 
application of the facts to Acts is made—but rather perversely—by E. 
Norden, Agnostos Theos, 1913, pp. 311 ff Some critical doubts as to the 
technical use of these phrases are expressed in Appendix C.: 
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value as mpoypadai, indeed somewhat more, and, besides, they 
come in a safer place because they are an integral part of the 
text, so that we thought it best to make use of them.” 

It is clear that a 7poypady is a label with the table of contents 
attached to a Adyos, or (which is the same thing differently 
described) to a réyos, while a mpoéxOeous is a similar statement 
incorporated into the text. If properly drawn up it contained 
a statement of the subjects discussed in the previous Aoyos, and 
of those which would be dealt with in the Xoyos to which it was 
prefixed. 

Not all writers made use of this device, but it was obviously 
useful and common. The customary form of mpoéxOeous may 
be found in Polybius and Diodorus Siculus: it gives a short 
account of what has been dealt with in the preceding book, and 
a@ summary of what is to come. For instance, in Diodorus 
Siculus ii. 1 there is the following scheme. 1 pév wpo tavTns 
BiBros ... wepiéyes tas Kat Ailyurrov mpages, év ais 
UTdpyes Ta... pvOodoyovpeva ... Kal TANG Ta... 
mapadokonoyoupeva . . . mpos Se tovTows . . . é&ijs O€ . . . 
éreutra S€ . . . @7e dC... ., Ev TavTn dé avaypdopev Tas 
kata tv Aciavy yevouévas mpakers. The same type of 
construction can be found in other writers, especially in 
Polybius and in Josephus, Anizg. viil., xill., xiv., xv.! 

The important point is that the wpoéx@eors summarised the 
contents of the previous Adyos in a long pév clause and then 
in a corresponding d¢ clause gave a shorter summary of the 
contents of the Adyos which is being opened. 

Obviously the opening verses of Acts are a mpoéxOeous, but 
the difficulty is that there is no dé clause, which is needed gram- 
matically to balance the sentence, and required by the general 
construction of a mpoé«Oecus to give the contents of the ddyos 
which is just beginning. Ed. Norden thinks that the dé clause 
must once have been present, and believes that in the source of 


1 Elsewhere Josephus has a different method: ending one book with a 
Hév clause and beginning the next with a 65é clause. 
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Acts the text must have run rov pév mpotov Noyov .. . 
avehnupOn, vuvi S€ Ta cuveyh TovTos & TE avTOS TapaV 
eidov, & Te Tap aGddov akoTrictwv évTwv érvOouny cvyyparat 
Teipdoowar péeypt TtHS emt rhs “Pemns émidnulas Tod 
IIavvov. Had Acts been constructed properly, according to 
the rules of Hellenistic writing, the opening would doubtless 
have been so phrased, but there is no certainty that it was, 
and the preferable alternative is to recognise that here, as 
elsewhere, the writer is not completely skilful. 

Thus taking the Lucan writings! as they stand we have a 
genuine zpooiusov to the whole work in Luke i. 1-4, and the 
beginning of an imperfect mpoéxeous to the second dAdyos in 
Acts i. 1. 

According to the wpooiptov the purpose of the Adyou sent to 
Theophilus was to assure him of the certainty of the things in 
which he had been instructed. The author says that many 
attempts had been made to draw up (avara£ac6ar) the narrative 
of the tpayuatwv memtdnpodopnyévav among them, on the 
basis of the tradition of those who had been eye-witnesses and had 
taken part in them. The next phrase in his statement is obscure : 
Gofe Kauol wapnkorovOnkoTs avobev Tacw axpiBads KabéEns 
cot yparva..” Towhat does racw refer? It may mean either the 
events alluded to (zrpayydrov) or the previous writers (7roAXoL). 
The latter seems to be indicated by the general balance of the 
paragraph, and, if so, the important point is the implication, slight 
but unmistakable, that the author himself had not been an 


1 What was the original title of the whole? The first Adyos certainly 
was not called 7d evayyé\ovy card Aovedéy when it was sent to Theophilus : 
it required this title when it was detached from Acts, and became part of the 
‘fourfold gospel canon.’ It is unfortunately easy to forget that Luke and 
Acts came in the New Testament as separate books. Is it possible that 
mpdges (mpdges tav daocré\wy is a late form) was originally the title of 
the whole? But against the view that the author himself gave the title 
mpdées to, the whole work or even (as Zahn has come lately to believe) to the 
second volume is the fact that in the text of his writings this noun and 
usually also the verb rpdrrw are used in malam pariem. 

2 The use of these words is curious and technical. They are discussed in 
Appendix C. 
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_ avrorrns or an vepérns Tod Aoyou. Moreover, if on other 


grounds the theory be acceptable that the compiler of the whole 
is not identical with the author of the ‘ we’ sections, the interest 
shown in the preface in the narrations of adromrai explains why 
the compiler preserved the use of the first person. He desired 
to indicate that here at least he was using the narration of an 


A 
avUTOT TNS. 


The only method of discovering internal evidence in a book 
which, as its treatment of Mark shows, cannot be expected easily 
to reveal its composition by its style, is to consider the ‘ seams,’ 
not of language but of narrative, which suggest that the editor 
has passed from one tradition to another. Of course such 
“seams’ do not in themselves prove the use of documentary 
sources: they only indicate that it is possible. Whether this 
possibility is probable or not will always remain a matter of 
judgment. It is, however, to be remembered that, in the case 
of a writer who is known to have been in the habit of using 
documentary sources, to regard this possibility as improbable 
is quite as much a ‘subjective’ act of individual judgment as 
it is to treat it as probable. 

The first ‘seam’ which attracts attention is not in the Acts 
but in the Gospel. Its importance for the study of Acts is the 
light which it throws on the source or tradition used in the early 
chapters, and on the method of the editor. 

In Luke two traditions are combined in the account of the 
Passion and Resurrection. One was undoubtedly documentary, 
for we still possess it in a separate form in the Gospel according 
to Mark. The other may have been written or oral; there is no 
decisive evidence. Throughout the last chapters of the Gospel 
though Luke uses the greater part of the Marcan narrative he 


1 The choice is not between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ criticism, 
but between ‘subjective’ criticism and ignorance. The problems are not 
invented by critics; they are internal in the books. We cannot advance 
knowledge without taking up a position of some kind. 
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prefers this second source, edited so as to fit into the other as 
his framework. 

It has generally been held that Luke has freely changed 
the wording and meaning of Mark; and on the hypothesis that 
Matthew and Luke both used the Greek Mark, the evidence of 
a comparison between the three gospels supports the primary 
nature of Mark. The verbal differences between Mark and 
the Lucan version of Mark have, it is true, been explained 
by Professor Torrey as due to a separate translation made 
from an Aramaic Mark. This would render it impossible to 
appeal to Matthew as evidence that the existing gospel of Mark 
is verbally identical with the Marcan source of Matthew and 
Luke, and is not a later recession of it. But Torrey’s theory 
on this point seems unnecessary. Even, however, if it be 
conceded, the historical evidence remains, and Mark’s account 
is historically more probable than Luke’s. 

Mark implies the departure of the disciples to Galilee, 
clearly intending to lead up to the Galilean tradition of the 
appearances of the Risen Jesus. ‘Luke’ prefers the contra- 
dictory tradition, which makes Jerusalem the centre of every- 
thing, leaving out all reference to Galilee. Whether written or 
oral this tradition can scarcely have originated anywhere except 
in Jerusalem. Luke has pieced this into the Marcan framework 
so skilfully that, but for the existence of the Gospel according 
to Mark, the composite character of his narrative could never 
have been so much as suspected. He did not abruptly stop 
using Mark and continue from another source, but wove the two 
together so that there is not so much a single seam as a prolonged 
splice. 

Are the opening chapters of Acts the continuation of this 
tradition, or are they, like the closing chapters of the Gospel, 
produced by the interlacing and editing of various sources, 
written or oral? If the latter view be adopted, can we trace 
in Acts the continuation of Mark, as well as of the other source ? 
Or does Acts represent a wholly new source ? 
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Harnack’s analysis of Acts i.-v. makes the further formulation 
of this complicated problem possible. Clearly Acts i. and ii., 
the account of the Ascension, the choice of Matthias, and the 
gift of the Spirit at Pentecost, can fairly be regarded as con- 
tinuing the tradition of Jerusalem followed in Luke xxiv. 
Whether it is accurate is of course a different question ; the Gali- 
lean narrative of Mark seems to prove that it is not; but it isa 


consecutive narrative, and there is no seam between it and the end 


of the gospel, except that which is provided by the division into 
two books, clearly due to the editor. It seems to be the tradition 
of a circle of Christians living in, or coming from, Jerusalem, who 
had attached themselves to Peter on his return to Jerusalem and 
had ignored or forgotten the Galilean tradition. 

The questions then arise (1) whether this splice extended 
beyond chapter ii.; (2) whether (since Harnack doubts it) 
chapter i. as well as chapter ii. belongs to it ; (3) whether it was 
written or oral, and, (4) if it were written, was it Aramaic or 
Greek? To answer the first of these questions demands a 
decision on the arguments of Harnack and Torrey. 

Harnack’s theory is based chiefly on the same phenomenon 
as assisted an earlier generation of scholars to a triumphant 
analysis of the Pentateuch. The five opening chapters of Acts, 
like the opening ones of Genesis, are marked by doublets: there 
are two accounts of the same events. The main incidents in 
Acts ii.-iv. can be described as follows : 


(1) The gift of the Spirit, Acts ii. 1-13 and also Acts 
iv. 31. 

(2) A speech of Peter, Acts ii. 14-36 and also Acts iii. 
12-26. 

(3) A record of extraordinary conversions, Acts ii. 37-41 
and also Acts iv. 4. 

(4) The growth of communism, Acts ii. 42-47 and also 
Acts iv. 34-37. 


This is similar to the doublets in the narrative of creation 
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in Genesis. They are not indeed so impressive, for the events 
of creation can have taken place once, and only once, while 
Peter doubtless spoke often, great conversions may have often 
been made, and so far as the gift of the Spirit was regarded as a 
transient phenomenon of excitement, it could be repeated. But 
this cannot be said of the accounts of the growth of communism. 
An editor may easily admit by inadvertence summaries in similar 
language and of identical content from two sources; but he 
is very unlikely to treat a summary of his own in this way at 
an interval of two chapters.+ 

This prima facie case for considering the possibility of two 
sources is confirmed by certain small points of language and 
thought, justifying the distinction of Acts 1. from Acts in. 

In Acts iii. £. Jesus is four times (iii. 13,26; iv. 27, 30) described 
as a mais of God (though the phrase vais Oeod does not itself 
occur), but nowhere else in Acts is the phrase found : it is rare 
and usually liturgical in early documents. Moreover, Peter is 
usually accompanied by John; the importance of this is in- 
creased by the fact that John takes no part in the action of the 
narrative: he is mentioned, but does nothing.? There is also 
a slight but perceptible difference in doctrine between the two 
speeches of Peter. In ii. 38 Peter calls for repentance from his 
hearers and for baptism in the name of Jesus Christ which 


1 On the other hand the author is capable of repeating a summary derived 
from one written source as is shown by his treatment of Mark. See Cadbury, 
Style and Literary Method of Luke, p. 111. 

2 This peculiarity extends to Jc (viii. 14): this may mean that Ja and 
Jc are closely connected, or that the ‘ Peter’ part of Acts viii. is a fragment 
of Ja and not originally connected with the ‘ Philip’ part. But Peter and John 
are also mentioned in Luke xxii. 8 (not in Mark xiv. 13), so that if this com- 
bination is pressed as the sign of the Jerusalem source it must be extended 
to include the last days of Jesus. Such a Jerusalem source for Luke’s passion 
narrative has been independently proposed by some scholars, e.g. Perry, T'he 
Sources of Luke’s Passion-Narrative, 1920. The alternative explanation would 
be that the editor is responsible for the combination wherever it appears, 
since elsewhere he represents messengers in pairs (Luke vii. 18, not Matt. xi. 2 ; 
Luke x. 1, not Matt. x. 5, but cf. Mark vi. 7; Acts passim; even angels are 
in pairs, Luke xxiv. 4, not Mark xvi. 5; Acts i. 10) and since in Acts i. 13 
he not only arranges the eleven in pairs but has the unique order, “ Peter and 
John.” 
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will obtain for them remission of their sins. In ii. 19 he calls 
for repentance to wipe out their sins, but baptism is not 
mentioned. Much stress cannot be laid on this point, for the 
references to baptism in chapter ii. may be and probably are 
redactorial. If, however, the views expressed in Vol. I. p. 340 
be rejected, the case in favour of Harnack’s analysis of sources 
is proportionately strengthened. In any case the theological 
difference between the two speeches is not confined to the ques- 
tion of baptism. In Acts ii. the return of Jesus is the main hope 
and message of the disciples: in Acts i. this hope is in the 
background, if it be present at all, and the central place is given 
to the gift of the Spirit, and to obtain it for the Church is the 
main work of the ascended Jesus. This confirms the general 
impression, adequately represented in Catholic teaching, that 
the purpose of Acts ii. 1-13 is to describe the foundation of the 
Church as the Apostolic body which had then received and could 
henceforth transmit Power from on High, a theory of which Acts 
iii. is ignorant, for it regards the gift of the Spirit as a transient 
supernatural phenomenon, promised and given to the disciples 
in hours of need. 

Without contending that these arguments completely prove 
Harnack’s hypothesis they seem to render it probable, especially 
when it is remembered that the writer is known to have been 
in the habit of using and editing earlier documents. 

Were either of these hypothetical sources in Aramaic ? 
It is here that Torrey’s arguments have to be discussed. The 
collateral evidence of the facts known to us is against him. 
Whatever may have been the original language of Mark it must 
have been known to Luke in Greek, and the same is true of Q, 
if that be regarded as a single document. But the evidence 
contained in Acts itself seems convincing. It is impossible 
to discuss each example which he gives, together with Burkitt’s 
adverse criticism ; they must be dealt with in the pages of the 
commentary. But two examples may be given. 


(1) Acts 11.16 Kai TH micte Tod dvopaTos avTov TodTOY 
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dv Oewpeite Kal oldate éotepéwoey TO GvOMa avTOv, Kal 1 
miatis Sb avTod edmKxey av’Te THY OdOKAnplavy TadTHV 
arrévaytt TavTov bueav. The impossibility of any satisfactory 
translation of this passage is notorious, but it is easily explained 
if it be translated into unpointed Aramaic: mow 77 xno WN 
TIT TAT RNID Taw APN pnas pyrT™ pmax pra wt pid 
nod oTp NTs modn >. The translator seems to have read 
in the middle of this sentence mn APM =eotepéwoe TO dvopa 
avtod, but what was meant was rw ApM=vbyh Katréotynoev 
avtov,—a phrase idiomatic in all respects, and suiting its con- 
text perfectly, as the sentence runs on from that which precedes 
it, and the subject of tyum xatréotnoey iS 0 Beds in v. 15. 
But the suggested mistake on the part of the translator is a 
very natural one, since he had before him the same letters 
(row) which he had immediately before correctly read as 
mat (his name), and it did not occur to him that in this place 
it should be read rn (put or made). 

This seems convincing; by the consent of all those who 
have sufficient knowledge of the language the suggested Aramaic 
is easy in itself but liable to have been misread by a tired trans- 
lator ; it gives an admirable sense while the Greek is unintelligible 
as it stands.1 Burkitt,? it is true, offers a rival suggestion. He 
thinks that it is possible to punctuate thus: rov dé dpynyov 
Ths Cons amexteivate, bv 0 Beds Hyeupev Ex vexp@v, ov 7pets 
pdptupés eopev Kal TH TioTe. TOU dvouaTos avTod: TodTOP 
Ov Oewpette kal oldate éotepéwoe TO dvo“a avTOD Kal 7 
miotts 9 St avtov éwxev avtd xTr. But it seems improbable 
that any one who had just written ov as a genitive dependent 
on pdptus should write 77 miore: as a dative dependent on it, 
when he might so easily have written ris tictews.® 


1 It might be said that unintelligibility suggests textual corruption rather 
than the use of an intelligible Aramaic source, but few who have actually 
made translations would say this, and—one would have supposed—none 
who have corrected the efforts of others. 

2 Journal of Theological Studies, xx. (1919), 320 ff. 

3’ The concordance does not reveal any instance of udprus with a dative,— 
the genitive is the usual idiom. Nor does the use of roérov here seem to be 
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: (2) Similarly in Acts ii. 47 there is notorious difficulty in Acts ii. 41, 


the phrase 6 8 xvptos mpocetifes rods cotouévous Kal astakeisae 
huépav éxt To avd. The narrator in this passage is describing 
the growth of the community: “Day by day, continuing 
stedfastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
at home, they did take their food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God and having favour with all the people.” 
The verse which follows is natural enough except the last three 
words. What is the meaning of évi 7d avto? It can only mean 
‘together’ or ‘in the same place’ (cf. 1. 44 mdvres Sé of 
TisTevoavTes Hoav éml TO avTo xTX.) and is constantly used 
in the LXX. as the translation of tr and yirn (cf. also Luke 
xvii. 35 and Acts i. 15, ii. 1, iv. 26). But in this passage this 
meaning is obviously inadmissible. 

The ancient interpreters felt the difficulty and tried in various 
ways to overcomeit. Inthe Textus Receptus él 76 avo is joined 
on to the next sentence, but the textual evidence is decisive 
against this reading, which is only important as evidence of the 
inability of early readers to explain the correct text. The para- 
phrastic text of D also tries to emend the difficulty by reading... 





Kal ipépav emt ro avTd év TH éxxAnoig. No modern com- 
mentator has so far succeeded in explaining the difficulty. But 
the problem is solved at once if é) 7d avro be translated back 
into Aramaic by the adverbial compound str (or set), which 
has in the Judaean dialect of Aramaic the meaning ‘ greatly,’ 
‘exceedingly.’ This second sense is exactly what is needed 
instead of ‘ together,’ and the probability that this is the true 
explanation of the difficulty is greatly increased by the fact that 
the word has this significance only in Judaean! Aramaic, and 





parallel to the instances of a ‘resumptive’ rodrov which Burkitt quotes ; 
_ itneeds the xai before 77 ricre: to make it natural. It should be noted that 
_ the Western text seems to have taken Burkitt’s view and inserted é7i before 
7H wiore: in order to make it possible. 

1 Found in both Targums (cf. Onkelos, Gen. xii. 14) and in the late Christian 
- Palestinian dialect ; but not in Midrash or Talmud (cf. Dalman, Grammatik, 
Ph e.v.). 
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might well be unknown to the editor of Acts, and that when it 
is used to modify a verb it is regularly placed at the end of the 
clause. 

The full translation into Aramaic suggests another small 
point. The whole passage would run pom “15 xy ADO NNN 
sam oD bp. The preposition 5 in the fourth word (75) might 
signify either the dative or the direct object. Doubtless (if the 
original were really as suggested) it was intended for the dative, 
but, if the translator failed to recognise the peculiar Judaean 
meaning of sm, it was inevitable that he should render it with 
the Greek accusative. The meaning of the original source would 
be, “ The Lord added greatly to the saved.” 1 

Professor Burkitt is not convinced by this rendering, and 
prefers to follow out a suggestion made by Mr. Vazakas,? who 
noted that ér) +d avo is often found in connection with meetings 
for worship, so that for instance when Ignatius says érav yap 
TUKVOS ert TO avTO yiverOe it means ‘“ when you go constantly 
to church.” Surely both Mr. Vazakas and Professor Burkitt are 
confusing the connotation of the phrase with its actual denota- 
tion. No doubt it connotes—at least when combined with 
appropriate verbs—meetings for worship, but it denotes merely, 
“at the same place.” Moreover, though the interpretation of 
a phrase may take connotation into account, the grammatical 
structure of a sentence rarely does. Professor Burkitt’s ren- 
dering only just stops short of rendering évi 7d adro as though 
it were a dative dependent on zrpocertifer, and is obliged to treat 
mpootiWévar as though it were a synonym for cuvayew. The 
Greek is in fact impossible, and cannot be explained except as 
due to a confusion of thought such as is common in translations.® 

1 Tt should be noted that attempts to refine on the meaning of the various 
present or aorist participles is negatory if Aramaic be presupposed. Any one 
who doubts this may be invited to translate into Aramaic the story of the 
theologian who, when asked if he were saved, replied that he wished first to 
know whether his questioner meant cecwopévos, cwHels, or merely cwfdpuevos. 

2 Journal of Biblical Literature, xxxvii. (1919), 105 fi. 


3 It might be said that this passage is a very undesirable one to use, 
inasmuch as, according to the view here taken, it comes exactly at the juncture 
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There are many other indications of an Aramaic source in 
these chapters, collected by Professor Torrey, which are less 


q spectacular, but taken together seem to present an extremely 


strong case in favour of translation from Aramaic. Obviously, 
however, such evidence can prove nothing as to the extent or 
number of the documentary sources indicated. Thus Torrey’s 
hypothesis so far as its linguistic side is concerned, and this 


Is its strength, combines excellently with that of Harnack, and 


probably justifies the statement that all the facts are best 
covered by the supposition that Acts ii. represents one Aramaic 
source called B, and Acts iii. another, known as A. 

It is now possible to discuss the extent of these two sources 
and their affiliation with others. 

Does Acts i. belong to source A or source B? Harnack is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it belongs to either itis to B. This is 
surely right: moreover the continuity between Acts i. and the 
special tradition of Jerusalem in ‘ Luke’ is so clear that it seems 
probable that source B is identified with this source in the 
Gospel. It is for the learned in Aramaic to consider whether 
there is any evidence of translation in these last chapters of 
* Luke.’ 

The recognition that Acts iii. introduces a new source and 
that it is probably a translation from the Aramaic raises new 
problems. If Acts iii. and iv. had been found in one book and 
Acts i. and ii. in another, there would be few to doubt that it 
was a variant tradition of the gift of the Spirit, with which it 
ends, and it would have been accepted as historically more 
probable+ But if so we have here an acephalous source. It 
assumes the presence of the apostles in Jerusalem: it does not 





of the sources. But the general reason for this objection is that junctures are 
often covered by “ connective tissue,” and it is clear that here there is none. 
Acts ii. 47 is as much part of the Jerusalem B source as any part of the chapter, 
and éri 7d atré belongs to it, so cannot, with our present text, go with the 
beginning of chapter iii. 

* It is worth observation that it is noticeably nearer to the point of view 
represented by Mark xiii. 11, which seems to look forward to the gift of the 


Spirit mainly as an assistance to the disciples in time of persecution. 


VOL, II t: 





Acts i. 


Acts iii. 


Acts iv. f. 
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say how they came there. Can we guess at its antecedents, or 


find its sequel ? 


Perhaps we can never even guess with profit at its ante- 
cedents. We cannot tell whether it really is a purely Jerusalem 
narrative, or belonged to the Galilean tradition, the beginning 
of which ‘ Luke’ may have omitted as in the interests of the 
Jerusalem tradition he omitted or changed the end of Mark. 
Nevertheless, though the verdict of non lquet be inevitable, 
there will probably always be a few who will sometimes allow 
themselves to think that these chapters continue the Marcan 
narrative and that the John who accompanies Peter was, in 
the original form of the tradition, not the son of Zebedee, but 
that other John whom later tradition associated with Peter— 
John Mark. 

The question of continuation is equally doubtful. Does 
iv. 36 ff., the story of Barnabas selling his property, belong to 
this tradition ? Does the story of Ananias and Sapphira which 
follows in v. 1-11? Or does the story of the apostles’ miracles, 
arrest and release on the advice of Gamaliel in v. 17-42% Except 
in the last case there is no special reason for associating these 
with Acts i. and 1. rather than with iu. and iv., but it is probable 
that the second account of a hearing before the Sanhedrin is 
another variant of the incident described in iv. 1-23. If so the 
version in Acts v. 17-42 is clearly the inferior one, and belongs, 
as Harnack has seen, to the B source. It is one of the sections 
which has least claim to be history. To say nothing of the angelic 


- interpositions to rescue “‘ Peter and the Apostles,” the know- 


ledge shown of a speech by Gamaliel in the Sanhedrin, in which 
he appeals to events which had not yet happened, and dates 
them earlier than others which had taken place some twenty- 
five years before,’ contrasts unfavourably with the story in Acts 
iv. 1-23, which has in it nothing to suggest that it is unhistorical. 


1 The insurrection of Theudas to which Gamaliel is made to refer took place 
in 44 a.p. and the census of Quirinius which is described as earlier was held 
in 6 A.D. 








f 
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Thus, the probable analysis of chapters i. to v. would seem 
to divide the section into two sources which, following Harnack, 
may be called A and B. 

A contains Acts ii.-iv. 35. B contains Acts i.-ii. and v. 17-42. 
It is doubtful whether the remaining parts of chapters iv. and v. 
should be attributed to one source rather than to the other. 
Both these sources represent traditions belonging to Jerusalem, 
but B seems the continuation of the non-Galilean source used by 
Luke in the Gospel, and A may perhaps be connected with the 
Galilean tradition of Mark. 


With chapter vi. a new section begins. The obvious facts 
and problems in it are: (1) Acts vi.-viii. 3 describes a new factor 
in the history of the Church in Jerusalem—the growth of a 
Hellenistic as distinct from a Hebrew Christianity. This led to a 
more violent persecution and to the scattering of the Hellenistic 
Christians outside of Jerusalem. (2) Acts viii. 4-25 describes 
the evangelisation of Samaria first by Philip, then by Peter. 
(3) Acts viii. 26-40 and Acts ix. 3l—x. 48 describe @ missionary 
journey ending in Caesarea, undertaken first by Philip, then by 
Peter. (4) Acts xi. 19-26 describe the evangelisation of Antioch 
by the disciples of Stephen, by Barnabas, and by Paul, whom 
Barnabas selects as an assistant and fetches from Tarsus. It is 
clear that in a certain sense, therefore, we have here Samaritan, 
Caesarean, and Antiochian traditions. But there are several 
problems involved in their consideration. The story. of 
Stephen’s preaching, and the quarrel which arose among the 
Hellenistic Greeks among themselves, between Christian and 
Jewish factions, covers Acts vi. 8-viii. 3. Is this based on 
an Aramaic original, and does it come from Jerusalem or 
Antioch ? 

Torrey claims that it is all part of the original Aramaic source, 
but his evidence here is much less satisfactory than before. None 
of the instances of mistranslation which he quotes comes from 
this section, and only two of the instances of Aramaic idiom. 


Acts vi. ff. 
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Of these the more striking one is in Acts vii. 53, for els 
Statayas ayyéXov is almost hopeless in Greek, but represents 
easily enough an Aramaic poxdn ~yapr.d> in which the 5 
corresponds to ‘by’ or ‘according to’ (dua or xara) rather 
than to the ‘to’ (es) by which it is often rightly translated 
in other contexts. If it were not for this instance it might 
seem probable that Torrey’s theory ought to be abandoned for 
this section, but, in face of it, it is only justifiable to say that 
the evidence is much weaker than elsewhere, and that the real 
strength of the case for Torrey’s position is the sense—so hard 
to communicate—that the style is here the same as in 
Acts i.-v. 

On the other hand, it has been held by many critics that the 
section is composite, and to analyse it was a favourite endeavour 
of the critics of the end of the nineteenth century. The real 
facts upon which many divergent theories were based are: 
(1) an apparent doublet in the account of the accusation brought - 
against Stephen, so that the substance of vi. 9-11 is repeated 
in vi. 12-14. 


3 / / a > / / \ \ 
Avéotnoav 5€é tives TOV ék Suvexivnody tre tov Raov 


a a a / 
THS TUVAaywYHS THs Neyouévns 
\ r¢ 
AtBeptivav Kat Kupnvatov 
/ an 
kat °AdXeEavdpémy Kal Tov 
> 
amo Kuirsxias Kat ‘Actas 
ouvtnrovovTes TH Yrehave 
U] t 7 
? n 
Kal ovK toxyvoy avTicThvas 
a / 
™ ocopia Kal T@ TvevpaTe 
2 / 
@® é€\ddvEeL. ToTe vméBarov 
BA / / 
avipas éyovtas Ste *Axn- 
/ > A aA eis 
KOapev AUTOV NAXOVYTOS p7- 
pata Braodnua eis Mavoty 
/ 
Kat Tov Oeov. 


\ \ / \ 

Kal Tous mpeaRuTépovs Kal 
\ a 

TOUS Ypapmpareis, Kal éTLoTAaV- 

/ \ 
TES oUVnpTacay avTov Kal 
b] \ / 
nyayov eis TO ovvédptov, é- 
/ / a 

oTnodv te papTupas rvrevdels 
/ ¢ 

Néyovtas “O advOpwrros obtos 
> / an 4 

ov TraveTat AaAWY pHnyaTa 

\ n / nr 

KaTa TOU TOTOU TOU dryioU 
7 \ la) / 

[rovTov] Kai Tod vomov, axn- 
/ \ fa) 

Koapev yap avTov AéyovTos 

v4 2 an € a ® 

ott Inoods o Nafwpaios obtos 

/ \ ‘4 a 

KaTaNvoEL TOY TOTOY ToOUTOV 

kat adrd&er ta On & Trapé- 

Saxev nuiy Mavors.. 


(2) The same phenomenon appears in the conclusion of the 
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story: the stoning of Stephen is described twice, vii. 54-584 


and vii. 580-60. 


’"Axovovtes 5€ tadta due- 
mplovro Talis Kapdiais avTov 
har 4 \ 2O/ p PAE | 
Kal EBpvxov Tovs odovtas ém 
b) / ¢ / / 
avTov. wmdpyev dé mAnpns 
Tvevpatos aytov atevicas eis 
Tov ovpavov eldev Sofav Oeod 
kat “Inooby éotadta éx dekLav 
a an cy ? \ 
Tov @eov, eirev dou 
Oewpad robs ovpavods dinvory- 
févous Kal Tov viov Tod avOpe- 
qov &x de&L@V EoTHTAa TOD Oeod. 


\ 
Kab 


Kat oi pdprupes améfevto 


x nn \ 
Ta ipatia avT@V Tapa TOUS. 


/ / / 
mooas veaviov Kadoupévou 
/ 
Lavrov. Kal érvGoBorovv Tov 
/ / 
Lrépavov éridadovpevov Kat 
7 3 a 
Aéyovta Kupre ‘Inood, déEa 
\ a / \ \ \ 
TO Tvedpad prov: Gels dé Ta 
/ y” n s 
yovata éxpakev hovyn pweyady 
/ \ / > a 
Kupie, py) = otnons avtois 
/ . 
TavTnY THY apapTiav’ Kal 
a / 
TOUTO ElTr@v exoLunOn. 





xpaéavtes S€ hovyn peyady 
TuveTYOVY TA WTA AUTOV, Kab 
Opunoav 
avrov, Kal éxBandovtes 
THS TONEwS EALGOBOXovD. 


7 RANK 4 
€7T 


éEw 


opabupadov 


These doublets seem to be more than merely infelicitous 
repetitions, and really represent two traditions. According 
to one Stephen was lynched, according to the other he was 
executed—with some informality—by the Sanhedrin. The 
existence of this divergence is obscured by the insertion of the 
speech which implies that the Sanhedrin acted as judges. 

This much seems probable, but some critics have gone further 
and analysed the speech of Stephen into two sources.1 Many of 
these analyses are ingenious, and momentarily attractive, but 
none of them survive the test imposed by the question whether 
the text as it stands is improbable. The doublets in the narra- 
tive are real enough, but the supposed strata in the speech are 
imaginary and are not doublets. There seems more to be said 
for the theory that the whole speech—which bears so little 

1 The least unreasonable analysis is that of Feine. He postulates a Jewish- 
Christian source containing vi. 9-11, vii. 22-28, 35-43, 51-56, 59-60, viii. 1b, 2, 


and a Hellenistic source containing vi. 12-14, vii. 2-21, 29-34, 44-50, 57-58, 
viii. la, 3. 


The speech 
of Stephen. 
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relation to the accusations brought against Stephen—is a 
free composition, either by the writer of Acts or by the author 
of the source? which regards the death of Stephen as due to 
the Sanhedrin, inserted into an earlier narrative which related 
that he was lynched. If any one will read Acts vi. 8-11, and 
vii. 54—viil. 1, omitting the intermediate verses, he will not detect 
any break in the narrative. This is of course no proof, but the 
suspicion will probably always remain that we have here a later 
edition of an early narrative, not its original form. 

For the historian the important point is that, though no one 
of the complicated theories of Feine, Spitta, etc., is probable, they 
all rest on a few real facts which point to the general hypothesis 
that Acts vi. 8-11 with the conclusion of the narrative (espe- 
cially if this be limited to vii. 54-58a) describe the martyrdom of 
Stephen as an act of lynching, prepared by a vigilance committee 
of Hellenistic Jews, while Acts vi. 12—vii. 53 taken with vii. 580- 
60 describe a judicial execution by the Sanhedrin. Which is 
the more probably true? It is in general very unlikely that, 
during the Roman dominion in Jerusalem the Sanhedrin 
could have carried out such an execution. Moreover, unless the 
whole tradition of Paul’s connection with the martyrdom be 
unhistorical, Stephen’s death cannot be placed at any date 
when the Romans were not in power; for Herod Agrippa had 
no authority in Jerusalem until 41 a.p. 

Thus analytic criticism of Acts at this poimt really con- 
tributes something to the clearer statement of the historical 
problems. At the same time it does not seem that even the 
moderate suggestion made above has quite as much probability 
as the analysis of chapters i.-v. It is possible that the doublets 
in the narrative are accidental, and due to mere roughness of 
style ; that Stephen really was tried before the Sanhedrin, which 
had no intention of inflicting an illegal sentence, but the crowd 
intervened and hurried Stephen to his death. The reason for 


1 The facts given in pp. 112 ff. as to Luke’s use of the speeches in Mark 
support this alternative. 
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preferring the analytic view is that the existence of the doublets, 


in the accounts of the accusation and death of Stephen is 


rather strong evidence, and that the references to the witnesses 
and the garments seem intended to show that the death of 
Stephen really was by judicial process, but are historically in- 
accurate. It is true that according to the tractate Sanhedrin 
the witnesses had to begin the stoning and that the disposition 
of the ‘ garments’ was also regulated: it was, however, the 
garments of the convict not of the witnesses. 

It should be noted that the introduction of a trial which 
throws the opprobrium of judicial murder on the Jewish autho- 
rities, not on the people or on the Romans, is quite in keeping 
with the interest of the author of Acts, who is always anxious to 
show that Jesus, Peter, Stephen, and Paul were the victims 
of injustice at the hand of the Jewish rulers who condemned 
them when obviously innocent, while the Roman officials 
acquitted them, or acquiesced in the crime under protest. 

Harnack, as usual, has disregarded these minor points, in 


“order to grasp with more vigour the main contention of the writer 


of Acts, that the death.of Stephen, and the persecution of the 
Hellenistic Christians which followed, were turning-points in the 
history of Christianity, because through them came the mission 
to the Gentiles; and therefore the evangelisations of Samaria 
and Antioch are connected with the persecuted Hellenists by the 
formula of péev ody (in vill. 4 and xi. 19). But it is at least 
open to doubt whether Harnack is right in thinking that this 
formula in xi. 19 so far connects the story of Antioch with Stephen - 
as to justify us in calling the story of Stephen the beginning 
of the Antiochian narrative. Nor does he adequately discuss 
the possibly composite character of the tradition of Stephen and 
the relation of this question to his theory. It seems at least 
possible that the stories of Stephen’s death are part of the 


re traditions of Jerusalem, and that the connection of Acts xi. 19 


with Stephen is redactorial, though probably correct. It must, 
however, be noted that Acts vi. can scarcely come from the 


Personal or 
local 
traditions. 
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same documentary source as Acts i.-v. since with it begins the 
common use of wants in the sense of Christian, of which 
there is no example in Acts 1.-v. 

As Harnack has seen, the Caesarean and Samaritan traditions 
are linked together by the names of Philip and Peter, and the 
characteristic recurrence of John as Peter’s companion in the 
Samaritan section suggests a close relation with source A in 
Acts 1.-v. 

Was it around persons or around places that these traditions 
erew up? No one can answer certainly, for history shows that 
traditions do both. The question then arises whether the Petrine 
portion of the Samaritan narrative, the only part of this section 
of Acts at all reminiscent of the Jerusalem Source A, does not 
represent a different story as to early Christianity in Samaria 
from that in the Philip section. The general schematisation by 
the editor is very apparent. He clearly wishes his reader to be 
convinced that though the evangelisation of a gradually increasing 
district was the work of the Hellenists, the original disciples— 


especially Peter—approved and co-operated. Access to the 


The con- 
version of 


Paul. 


Pauline epistles probably will lead the historian to think that the 
spread of the Church was less peaceful. He may even accept 
the suggestion that the difference between Peter’s hostility and 
Philip’s friendliness towards Simon Magus is a hint of deeper 
differences, as to which the writer of Acts is silent consistently 
with his general policy of omitting almost all references to 
quarrels among Christians. The possibility cannot be ignored 
that there were two traditions as to the foundation of Caesarean 
Christianity, one attributing it to Philip, the other to Peter, 
and that the writer of Acts has combined them. 

Besides this possibly composite account of the spread of 
Christianity as far as Antioch, the editor has prepared the way 
for the great theme of the second part of his book by telling the 
story of Paul’s conversion. He does so three times in the course 
of Acts. Had he more than one source at his disposal? There 
is no sufficient evidence, but there is something to be said for 
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the view that the account in Acts xxii. and xxvi. is nearer to 


Paul’s own story, and that in Acts ix. there has been some editing 
in accordance with other versions, which made Paul more depend- 
ent on those who were Christians before him. The story of 
Ananias, as told in Acts ix., in Damascus, seems to be exactly 
the kind of story against which Paul protests in his epistles, 
urging that he was an apostle “‘neither of man nor through man.” 
Thus the possibility—it does not amount to more—exists that 
Acts ix. partially represents the tradition of Jerusalem as to 
the conversion of Paul. 

In the second part of Acts xi. and the following chapters there 
is clearly a fragment of Antiochian tradition. It covers xi. 
19-30 and xii. 25-xiv. 28. It describes Paul and Barnabas as 
preaching in Antioch and undertaking a mission to Cyprus and 
Galatia. Harnack also reckons to this Antiochian source Acts 
xv. But why should this be so? Schwartz’s view that Acts 
Xv.-xvi. 5 represents the Jerusalem tradition of the same events 
as Acts xi. 19 ff. seems preferable. The reason is not any incon- 
sistency or ‘seam’ in the narrative as it stands, but that no 
other theory seems equally well to solve the problem provided 
by the comparison of Acts xv. with Gal. 1. 

The main points of this famous puzzle are that in some ways 


Acts xv. seems to represent the same incidents as Gal. u., but 


to give a very different account of them, and that though, 
according to Acts, this visit of Paul to Jerusalem was his third, 
in Galatians he calls God to witness that it was only his second. 
The result of this difficulty has been to induce some writers 
to identify the visit mentioned in Gal. 11. with that in Acts xi. in 
connection with the famine relief, and to suppose that Galatians 
contains no reference to the events described in Acts xv. because 
it was written before the meeting in Jerusalem took place. This 
satisfactorily answers the difficulties provided by Galatians, 
but it leaves the equally great ones of 1 Corinthians quite un- 
touched. How could Paul treat of efSmAdOuTa as he does in 


1 See pp. 277 ff. for the argument in favour of this view. 


Acts xi. 
19-30 and 
xii. 25- 
xiv. 28. 


Acts xv. 


Schwartz’s 
corollary. 
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1 Corinthians, if an agreement on the subject had been reached 
by him and the Church of Jerusalem ?1 If Acts xv. represents an 
Antiochian version of the incidents at Jerusalem no answer can 
be given; but the matter becomes altogether easier if it be 
supposed that Acts xv. is the tradition of Jerusalem. In this 
case it may well be a doublet of the account in Acts xi. which 
is clearly Antiochian, of the visit of Paul and Barnabas to relieve 
the famine in Judaea. It should be noted that there is no 
reason to suppose that either account is insincere. Unless 
written records are preserved the most extraordinary discrepan- 
cies arise in an incredibly short time even among the most 
careful and trustworthy persons. Any member of any faculty 
of any university could probably illustrate this fact from his own 
experience. It would be consistent with all that is known of 
redactorial methods to suppose that the editor of Acts found two 
accounts of the arrival at Antioch of messengers from Jerusalem, 
followed by a mission to Jerusalem of Antiochian representatives. 
According to the Antiochian account it was chiefly concerned 
with the obtaining of relief for the poor in Jerusalem ; according 


to that of Jerusalem it was an attempt on the part of that 


Church to keep Antioch in the path of orthodoxy. The editor 
perceived the difference between them, thought that they 
referred to separate events, and separated them by the story of 
Paul and Barnabas’ missionary expedition to Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
and Galatia. 

But Schwartz has seen that this conclusion carries with it a 
further consequence. The unavoidable corollary is that just 
as the meetings in chapters xi. and xv. are one and the same, 
so also the journeys which follow them are also identical. It 
then becomes worthy of renewed notice that neither account is 
complete. The story of the first journey stops, so far as any 
detailed account is concerned, in Lystra and Derbe, and is 
suddenly wound up by a few sentences which are surely 


1 The more the present writers have considered this point, the more 
does this objection impress them. See, however, pp. 272 ff. and 322 ff. 
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redactorial. The story of the so-called second journey 
begins with a passage which summarises the first part, but 
in Lystra begins again with a detailed narrative. Leave 
out the summary descriptions at the end of the first journey 
and the beginning of the second and there is a tolerably full and 
connected narrative. We cannot, of course, be quite certain as 
to the original text of the juncture; Schwartz suggests that 
Barnabas actually did return to Antioch from Lystra and Derbe 
though Paul did not do so. In this case we have in Acts the 
record of one long missionary expedition of Paul through Cyprus, 
Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia. During the first part 
of it he was accompanied by Barnabas, but not during the 
second, for Barnabas went back to Antioch after preaching in 
Galatia, and did not go on into Asia. If this be so, it is natural 
to ask whether the division of this missionary expedition into 
two was not due to the fact that the writer of Acts had seen 
or heard of a tradition which described Barnabas and Paul’s 
conjoint journey, and, being written by some one nearer to 
Barnabas than to Paul, said nothing about what happened to 
Paul after Barnabas left him. 

This theory is attractive: but from the nature of the case 
can never be certainly proved. The writer of Acts was con- 
vinced that there were two journeys, and not one, and it is no 
more possible to undo his redactorial work than it would be in 
the gospel if we did not possess Mark. All that can be said is 
that just as Mark justifies the certain assignment of various 
parts of the gospel of Luke to different sources, so the existence 
of Galatians justifies the tentative suggestion that Acts xi. and 
xv. are parallel traditions of the same visit of Paul to Jerusalem, 
and the corollary that the journey described in Acts xiii. f. is the 
same as that summarised inthe opening verses of Acts xvi. 

The whole question revolves round Acts and Galatians i. 
If we had not Galatians, which is to the criticism of Acts what 
Mark is to the criticism of Luke, the problem would be invisible. 
The account in Acts would lose most of its difficulties; but it 


Acts xii. 
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is hard to reject 1 the classical view that Acts xv. corresponds 
to Galatians ii., and the central fact in the problem then becomes 
Paul’s testimony that this was his second and not his third 
visit to Jerusalem. If so there is no reasonable solution except 
that which identifies Acts xi. with Acts xv., and explains the 
problem as the result of a loose use of sources. 

One chapter remains to be treated. Chapter xii. gives the 
account of Peter’s imprisonment and escape in the reign of Herod 
Agrippa I. This is one of the few passages in the early part of 
Acts of which the chronology is relatively certain. It must 
have happened in a.p. 44,2 and before the famine in Jerusalem, 
which did not take place, according to Josephus, before 45 if 
not 46. Therefore chapter xii. ought to come before chapter xi. 
In other words, it is placed correctly with regard to the Jerusalem 
version of the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, but wrongly with regard 
to the Antiochian account. This is not unnatural, for it obviously 
belongs to the Jerusalem tradition. 

It may, however, be legitimate to suggest a further compli- 
cation in the Jerusalem tradition. Acts ix. 32 suddenly intro- 
duces Peter as journeying through the whole country, but there 
is no explanation as to how he came to be doing so. If chapter 
xu. 1-17 be inserted before Acts ix. 32, an admirable connection 
is given. 

A curious and in some ways attractive consequence would 
follow from the acceptance of this rearrangement, which is in 


1 An attempt to reject it is made in K. Lake’s Harlier Epistles of St. Paul, 
but on further consideration it seems that the arguments then given only 
emphasise the differences in detail and the different points of view in the two 
accounts. The general impression of identity remains, though if the analysis 
of sources in Acts be rejected, the position adopted in the Harlier Epistles seems 
inevitable. See also pp. 277 ff. 

2 It is plain that Peter left Jerusalem at the time of or just before the 
death of Herod Agrippa. Therefore the departure of Peter can be dated with 
great probability as the spring of 44 4.p. It is interesting to note that Eusebius, 
apparently in order to accommodate the facts to the belief that Peter was 
bishop of Rome for twenty-five years, puts the foundation of the Church of 
Antioch and the departure of Peter for Rome in the year 42 A.p., though he 
puts the death of Herod Agrippa correctly in 44 A.D. 
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itself by no means radical, representing only a change in the 
order of a source, to which several parallels could be adduced 
_ from the way in which Luke made use of Mark. The activity 
of Peter in Lydda, Joppa, and Caesarea could reasonably be 
supposed to occupy the greater part of a year. If Peter returned 
to Jerusalem at the end of this period he would have arrived at 
just about the same time as Paul and Barnabas came from 
Antioch on the mission described in chapter xi. In that case 
the discussion between Peter and the stricter sect of Christians 
in Jerusalem must have taken place at the same time as the 
discussion between the same group and Paul and Barnabas. 

It is noticeable that in Acts xv. the speeches of both Peter 
and James refer to Peter’s preaching to the Gentiles and his 
mission to them, and say nothing about Paul and Barnabas. If 
it were not for the context in which these speeches are placed 
one would say that they are much more appropriate to a dis- 
cussion of the episode of Cornelius than to that of the Church 
in Antioch. A good many difficulties would be cleared up if 
the discussion at Jerusalem were supposed to be dealing with 
Peter and Cornelius as well as with Antioch and Paul. 

If this reconstruction were accepted the chronological order 
of events would be: (1) the death of Herod and Peter’s depar- 
ture from Jerusalem; (2) Peter’s journey through Palestine to 
Caesarea; (3) the famine in Palestine; (4) Peter’s return to 
Jerusalem and the Apostolic Council, related from the Antiochian 
point of view in Acts xi. and Galatians 11. and from the point of 
view of Jerusalem in Acts xv. 










The second part of Acts is written in a style which is obviously 
different from that of the first, though the difference is not 
susceptible of statistical demonstration and does not exclude 
- a remarkable unity in all parts of the book. It presents fewer 

_ problems in the identification of sources than the first part, but 
' raises questions of the greatest importance for the authorship 
of the book. 


The second 
part of 
Acts. 
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The we- The most remarkable phenomenon in these chapters? is 
seotions- the alternation of style between the first person plural and the 
third person. The change is made as follows : 

(1) Acts xvi. 1, first person. 

(2) Acts xvi. 17, third person. 

(3) Acts xx. 4, first person. 

(4) Acts xxi. 27, third person. 

(5) Acts xxvii. 1, first person. 

(6) Acts xxviii. 17, third person. 

Thus there are three sections written in the first person 
plural. The first begins in Troas, and ends with the arrest of 
Paul and Silas at Philippi. The second begins in Philippi— 
the place where the first “we section” ended, and ends with 
the interview in Jerusalem between Paul and James. The third 
and last begins when Paul leaves Palestine, and ends when Rome 
is reached. 

Between these passages come long sections of narrative 
in which Paul is the chief subject and the first person is not 
used. In general it may be said that whereas there is some 
difference in style between Acts i.-xv. and the second part of 
the book, there is none between the “we” sections and the 
narrative in which they are embedded. 

This presents a curiously difficult problem. On one point 
only is there a decided majority of favourable opinion. Few 
students doubt that the origin of the “we” sections is the 
actual diary of a companion of Paul. But to what extent this 
diary went, and the relation of the diarist to the compiler of 
Acts is disputed. 

Four possibilities have received considerable assent, but 
none unanimous support. 

(1) The traditional view is that the diarist is identical with 
the compiler of Acts and uses the first person to show that he 
was present during these parts of the events narrated. 


1 In the Western text of Acts xi. 20, there is another “‘ we,” but it is probably 
not genuine. 
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(2) The diarist is not the compiler of Acts but added to 
his own diary the intervening sections of narrative, thus producing 
a connected whole, which was later taken over by the compiler 
of Acts and formed the main source of Acts xvi.-xxviii. 

(3) The diarist wrote nothing except the “we” sections ; 
another writer added the intervening parts in Acts xvi.-xxviii., 
and the final editor added this composite work to Acts i.-xv. 

(4) The diarist wrote nothing except the “ we” sections, and 
the compiler added the intervening sections as well as Acts i.-xv. 
from other information. 

No one of these theories can be lightly dismissed as absurd, 
and the difficulties of each are the strong points of the others. 

The most clarifying and convenient procedure is to begin 
with a consideration of the possible meaning of the first person 
in the “ we sections ” and of its difficulty on any hypothesis. 

The certainty with which eminent critics have put forward 
contradictory statements on this question seems due to their 
unconscious assumption of a previous point which they have 
very rarely discussed. That point is whether in their original 
form the two Aovor sent to Theophilus contained a direct state- 
ment of authorship. Unfortunately that is exactly what we 
do not and cannot know. In the first place the title “‘ the Gospel 
according to Luke” is surely not original, but was given to the 
first “ treatise ’ after it had been separated from the second and 
incorporated into the fourfold canon of the Gospels. Its value 
as evidence is not that of an integral part of the original book, 
but of a summary of ecclesiastical tradition probably made in the 
second century. Thus we do not know whether the original 
form of the first treatise was anonymous, as it is now, or con- 
tained a statement of authorship. In the second place who was 


‘Theophilus? No one knows. There is no early tradition, and 


Origen was inclined to think that Theophilus is merely an 
imaginary name for Christian readers in general. 
If Theophilus was a real person, no doubt he knew who 


1 The value of this tradition is discussed on pp. 250 ff. 
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wrote the book sent to him, but if not the work may have been 
really as well as formally anonymous. 

But in discussing the “‘ we” sections this difficulty has been 
passed over. One group of writers has unconsciously assumed 
that of course the original readers knew who wrote the book—and 
therefore that the “‘ we” sections were intelligible as a reference 
to the author. Another group has assumed equally unconsciously 
that the book was anonymous, and therefore that the “we” 
sections had no such reference. Each group started with its 
own assumption, but was unconscious of it, and treated it as a 
triumphant conclusion when it emerged again from the scientific 
consideration of the first person. Unfortunately an assumption 
cannot change its nature by being passed through never so many 
scientific processes. 

If no such assumption be made—and only by an effort of 
will can we refrain from making it—the difficulty of the “‘ we” 
sections appears equally great on either of the main hypotheses. 
In the first place the importance of being an eye-witness was well 
enough understood in the first century, and the use of the first 
person, of which there are many examples, is a natural method 
of expressing it. But the value of such direct testimony depends 
partly on who gives it. There are few or no parallels to the use 
of the first person by a writer who does not reveal his identity 
in the text of his work. On the other hand, if the use of the 
first person be not a claim to give first-hand evidence it remains 
equally a puzzle why the writer of the whole did not say who 
was the writer of the source to which he attached so much value. 
It is of course possible that he had found the diary, or a docu- 
ment about Paul including the diary, and used it as a source, 
preserving the passages in the first person to prove that he had 
here fulfilled the claim made in the preface to give the evidence 
of eye-witnesses. But there is no proof that this is the case. 
Therefore the frequent contention that the ‘‘ we” sections prove 
the authorship of Acts by a companion of Paul is ungrounded. 
The truth rather is that they are a remarkably difficult pheno- 
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 menon, and their interpretation depends on, and does not solve, 
_ the problem of the authorship of Acts. 
| They prove that certain parts of Acts were originally written 
_ by a companion of Paul, but they are explicable (with about 
_ equal difficulty) either on the hypothesis that he edited the 
whole of the Gospel and Acts, or that the editor of the whole 
made use of them, changing their style in places, but preserv- 
ing the idiom as showing the value of these sections. 
A plausible but fallacious argument! has sometimes been 
put forward to show that linguistic considerations prove identity 
of the editor with the writer of the ‘we’ sections. This was 
done first in 1866 by Klostermann in his Vindiciae Lucanac, 
with greater clearness, though with a characteristically correct 
reserve of judgment, by Sir John Hawkins in Horae Synopticae, 

and in a more spectacular manner by Harnack in his Beitrage 
zur Einlectung in das Neue Testament, especially Parts I., IIL., 
and IV., published between 1906 and 1911. 

Harnack’s method, which has attracted attention in wider 
circles than those reached by the earlier books, was to examine 
word by word two of the ‘ we’ passages, discussing those words 
or idioms which are characteristic of Luke’s style. Then he 
makes a list of words that occur in the ‘ we’ passages and else- 
where in Luke and Acts, but not in Matthew, Mark, or John.? 
Finally he prints the whole text of the‘ we’ passages, under- 
lining the Lucan phrases and words. By all these methods the 

_ same fact is proved,—the great similarity of language in the ‘we’ 
;, passages and in the rest of Luke and Acts. This fact is not and 
‘ never has been denied. But when Harnack makes deductions 
~ from the fact, his statements become less reliable. For he 

assumes that the relative abundance of Lucan words in a passage 
_ 1s evidence for or against the use of a source. In the ‘we’ 
y passages the identity of language is, he believes, too great to allow 
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* The following section on the linguistic argument is by Dr. H. J. Cadbury. 
| * According to Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 78, there are about 130 such 
words or phrases in 190 places in the 97 verses of the ‘ we’ sections. 
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of the hypothesis that a source was used for these sections. The 
author of the whole historical work must be himself the author 
of those ‘we’ passages within it, must be, in short, a com- 
panion of Paul, presumably Luke the Physician. To the objection 
that many other parts of this work appear to have been based on 
sources, and yet have been revised by the editor so as to bear 
marks of his own distinctive style and vocabulary, Harnack 
makes a twofold answer: (a) Certain parts of the Gospel of 
Luke are dependent, it is true, on Mark and on another source 
(Q), yet where these sources are used, the author has only 
slightly transformed them, adding a few touches of his own, but 
retaining so much of the vocabulary of the original source that 
if no other Gospel were in existence we should know that Luke 
was dependent on a written source. (6) In Luke 1, ii., and 
Acts i.-xii., xv., “the vocabulary and style are so absolutely 
Lucan that, in spite of all conjectures that have been made, the 
hypothesis of a Greek source is impossible, for there is nothing 
left for it.” 

Closely criticised, this argument appears fallacious, but 
in its method and principles rather than in the details. For 
it assumes that it is possible by the vocabulary and style of a 
passage in Luke or Acts to determine whether or not a Greek 
source has been used in its composition. But the style of these 
writings is throughout homogeneous, and the relative abundance 
of Lucan terms is not always due to the influence of sources. 
It cannot be denied that the ‘we’ sections abound in char- 
acteristic Lucan words and phrases. But if we are to put con- 
fidence in numerical comparisons we shall have to confess that 
Luke i., ii., for which Harnack claims equal originality and in- 
dependence, uses such terms with less than half the frequency 
of the ‘we’ sections. In fact even the ‘Q’ passages of Luke, 
in spite of their faithfulness to their source, have nearly as many 
Lucan expressions as these chapters of the Infancy. And 
particularly where Luke is using Mark—for this is the surest 
ground for comparison—we are able to see how effectively the 








¥ Pp. xliii. 
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author covers over his sources, even when dealing with material 


_ which permitted less freedom than other parts of his history. 


In these matters Harnack’s statements are especially mis- 
leading. In connection with an analysis of two short passages 
taken by Luke from Mark he makes the following statements : 
“In spite of all the freedom with which the author of the third 
Gospel treats his source, the style, the syntax, and also the 
vocabulary of that source are still everywhere apparent.”’ ‘“ The 
source is, as one sees, on the whole only slightly altered (some 
characteristic idioms and solecisms of Mark are nevertheless 
erased) ; moreover, its peculiar style here stands out clearly in 
comparison with those parts in which Luke could give himself 
freer rein, for it is evident that in chapter ii. ff. he has kept as 
closely as possible to the already existing type of Gospel narrative. 
Compare the «ai beginning a new sentence ten times repeated 
(just as in the source, and quite in opposition to his own style).”’ 
“Here also the constant occurrence of «ai at the beginning of 
sentences is for every careful reader of the Acts an evident proof 
that the author is following a source and not speaking in his own 
words. Otherwise the narrative is in detail (in style) so much 
altered and polished that the special character of the source is not 
immediately discernible ” (Luke the Physician, pp. 87, 89 f., 93). 
But let us examine these statements. Harnack mentions the 
use of xa/ to begin a new sentence as due to Mark and gives some 
statistics in a footnote. But by actual count «ai is also much 
more abundant than 6é in Luke i. 1., which by his hypothesis are 
not from a source. He says that the vocabulary of Mark is 
still apparent through the Lucan editing. Yet an actual count 
of the occurrence in Lucan writings of words impartially chosen 
as characteristic of Mark + shows that these occur as often or 
oftener in the parts of Luke and Acts not derived from Mark. 
And when Harnack says that in these Marcan passages Luke 


_ kept as closely as possible to the already existing type of Gospel 


1 See lists in Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 9 ff., and Swete, St. Mark, 
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narrative, imitated the phraseology of Mark, etc., he plainly 
admits that in ‘“‘ those parts in which St. Luke could give him- 
self freer rein”’ he could show more abundantly features of his 
own style, even were he using a source. In other words the 
comparative abundance of Lucan terms in the ‘ we’ sections 
is not final proof that no source was being used. 

And sometimes at least even in copying Mark the Lucan 
characteristics are almost as abundant as in the ‘ we’ passages. 
One illustration may here be sufficient. Harnack, in return- 
ing again to this argument in The Date of the Acts, pp. 15 fi., 
expresses himself as follows : 


Let us take, by way of trial, the account of the shipwreck! If 
a source were present here it would be exceedingly improbable a 
priort that we should discover between it and the rest of the Acts 
of the Apostles or the Gospel of Luke any relationship either in 
language or in style that would be worthy of mention; for neither 
work is elsewhere concerned with sea voyages. And yet, how over- 
whelming even here is the multitude of coincidences! Let us 
consider only the first three verses. 


Here follows a full commentary on Acts xxvii. 1-3, showing 
its Lucan characteristics, including eight of the kind noted above, 
that is, expressions found elsewhere in the Lucan writings but 
not in the other Gospels. Harnack then continues : 


All these coincidences are found in the small compass of three 
verses. That this is due to accident, and that through accident the 
author of the Acts had come into the possession of an original docu- 
ment whose style and vocabulary so completely, and in every tiny 
detail, coincided with his own, is an impossible assumption. Hence, 
if one would escape from the admission of identity, there remains 
only the hypothesis that the author has entirely recast the document 
that had come into his hands. But what were the words of this 
document, and what could have led the editor to recast a record 
so absolutely simple in character? No! every one must recognize 
that we have here primary narrative, that there has been no working 
up nor revision. 


There is, however, in spite of Harnack, in Luke’s writings 
one other account of a sea voyage—the storm and threatened 
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shipwreck of Jesus and his disciples on the Lake of Galilee in 
Luke viii. 22-24. Neither Harnack nor any one else will main- 
tain that these are the independent composition of Luke. They 
are plainly a revision of Mark iv. 35-39, for they agree with it in 








thought, in position, and in several verbal details. 


The following is the text of the two passages. 
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characteristic of Luke are underlined as in Harnack. 
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Here again within the small compass of three verses are found 
many Lucan characteristics, including at least nine words or 
phrases peculiar to Luke among the evangelists. 

To use Harnack’s words, “ the author has entirely recast the 
document that had come into his hands.” If his original had 
not been preserved we should never have suspected from his 
language that this was the case, but should have asked with 
incredulity, ‘‘ What were the words of this document, and what 


Con- 
clusions, 
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could have led the editor to recast a record so absolutely simple 
in character ? ” 

The general conclusion from any discussion of these lin- 
guistic questions is that they lead to nothing, if no assumption 
be made at the start. 

The fact which emerges most clearly is that there are slight 
differences of style between various parts of Luke and Acts, and 
that the style of the ‘ we’ sections is closer to the style of the 
redactorial changes in the sections known to be taken from 
Mark than the first part of Acts. This shows that the editor’s style 
resembled that of the diarist more nearly than it did that of 
Mark or of the source used in Acts i.-xv. It does nothing 
more ; and the fact is not in itself very significant if the Aramaic 
element in Mark and Acts i.-xv. be taken into account. If it be 
held on other grounds that Acts probably was written by a 
companion of Paul the linguistic facts fit in admirably with this 
conclusion. But they fit no less well if it be thought that the 
authorship of Acts by a companion of Paul is impossible, 
Similarly, if it be believed that the writer of Acts was a physician 
the language of Acts offers no obstacles; but neither does it 
forbid the view that he was nothing of the kind. 

This negative conclusion ought not to be surprising, for, 
as is shown on pp. 112 ff., the indisputable evidence of Mark— 
the one still extant document which Luke used—discredits the 
suggestion that we can distinguish the sources of Luke by 
linguistic evidence. Though there are variations of vocabulary 
and idiom between various parts of the Lucan writings these 
often prove to be fallacious as tests when they can be controlled, 
and should not be trusted when they cannot. 

The final decision whether the editor of Acts was the com- 
panion of Paul who wrote the ‘we’ sections depends on the 
argument as to the comparison of Acts with the Epistles. 

If on these grounds it be held that the editor of the whole 
is identical with the writer of the ‘we’ sections the analysis 
of Acts may end here. It is true that such a conclusion does 
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4 not preclude the opinion that occasional sentences may be inter- 


polations, but their consideration belongs to the commentary 


~ rather than to an introduction. 


If, on the other hand, it be thought that the description of 
Paul in Acts is too different from the Paul revealed by the 
Epistles to come from the pen of one of his companions, the 
choice remains between the last three of the four alternatives 
already given. The writer of the ‘we’ sections may have 
himself supplied the intervening sections of narrative; or the 
combination of the ‘we’ sections with the intervening narra- 
tive may have been made by some other Greek writer, and the 
editor of Acts, who revised the whole, used it in this already 
composite form; or finally the combination may have been 
made by the editor himself. 

The first of these possibilities will appeal to those who think 
that Acts xv. and the Apostolic decrees cannot have been 
accepted as true by a companion of Paul, but see no difficulty in 
the description of the events in Jerusalem in Acts xxii. But 
otherwise it has little advantage over the conservative view, for 
it is not necessary to think that a companion of Paul—or even 
Paul himself—knew everything about the early church in 
Jerusalem, and the extremest analytic view of the first part of 
Acts is quite consistent with the editing of the whole by Luke, 
the companion of Paul, if the references to Paul in Acts ix. and 
xv. be regarded as not too contradictory of Paul’s own statements 
in the Epistles to be attributed to one of his companions. 

The second possibility has similarly little to commend it in 
preference to the third, unless it be held that there are many 
relatively small interpolations in the text of the later chapters 
of Acts and several incidents in them which are not historical 
and readily distinguishable from the general body of the narra- 


_ tive. It is hard to see convincing evidence that this is the case, 


' q even though certain sections—such as the story of Scaeva— 





; raise occasional doubts. Again, it seems better to discuss such 
points in the body of the commentary. 


The growth 
of Acts. 
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Before passing on to consider the purpose of Acts, it may 
conduce to clearness if a summary be given of the stages which 
apparently have been passed through before Acts reached its 
present form, and of the difference made to the historian by the 
results of analytic criticism. 

1. The automatic action of human memory, and the natural 
desire to preserve the records, led to the formation of local 
tradition in every place where a Christian church was founded. 
The problems needing further discussion in this stage are: 
(a) Were these traditions already in writing, and if so, in what 
language ? (6) Did they already contain parallel traditions of 
the same events, thus creating doublets? The present writers 
think that they already existed in Aramaic writing and that 
they did contain doublets. But the question is obscure and 
incapable of complete solution. 

2. The second stage was the collection of several of these 
local traditions into a connected narrative. That this was 
ultimately done is shown by Acts. The problems relating to it 
are whether this collection was first made in Aramaic or in Greek, 
and whether it was made first by the editor of Acts or by some 
predecessor whose work he used. That it was—so far as we 
know—never more than a partial collection is shown by the 
fact that the editor of Acts was only acquainted with the tradi- 
tions of Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Antioch. He has nothing to 
say as to the tradition of the spread of Christianity in Damascus 
or in Tarsus.1 It is worth considering that these are both 
traditions which must have been well known to Paul, and it is 
hard to think that they were unknown to any of his intimate 
companions, especially to a companion with an interest in the 
story of the beginnings of Christianity. 

3. A new stage in the growth of formulated tradition was 
reached by the diarist who preserved an account of his travels 
in company with Paul. The essential difference between this 


1 It is possible that he knew, but preferred not to use these other traditions ; 
but to the present writers this seems very improbable. 
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and the preceding stages is that it is concerned with individuals 
and with the missionary enterprise of an apostle, not with the 
local tradition of churches. 

4. A further stage was the completion of the diare of the 
journeys with Paul by the intervening narrative of Paul’s 
labours. Was this done by the diarist himself or by some one 
else ? 

| 5. The whole of the preceding stages were revised by the 
_ editor of the two Adyou sent to Theophilus. Once more, was 
this editor the same as the diarist ? 

6. Somewhat later the two Adyou were divided, and the first 
made into an evayyédvov, while the second was given (or re- 
___ tained ?) the title of rpdfes. 
| 7. A final stage was reached when the whole of the Gospel 
' and Acts was revised and vigorously amended textually. This 
stage will be dealt with in another place, but it is mentioned 
here because of the belief entertained by Blass and Zahn that 
it came before, not after, the preceding stage and was under- 
taken by the diarist himself. 

That these stages were passed through before Acts reached 
_ its present form is certain. The problems involved are all 
internal to the various stages; with their consideration we 
pass out of the domain of certainty into that of variously gradu- 
ated probability. Assuming that the name of the diarist was 
Luke the choice of possibilities seems to extend from the view 
which attributes to him only stage 3, to that which attributes 
to him all except stage 1, and thinks that this stage was not in 
1 writing before his time. The present writers are more inclined 
to the former than to the latter extreme, but do not feel able 
to exclude a series of possibilities, down to the admission that 
the final editor may have been a companion of Paul at times, but 
if so he did not have a good understanding of the mind of Paul 
as shown in the Epistles. 

Recon- 


The points on which the analytic arrangement of sources struction of 
history. 
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and a comparison with the Gospels and Acts give a different 
view of the course of events from that presented by the text of 
Acts as the editor arranged it, are, after all, not very many, and 
it is impossible sufficiently to emphasise the fact that the main 
reason for ever deserting the opinion of the editor is not sub- 
jective criticism of Acts, but the definite statements of Mark 
and Paul. It is their evidence, not his own suspicions, which 
forces the critic to seek in Quellenkritik some solution for the 
differences presented by three such early witnesses as Mark, 
Paul, and Luke. Led in this way to the analysis of the narrative, 
he is sometimes induced to go further, and to apply the same 
methods to solve the problems presented by the less perceptible, 
less important, yet surely not imaginary, discrepancies which 
are revealed by the text of Acts itself. 

Beyond doubt, Luke and Acts give a connected and in- 
telligible account of the events which intervened between the 
arrest of Jesus and the growth of Hellenistic Christianity. If we 
had not other documents, we should have no power and little 
reason to go behind it. The most that could be said is that the 
reference to Christians in Damascus shows that the spread of 
Christianity was somewhat wider and progressed somewhat 
faster than Acts would suggest. But the evidence of Mark 
shows that there was another tradition which represented the 
appearance of the risen Lord as taking place in Galilee, so that 
a full narrative of the events ought to include the flight of the 
disciples to Galilee, the appearance of the risen Lord, and their 
return to Jerusalem. It is true that certain alternatives have 
been suggested. The best known of these, and the most attractive, 
is offered by Johannes Weiss in his Urchristentum. He believes 
that the Marcan tradition is wrong. What really happened, 
according to him, is this: Jesus said,! in his conversation with 
his disciples just before entering the Garden of Gethsemane, 
“ After I am risen, I will lead you into Galilee.” This was 
misinterpreted, and reappears in a later and mistaken form as, 


1 Mark xiv. 28. 





‘ 
| 
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q *“ After I am risen, I will go before you into Galilee; there ye 
‘shall see me.”’1 Thus the Galilean tradition is an unhistorical 


attempt to provide a fulfilment for the words of Jesus. The 
true interpretation of the Greek implies that the disciples re- 
mained in Jerusalem waiting for the return of their master to 
lead them to Galilee: he never came, but he was seen, and the 
disciples received the Spirit instead of the Parousia which they 
expected. ‘This is ingenious, but it is difficult to think that the 
Marcan tradition can really be explained in this way. It is 
bound up with Johannes Weiss’s view that the whole story of the 
empty tomb is a relatively late tradition.” 

A more subtle theory has been suggested, though never fully 
expounded, by F. C. Burkitt, to the effect that the lost conclusion 
probably contained a statement of how the disciples started for 
Galilee, but were turned back by a vision of the risen Lord while 
they were still near to Jerusalem. The objection to this theory 
would be that it is difficult to believe in the survival of, and 
indeed emphasis on, the tradition that Galilee was the place 
where the risen Lord was seen, if, as a matter of fact, he was 
really seen somewhere else.® 

Thus the historian is driven to the conclusion that the account 
given by the editor of Luke and Acts is wrong, not primarily 
because of any subtle criticism, but from a preference for the 
earlier tradition of Mark. It is not the critic but the evangelist 
who raises the difficulty. But the recognition of this difficulty 
justifies a consideration of the suggestion of internal criticism 
that in Acts i. 1-v. 42 we are dealing with a narrative which has 
two Aramaic documents behind it. It is probable that Acts i. 
and ii. continue the Jerusalem tradition found in the last chapters 
of Luke, and that iii.-iv. 35 is another tradition of the same 


1 Mark xvi. 7. 

2 For the critical reasons in favour of the truth of the Marcan tradition 
that the women visited the tomb on the third day, see K. Lake, The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, pp. 166 ff. 

$ It is of course presumed that Matt. xxviii. 9 is a doublet of the words of 


__ the young man seen by the women at the tomb. 
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events. Acts iv. 36-v. 16 is a record of three incidents in the 
history of the Church in Jerusalem, any or all of which may be 
connected with either or neither of the preceding sources ; but 
the story of the trial in v. 17-42 is probably another version of 
the event described in iv. 1-31. The historian is thus dealing 
with narratives which are more probably parallel versions of 
the same incidents than a consecutive account of separate 
ones. 

The two accounts of the early Church’ in Jerusalem agree 
in representing the disciples: (1) as under the leadership of 
Peter ; (2) as inspired—at least some of them and sometimes 
—by the Holy Spirit; (3) as opposed, but not seriously per- 
secuted, by the Sanhedrin ; and (4) as organised on a commun- 
istic basis. One of these accounts, but the obviously inferior 
one, gives a narrative which is linked directly with the Jerusalem 
tradition of the Gospel of Luke,—it represents the apostles as 
staying permanently in Jerusalem after the crucifixion. The 
other narrative seems to have no beginning, and it is impossible 
to notice this without thinking of the Galilean tradition—which 
has in the Gospel no completion. The historian is more than 
ever confirmed in the view that Mark gives the oldest account, 
but that for some reason, now untraceable, the Church forgot or 
ignored the ‘Galilean episode’ in which the disciples went 
back to (or towards ?) Galilee, saw the risen Jesus and returned 
to Jerusalem. Whether the A source in Acts really represents 
a fragment of this tradition cannot be decided; but it is an 
attractive guess that the Galilean episode was related at the 
lost beginning of the A source, and that Luke felt that it was 
incompatible with the Jerusalem tradition of his choice. This 
much may even seem probable; but it is more hazardous to 
assume that the whole of this Galilean tradition was part of the 
lost conclusion of the Gospel of Mark.1 Indeed this assumption 
seems to be positively improbable in view of the fact that source 
A seems to have been Aramaic, while Luke knew Mark in 


1 This view has the support of J. Weiss and F. C, Burkitt. 
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Greek.! Probably Mark and source A represent two extracts 
of the same originally Aramaic Galilean tradition. A tenable 
alternative is that, contrary to Torrey’s view, Luke used Greek 
translations of all his Aramaic sources, as he did for Mark. In 
this case the translator whom Torrey has detected is not identical 
with the editor of Acts. 

Similar help is given to the historian by the analysis of 
Acts vi.-xv. If Galatians were not extant it would be possible 
to hold that the course of events was that which the editor of 
Acts believed it to have been, that is to say the Church passed 


over to the evangelisation of the Gentiles by a series of events 


which followed each other. The first stage was the preaching of 
Philip in Samaria, if indeed the editor regarded that as preaching 
to the Gentiles. The second stage was the conversion of Cornelius 
to Christianity and of Peter to the recognition of the Gentiles. 
The third stage was the Gentile mission in Antioch. Few 
can doubt that the editor of Acts regarded these events as con- 
secutive rather than synchronous. Moreover, the result of the 
Antiochian mission was, he thought, two distinct visits of Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem, one to relieve the distress caused 
by famine, the other to discuss the legitimacy of the mission 
to the Gentiles. ; 

The whole story is intelligible, and, at least at first sight, 
contains nothing to rouse suspicion, but the historian is faced at 
this point by two pieces of evidence which really raise legitimate 
doubt. In the first place, before the death of Stephen there were 
already Christians in Damascus, and in the second place the 
account given by Paul himself in the Epistle to the Galatians 
cannot be reconciled with that in Acts. At this point, therefore, 
the historian is justified in considering whether an appeal from 
the editor of Acts to the sources which he used is not a possible 
solution of the problem. It then becomes clear that the theory 


1 Tt is true that Torrey thinks that Mark is a translation, and that Luke 
knew both the Aramaic original and the translation, but there seems to be no 
sufficient evidence in favour of the latter part of this complex hypothesis. 
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of sources drawn from at least two centres of tradition and 
representing parallel accounts of the incidents common to both 
traditions brings Acts into harmony with Galatians, instead of 
leaving them irreconcilable as is the case when the editor is 
followed without criticism. | 

So far there is a reasonably strong case for the theory which 
divides Acts into parallel sources even while admitting that their 
exact delimitation is impossible. Anything further is hazard- 
ous, but it is just as hazardous to assume that the editor 
may be trusted as it is to rearrange his material. The point of 
most importance is. obviously the relation between Acts xu. 17 
and Acts ix. 32 fi. If a dislocation of sources such as can be 
paralleled from Luke’s treatment of Mark be supposed, the 
return of Peter to Jerusalem from the conversion of Cornelius 
synchronises with the visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
or is, at most, separated from it by a very short interval of time. 
This result is much less certain than the identification of the 
famine relief visit with the Apostolic Council of Acts xv. But 
if it be true it gives a very probable picture of events. The 
Church was spreading in every direction from Jerusalem. The 
two problems which became pressing were the relation of the 
Church to the Jewish law as applied to Gentile converts and the 
economic necessities of Jerusalem. The same people were con- 
cerned with both problems, and the criticism of sources suggests 
that their discussion came to a head in Jerusalem at the same 
time rather than, as the editor’s use of the sources would suggest, 
at three separate moments. The effect of this discussion was 
to send Paul on his journey through Asia Minor and Greece. We 
are not told what happened to Peter, but other evidence assures 
us that it had the same effect upon him, for the Pauline Epistles 
give us glimpses of him in Antioch and Corinth, and tradition, 
which there is no reason to reject, tells us that he reached Rome.! 


1 The statements of Paul in Galatians suggest that Peter originally intended 
to preach only to Jews. But tradition seems to show that he did, in fact, make 
converts also among the Gentiles. Probably both he and Paul began by 
preaching in the synagogues, but found their chief success outside of them. 
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After Acts xv. the historian has but little to learn from 


analytic criticism. Various attempts have been made to dissect 


the second part of Acts into two sources ; but none has won any 
permanent place in the esteem of scholars. All that need be 
said is that 1 and 2 Corinthians! play here somewhat the same 
part as Mark and Galatians do in the consideration of Acts i.-xv. 
They warn the reader how imperfect and one-sided a record Acts 
is. It omits all the story of the dissensions in the Corinthian 
church, and nothing in Acts would account for the strong lan- 


guage which Paul uses in Corinthians about his misfortunes at 


Ephesus. The writer of Acts obviously omits and compresses : 
did he do so from ignorance or deliberately ? If he was ignorant, 
can he have been a companion of Paul for any long period? If 
he did it deliberately, he surely was not writing with the primary 
object of telling the facts about the spread of the Gospel. He 
has suppressed the struggle between Paul and the extreme Greek 
party, just as he modified the story of the struggle between Paul 
and the Judaising party. Not to give a complete record, but to 
fulfil a didactic and possibly apologetic purpose was the object 
of the writer. 


Whatever views may be held as to the analysis of Acts and 
the recovery of the sources used by the editor, it remains necessary 
to carry further the question raised by the last paragraph, What 
was the plan and purpose of the editor ? 

So far as the plan of the editor, in the sense of merely literary 
composition, is concerned, it is obvious that he arranges his 
material in a natural and orderly manner, so as to describe 
the spread of the Church from Jerusalem to Rome, and divides 





Missionaries may preach where they choose, but they make converts where they 
can. 
1 An attempt was made in K. Lake’s Earlier Epistles of St. Paul to sum- 
marise the evidence of 1 and 2 Corinthians, This should be supplemented by 
a consideration of J. Weiss’s commentary on 1 Corinthians. But it is perhaps 


_ worth mentioning that it was the sense of contrast of 1 Corinthians with Acts 


which led the writer of the Harlier Epistles to turn to Acts, before going on to 
the Later Epistles, which he has not, however, forgotten. 


The literary 
plan of 
Acts. 
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his narrative by short summaries of the progress made. Far 
the best statement of this is given by Professor C. H. Turner 
in the article on Chronology in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
He writes as follows: “ The picture is cut up, as it were, into six 
panels, each labelled with a general summary of progress, and 
with so careful an artist, the divisions thus outlined are, in the 
absence of more precise data, the natural starting-point of in- 
vestigation. (i.) First period, i. 1: The Church in Jerusalem 
and the preaching of St. Peter: summary in vi. 7: ‘ And the 
word of God was increasing, and the number of disciples in 
Jerusalem was being greatly multiplied, and a large number 
of the priests were becoming obedient to the faith.’ (ii.) Second 
pertod, vi. 8: Extension of the Church through Palestine ; the 
preaching of St. Stephen ; troubles with the Jews: summary in 
ix. 31: ‘The Church throughout all Galilee and Judaea and 
Samaria was having peace, being built up, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord and in the consolation of the Holy Spirit was 
being multiplied.’ (iii.) Third period, ix. 32: The extension of 
the Church to Antioch; St. Peter’s conversion of Cornelius ; 
further troubles with the Jews: summary in xii. 24: ‘ And the 
word of the Lord was increasing and being multiplied.’ (iv.) 
Fourth period, xii. 25: Extension of the Church to Asia Minor ; 
preaching of St. Paul in ‘Galatia’; troubles with the Jewish 
Christians : summary in xvi. 5: ‘ The Churches then were being 
confirmed in the faith, and were abounding more in number 
daily.’ (v.) Fifth period, xvi. 6: Extension of the Church to 
Kurope ; St. Paul’s missionary work in the great centres, such as 
Corinth and Ephesus : summary in xix. 20: ‘ So forcibly was the 
word of the Lord increasing and prevailing.’ (vi.) Sixth period, 
xix. 21: Extension of the Church to Rome; St. Paul’s captivi- 
ties: summarised in xxviii. 31: ‘ Proclaiming the kingdom of 
God and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all boldness unhindered.’ 

“‘ Of these six sections, the protagonist in the first three is 
St. Peter, in the last three St. Paul, and the two halves into which 
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‘ the book thus naturally falls make almost equal divisions at the 
middle of the whole period covered.” 

There is only one point on which this statement may perhaps 
be supplemented or corrected. The general statement that Acts 
is arranged by the editor into a series of ‘ panels’ is incontro- 
vertible ; but are there only six? The doubt arises from the 
fact that at least two other passages may be taken as 
“summaries ’ similar to those mentioned by Professor Turner— 
Acts ii. 47 and xi. 21. But this is a relatively minor question,1 
and the general correctness of the analysis is probable. 

The purpose of the editor, as distinct from the plan of com- 
position which he followed, is more important and more difficult. 
It can hardly be described by any simple formula. Few books 
are ever written with a single purpose. The preceding discussion 
shows that ‘ pure history "—the correct narration of all important 
'  events—cannot have been the aim of the editor. It was rather 
that object for which the Lucan writings have always been used— 
to give religious instruction. Therefore, by taking the Gospel 
and Acts as they stand, it is possible to form an accurate idea of 
| the type of Christian teaching which he put forward and his 





contemporaries accepted. But before considering this side of 
the matter it is well to notice another, which, even if secondary, 
was probably far more important to the mind of the writer than 
it is obvious to ours. Are not the Lucan writings an apology for 
Christianity to the heathen as well as a manual of instruction 
for the Christian ? 

It has often been recognised that, whatever else was the 
purpose of the writer of Acts, he was anxious to defend the 


* See also Prof. C. J. Cadoux, Journal of Theological Studies, 1918, 
pp. 333 ff., and Prof. B. W. Bacon in the Harvard Theological Review, April 
_ 1921. Both these writers go beyond Prof. Turner, and press the chronological 
_ aspect of the ‘panels.’ Their suggestions are full of interesting possibilities, 
_ but bear chiefly on the problem of Chronology, which will demand separate 
_ treatment in the Commentary. Reference may also be made to Moffatt’s 
_ Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 284 ff. Moffatt thinks that the progress 
_ in the narrative implied by these ‘ panels’ is geographical rather than chrono- 
logical. More probably it is both: progress usually is. 
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Church against the suspicions of the official world. The general 
truth of this view rests securely on the internal evidence of the 
whole book, but it is difficult to formulate, because many facts 
well known to the writer are obscure to us. These are implied, 
but not explained, in the Preface, in which the writer addresses 
Theophilus as ‘ most excellent,’ and endeavours to help him to 
‘know the certainty ’ of the information which he has received. 
The whole problem turns on these phrases. It may be resolved 
into three questions: (1) Who was Theophilus? (2) What 1s 
the meaning of the title ‘most excellent’? (3) What kind of 
information is implied by the words qrepi av catrnynOns Oyen % 

(1) There is absolutely no tradition of any historical value 
as to Theophilus. It has even been suggested that his name, 
‘Lover of God,’ merely means ‘ the Christian Reader.’ There is, 
however, no evidence of this custom in antiquity, and it is far 
more likely that Theophilus was a real, though forgotten, person. 
The notes appended to MSS. of the Gospels sometimes say that 
Theophilus was a disciple of Luke (H. von Soden, Die Schraften 
des N.T. i. p. 319), sometimes that he was a man of senatorial 
rank (cuykdryntixov bvta Kal dpyovta ices), because he is 
addressed as xpdtiotos (op. cit. p. 324), but these statements 
are obviously only deduced from Luke, and are important as 
showing the absence of any independent tradition. 

(2) The title xcpdruoros is usual in Greek to represent high 
official position. It is so found three times in Acts—of Felix 
in the letter sent to him by Lysias, and again in the speech of 
Tertullus, and of Festus in the speech of Paul! It is also used 
by other writers in their dedicatory addresses, for instance, by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who dedicates his De orat. antag. to 
xpatvore "Appate. On the other hand, the adjective is nowhere 
used by a Christian in the first two centuries of a brother Chris- 
tian. It is, of course, scarcely probable that a Roman governor 
had the Greek name Theophilus, but the Greeks were notoriously 
apt to extend by courtesy the application of titles, and it remains 


1 Acts xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, and xxvi. 25. 
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extremely probable that Theophilus was an official of some 
kind. | 

(3) The meaning of catnyéw is in itself probably neutral. 
It is used in the Church to describe the instruction given to 
_ young converts, and the interpretation of Acts has been pro- 
_ foundly influenced by this custom. It is so used in Acts xviii. 25 
of Apollos. Butit is also twice used in Acts of the false informa- 
tion given about Paul by his enemies to the Jews in Jerusalem,} 
and a variant of the phrase ‘to know the certainty’ is also 
twice used of official investigation.” 

Thus the evidence of Lucan usage does not support the usual 
explanation of commentators that Theophilus was a catechumen, 
thirsting for religious instruction, but rather suggests that he 
was a Roman official concerned with the public safety and legal 
_ procedure. He had heard stories damaging to Christians, 
i perhaps especially to Pauline Christians, and the purpose of the 
writer was to disabuse him of these slanders by putting before 
him the exact facts. 

The questions which would naturally occur to a magistrate’s 
mind were two. Were the Christians practising a lawful religion ? 
Were they doing anything by word or deed which called for 
- ‘administrative’ action ? 

The earlier the date ascribed to Theophilus, the more probable 
it is that the question of the illicit character of the Church was 
in his mind, for in the Empire the distinction between a lawful 
and unlawful religion was rapidly being forgotten. The theory 














1 Acts xxi. 21, 24. 2 Acts xxi. 34, xxii. 30. 

* See K. J. Neumann, Der rémische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche bis auf 
Diocletian, i., 1890; P. Allard, Histoire des persécutions. pendant les deux pre- 
miers siécles, tom. i.; also his article on “ La situation légale des chrétiens pen- 
_ dant les deux premiers siécles ” (Revue des questions historiques, 1896, pp. 5 ff.) ; 
__L, Guerin, “ Etude sur le fondement:juridique des persécutions dirigées contre 
les chrétiens pendant les deux premiers siécles de notre ére ” (Revue hist. de droit 
_ frangais et étranger, 1895, pp. 713 ff.); J. E. Weis, Christenverfolgungen, 1899; 
! t _ Th. Mommsen, Historische Zeitschrift, 1890, 8. 389 ff.; Rémisches. Strafrecht, 
— 1899; E. G. Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Government, 1894; W. M. 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before 170 (1893) ; A. Linsenmayer, 
Die Bekimpfung des Christentums durch den rémischen Staat, 1905, 
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was that all religions were forbidden unless they had been 
definitely sanctioned; but, in the Provinces especially, the 
general principle was to accept any local cult, provided it con- 
tained nothing detrimental to good order. Still, to be able to 
prove that a religion was lawful was a point which any apologist 
would be likely to make. 

How could a Christian do this? No religion could in practice 
expect to be tolerated unless it was that of a recognised ‘ race ’ 
of men, and no new religion could be licensed. This explains 
why all the Apologists, except Aristides, argue that Christianity 
is the true religion of Israel, and Aristides tries to cover the same 
point by arguing that the Christians are a ‘new race,’ and 
therefore—so it is implied—have a right to a new religion. 

That Luke has anticipated the Apologists in this respect can 
be seen in the Gospel as well as in Acts. 

The preface to the Gospel is so worded as to lead the reader 
to suspect that he is about to peruse an ordinary work by a 
literary man of the period, but suddenly he finds the author 
adopting the Hebraic style of a native of Palestine. It may 
be that at this point he is translating from a Semitic source, 
but in any case he introduces Theophilus in this manner to the 
first stage of his argument, the origin of the new faith in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. In contradiction to Matthew, who 
desires to emphasise that Jesus was born as Christ, in accordance 
with prophecy, at Bethlehem, the Third Gospel dwells on 
the connection both of the Forerunner and of Jesus with the 
Temple. The scene opens with the ministration of Zacharias 
in the Sanctuary; and the Temple, throughout the first two 
chapters, ‘is always the background. The predictions of the 
future glories of the divine child clearly foreshadow the attributes 
of the risen Lord in Acts. Thus the promises made by Gabriel to 
Mary at the Annunciation are that the child shall be great and 
shall be called vids inpicrov, he shall sit upon the throne of David 
his father, and he shall be called vids Oe0d. The Virgin is to con- 
ceive when the Holy Spirit comes upon her (srvetdua Gytov érenev- 
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oetat evi aé). In the Magnificat we have an undoubted echo of 
Hannah’s song on the birth of Samuel, who was destined to be 
the prophet deliverer of Israel, and in i. 54 the words dvreAaBero 
"Iopanr ravdds avrod are a reminder of the passages in Isaiah 
which lead up to the revealing of the ‘servant of Jehovah.’ In 


the Benedictus a similar note is struck. The ‘ horn of salva- 


tion ’ is to arise from the House of David, cafes éXaryoev bid 
oTOpatos TOV ayiwv am aidvos mpopntdyv avrod, and it is the 
sign of salvation from our enemies. In like manner the angels 
announce that a Saviour is born és éotw ypictos Kvpios, and 
Simeon on seeing the child Jesus calls him 7d cwrypidv cov 
0 NTOLMacas. 

The point throughout is that Jesus and his work are the 
proper culmination of the history of Israel, foretold by the 
prophets, and by those who represent the true leadership of the 
nation. 

In the succeeding chapters of the Gospel and in Acts the key- 
note is the unity of the progress of the Gospel inaugurated by 
Jesus, continued by the Twelve, and carried to the ends of the 
world by Paul. The difficulty lay in bridging the gulf which 
separated the Pauline teaching and the primitive Christian 
message. Paulas presented in the Lucan literature is not the Paul 
self-revealed in his epistles, a man relying on his own spiritual 
experiences, and almost fiercely independent of those of others ; 
but an earnest missionary, scrupulously deferential to the 
authority of those older than himself in the faith. We are 
more impressed by the ‘correctness’ of Paul’s attitude than 
by his greater qualities. He is scrupulous in offering the 
Gospel in due order, seeking out the synagogue directly.he arrives 
in a new city. His conduct to the Church of Jerusalem is repre- 


_ sented as irreproachable, his attitude towards the Jews is beyond 
criticism, the concluding chapters are mostly devoted to forensic 
~ matter, that is, to speeches proving the legality of Paul’s position. 
_ Nothing to all appearance could be a more unexpected sequel 


4 to the story of the preaching and death of Jesus and the signs 
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following the Resurrection than the defence of Paul in Acts, 
yet it is germane to the argument of the author. He is anxious 
to show the unity between Israel and Jesus, Jesus and the Twelve, 
the Twelve and Paul in order to establish the legitimacy of 
Christianity as the religion of the Chosen People. Therefore he 
obviously schematises the stories of Jesus, of Peter, and of Paul 
so as to bring out the parallelism between them. 

Just as in Acts Paul begins his ministrations everywhere 
in the synagogue, so in the section peculiar to Luke had Jesus 
done before him; and as at Lystra Paul was dragged éw 
Ths mjodews to be stoned, so had it been with Christ at 
Nazareth.1 The writer of the Gospel is naturally bound by his 
sources, and possibly by tradition, as to his manner of relating 
the story of Jesus; yet when he comes to the appointment of 
the Twelve he carefully disconnects it from the mission to 
Jews only, as in Matthew x., and gives the incident an addi- 
tional importance by stating? that Jesus bestowed on them 
the name of ‘ apostles’ (ods xal diroctoXovs ovopacev). Just 
as Barnabas and Saul were chosen for the mission to Gentile 
lands after prayer, so were the Twelve selected after Jesus 
had been Svavuxctepevav ev tH mpocevyn Tov Geod. The intro- 
duction to the discourse in chapter vi. differs significantly from 
that to the Sermon on the Mount, in which Jesus, like another 
Moses, goes up into the mountain, followed by his disciples. 
In ‘Luke’ Jesus chose (éxre&dpwevos) the apostles on the mountain, 
and came down with them (xataBdas per avtdyv) to give his 
instruction with his disciples to the multitude. Here the design 
of ‘ Luke’ is evident. He represents the Twelve as the official 
preachers of the Gospel, descending with the Master when he 
proclaims its moral principles. The same appears in the dis- 
course itself. In Matthew it is the interpretation of the Law 

1"Qore kataxpnuvica airdy. In the Mishna (Sanhedrin) the man to be stoned 
sin hie down before he was stoned, with the idea that he might be killed by 


2 So also in Mark; but the text is here doubtful, and may be an accommoda- 
tion to Luke. 
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: by Jesus, whereas in ‘Luke’ it is a missionary address in 
_ which the Law is not mentioned or quoted. ‘ Luke’ is careful 


to show that in his opinion the apostolate was a permanent and 


not a temporary office, as is implied by Matthew; for, whereas 
Matthew makes the selection of the Twelve precede the discourse 


about preaching in Palestine ‘ to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,’ Luke connects it with the sermon which contains the 
essence of a world-wide propaganda. | 
_ Although the other evangelists mention the preaching of 
Jesus from town to town, they do not appear to do so with 
the set purpose, seen in the Third Gospel as compared with 
Acts, showing that the missionary work of the Apostles was in 
conformity with the precedent set by Jesus. 

But, it might have been said, the Jews rejected Jesus and 


his followers. How, then, could Christianity be the true religion 


of Israel? The answer which the writer seems to suggest is the 
traditionally Christian one, that the Jews had always rejected 
the teachers whom God had raised up. Their treatment of Jesus 
was unjustifiable ; Pilate and Herod did not condemn him, they 
only yielded to pressure. The righteous man in the Sanhedrin, 
Joseph of Arimathea, had opposed his execution’? and given 
him honourable burial, but his colleagues had gone their wicked 
way, as their fathers had done. Similarly in Acts, Gamaliel, 
the most prominent Jewish teacher, befriends the Apostles, 
though the priests persecuted them as far as they dared. Stephen 
is condemned and stoned, and his defence is nothing but a long 


_ argument to show that this is exactly what the Jews might 


have been expected to do; it confirmed rather than refuted the 
claim of the Church to be the true Israel. 

So also Paul is accused by the Jews, but supported by the 
Pharisees and by King Agrippa ; and in Rome the prophets are 
quoted to show that nothing but the obstinate refusal to recognise 


q _ their own religion could be expected from the nation. 


The conclusion is obvious: the writer desires Theophilus to 


1 A point, be it noted, peculiar to Luke. 
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understand the claim of the Church to be the true Israel, and 
consequently that its worship was lawful in the Roman Empire. 

Equally plain is the running stream of suggestion that the 
Church was harmless, had always been found so, and could not 
justly be punished. A comparison of the trial of Jesus in Mark 
with that in Luke shows how strongly Luke brings out the 
favourable judgment of Pilate. The same purpose is naturally 
less visible in the early chapters of Acts, but even there the 
general description of the Church seems calculated to disarm 
criticism. In the story of Paul it is very plain. 

He was the subject of constant persecution but in no instance 
has it so much as a show of legality. On the contrary, all 
who are in authority, notably the Roman officials, are made 
to show him marked consideration. Until the Council of 
Jerusalem he and Barnabas are not molested save by the envy 
of the Jews, who stir up the people and drive them from city 
to city, and at Lystra Paul is stoned by the mob but is not 
seriously hurt. The only Roman mentioned in this section 
is the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, who became a believer. 

Paul’s second journey (ch. xvi. ff.) is marked by persecution. 
At Philippi he is accused as a disturber of the peace and of 
introducing customs which it was unlawful for Romans to observe. 
He and Silas, however, complained that they were unjustly 
imprisoned and scourged as men who had not been condemned, 
and pleaded their Roman citizenship so that they were at their 
insistence publicly acquitted. It appears indeed to be the 
point of the whole story to show that they were absolutely 
guiltless of the charge of rioting or teaching unlawful practices. 
At Thessalonica Jason, their host, was accused of harbouring 
men who were violating the law and proclaiming Jesus a 


1 Acts xiv. 19-20. Paul was supposed to be dead. He was stoned in a 
riot, but when the disciples stood round him he arose and went into the city. 
The incident recalls the escape of Jesus at Nazareth, Luke iv. 28-30. 

? Acts xvi. 37 delpavres judas Snuoola dxaraxplrovs . . . Kal viv AdOpa 
7Has éxBdddovow. The contrast is between the public nature of the insult 
and the privacy of the would-be apology on the part of the magistracy. 
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_ rival emperor (Sacvdéa). The politarchs dismiss the charge 
as absurd, take security of Jason and set them at liberty. 
At Corinth Gallio declares that he can take no cognisance of 
purely Jewish disputes and refuses to hear the charges made 
against Paul. At Ephesus the Asiarchs protect Paul by sending 
their advice that he should not show himself in the theatre, 
and the town-clerk (ypaypareds) pointedly acquits Gaius and 
Aristarchus, who were brought before him, of being temple 
robbers or blasphemers of the goddess Artemis. 

The section xxi. 14-xxvi. 32 is a defence of the legality 
of Paul’s position. In deference to the desire of the Jewish 
Christians he had consented to bear the expenses of certain 
brethren in discharge of vows they had taken. On being seen 


| in the Temple he was attacked by the fanatical Jews and accused 





of bringing heathen Greeks into the Temple. This was a 
capital charge, but the Jews, and apparently the high priest, 
were determined to have Paul killed whether guilty or not, 
and a band of assassins was formed to slay him. Paul, who had 
declared himself to be a Roman citizen, was carefully protected 
from injury by Claudius Lysias and sent under a strong guard 
to Felix the procurator at Caesarea. As has been already stated, 
his defence to the Jews was that as a Pharisee he had always 
observed the Law. Before Felix he was charged by Tertullus 
with being a disturber of the peace throughout the Empire, a 
leader of the faction of the Nazarenes, and one who had tried 
to pollute the Temple at Jerusalem.2 Paul’s answer was 
virtually that the Jews had no proof, as they had not produced 
the Asiatic Jews, the only witnesses whose testimony would 
have been of service to them.’ Felix is represented ‘as knowing 
too much about the new religion (axpiBéarepov eidas Ta Trepl THs 


.) Acts xvii. 5 ff. 

2 Acts xxiv. 5-6. Paul is accused generally as a disturber of the peace, 
as the head of the Nazarenes, and particularly of trying to pollute the Temple. 
Note Tertullus does not charge him, as did the Jews (xxi. 28), with having 
actually done so. | 

3 Acts xxiv. 19 


Significance 
of the 
acquittal 

of Paul. 
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6600) to listen to this charge and to have kept Paul under arrest 
merely because he hoped to extract more money from him. 
Festus, his successor, acted with prudence and refused to be 
hurried into precipitate action on his arrival. He offered Paul 
a trial at Jerusalem, and accepted without hesitation his appeal 
to Caesar! Herod Agrippa next appears on the scene. Being 
a Jew, he was more capable than a Roman of deciding the 
issue. His verdict was decisive: “This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or bonds... .” He might have been released 
but for his appeal. Arrived at Rome, no more is said of the 
charges against Paul. He is simply allowed to live in a private 
house of his own, to receive his friends, to preach the kingdom 
of God, and to teach about Jesus. The meaning of the last 
two verses of Acts is that Paul was either acquitted or allowed 
to live in a house of his own to which his friends were given 
free access.” 

The termination of Acts is extremely significant. The climax 
is the freedom accorded to Paul. A very large proportion of Acts 
has been devoted to the discussion of the charge made against 
him that he was a seditious person who had tried to profane the 
Temple. The Jews had spared nothing to secure his condemna- 
tion. The High Priest Ananias had showed the utmost animus 
in the trial before the Sanhedrin. Yet Felix, venal and unjust 
as he was, desirous as he was to gratify the Jews, dared not 
pronounce sentence against Paul. Festus tried to induce 
Paul to go to Jerusalem to be tried, but was forced to allow 
the appeal to Caesar. Agrippa, a Jew, not blinded by prejudice, 
heard the Apostle and proclaimed him innocent without hesi- 
tation. At Rome, even the Jews disclaim all interest in the 
prosecution, and though nothing is said of his trial before Caesar, 
he is left free in his own hired house, at perfect liberty to see 
his friends and to preach and teach his message. Of what 


1 Acts xxv. 12. 

2 Acts xxviii. 16. On Paul’s arrival at Rome he was allowed to live 
where he chose under guard, but in 30-31 the soldier who kept him is not 
mentioned. 
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happened to him later there is no record,! but the writer of 
Acts might well have added: ‘So you see nothing could be 
laid to Paul for his preaching Jesus. As a Jew and as a Roman 
he was legally guiltless.” The religion which he preached was 
the ancient faith of Israel, rejected by the Jews, only by reason 
of their traditional lack of obedience to the guiding of God and 
_ of his prophets. It was therefore a lawful religion in the Empire. 
In its lawful pursuit neither Jesus nor Paul had ever been con- 
_ victed of bad behaviour by a competent magistrate. In the 
: capital of the Empire itself, Paul, while still under surveillance, 
had preached without let or hindrance from the authorities. 

The didactic purpose of the editor of Acts is clearer than 
his apologetic object, and has often been described. 
' j It can be treated in several ways, each with its appropriate 
advantages. Following the order of theological importance, 
it would be natural to take successively the teaching about God, 
about Christ, about the Spirit, and about the Church. But 
there is much to be said for taking rather the order in which 
the Gentile world would have faced the matter. The first 
question would have been as to the Church. What did it claim 
to be and what was its message ? 
a The answer, that the Christian Church was the ancient people 
of God, was at least as important for the instruction of converts 
as it was as a justification before Roman lawyers. It was 
- indeed more likely to be accepted as a privilege than entertained 
, q as adefence. As has been said already, this point is emphasised 
a by Luke more than by Matthew, and far more than by Mark. 
"Indeed, the Lucan writings stand out as the earliest documents 
which represent the self-consciousness of the Church and the 
belief that its history was the final development of the divine 
i promise that the true Israel should be God’s own people. That 
q development involved the provision for the changing of the 


mh Vv 








1 Acts never tells what happened to any of such leading characters as 
_ Peter or Barnabas: they simply drop out of the narrative. James only is 
_ mentioned as being beheaded. 
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basis of the promise in the last days, so that the opportunity of 
enjoying its privileges should be extended to the Gentiles, and 
the congregation, or people of God, be no longer on a national 
basis. The Christians, therefore, adopted, in speaking of them- 
selves, the title of Ecclesia, which to Hellenistic ears must have 
inevitably taken with it the claim that they were the chosen 
people, the true Israel. For éxxAncia is used in the Septuagint, 
except in Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, to mean 
the People of the Lord assembled together for common action, 
and it is this use of the word in the Septuagint which is really 
important, rather than any considerations derived from Greek 
etymology. 

This contention necessitated a new series of arguments from 
prophecy, and Acts shows how part of the Christian theology 
was the elaboration of proof texts to demonstrate that the 
promise was not to the Jews only, but also to a congregation 
chosen out from the Gentiles. We have, in fact, the beginning 
of the arguments of the Christian apologists, and of such writers 
as the authors of Hebrews and Barnabas, who desire to show 
that the whole of the Old Testament foretells the Christian 
Church and belongs to it. 

Inasmuch as the Church was the ‘ ancient people of God,’ 
it followed naturally that the primary object of the earliest 
Christian mission to the Gentiles was in one respect entirely 
identical with that of the Jewish mission. Both the Church and 
the Synagogue believed in the God of the Jews, held that he was 
the only true God, and endeavoured to turn the heathen from the 


1 Etymologically éxx\noia means the assembly ‘ called out’ from a Greek 
city by the herald, but as is usually the case with well-known and often-used 
words, this original sense, referring to the method of the assembly, was com- 
pletely merged in the acquired sense of the persons composing the assembly. 
It translates gahal, but for those who, like the first Christians, took the Septua- 
gint as their sacred book, the fact that it represented gahal rather than ‘e dhah 
would be a point of small importance. The word would be familiar to all as the 
characteristic designation of Israel, the people of God, especially in Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. This remains true even though the origin of the word is 
probably the translation of Keneseth, the ordinary word for a synagogue. See 
F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 3-15 and vol. i. p. 304. 
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worship of idols to his service. So far as the Gospel and the 
early chapters of Acts are concerned there is of course little 
trace of this propaganda, for there was no controversy on this 
point between Jesus and the Jews or between them and his 
disciples. There are really only four places in which Acts gives 
a direct account of Christian preaching to the Gentiles, and in 
these the worship of the true God is put into the foreground. 
At Lystra Paul begins his speech, “ We are men of like passions 
with you, and our message to you is to turn from these vanities 
to a living God.” Similarly at Athens the message of Paul to 
the Greeks is that he announces to them the God ‘ who made 
the world and all that is in it.’ It is not until the end of his 
speech that he mentions Jesus, and then not as ‘the Lord,’ 
but as a man whom God had ‘ appointed to judge the world.’ 1 
Much the same may be said, though with less certainty, of the 
speech of Paul at Miletus to the Ephesian elders where he sum- 
marises his teaching as ‘ testifying both to Jews and Greeks of 
repentance (or conversion) to God and faith in our Lord Jesus.’ 
Once more, in explaining his preaching to Agrippa II., Paul 
describes his mission to the Gentiles as ‘a call to repentance and 
conversion to God.’ Moreover, apart from these special refer- 
ences, it must be remembered that to Gentile eyes the whole of 
the Gospel and of Acts would appear as one continuous plea 
for belief in the God of Israel, the claim of whose missionaries 
__ was justified by history, by prophecy, by miracles, and by the 
resurrection of his anointed servant, Jesus. 

More controversial, and in some ways more important, than Jesus. 





1 It is noticeable that this is an example of an unmixed “Son of Man” 
Christology. It seems to us to belong to a less developed form of thought 
than that of the editor of Acts. This is one of the minor reasons in favour of 
the view that there is a documentary source behind the second part of Acts. 
It is well to remember in this connection that although there is abundant evi- 
dence that the speeches in the literature of this period are the least likely part 
of any book to have escaped revision, and may even be the free invention of 
editors, it is also true that the comparison of Luke with Matthew and Mark 
suggests that he found speeches in his sources, and contented himself with 
comparatively small revisions. 
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the preaching of the true God, which marked the connection of 
the Church with Judaism, was a change in the view held as to 
Jesus. 

Two points stand out here as characteristic of the Lucan 
writings. Though Jesus is the Son of God, Messiah, the Davidic 
King, and the Son of man, these titles and their implications 
come from the sources used in the Gospel or in Acts. They are 
accepted by the writer and are not peculiar to him. But in no 
writing certainly earlier than Luke is the statement to be found 
that Jesus was the Son of God because he was born of the Virgin 
Mary by the operation of the Holy Spirit.1 In Mark the divine 
sonship of Jesus begins at the Baptism.? It is true that the 
Lucan view is also held in Matthew, but it is less emphasised ; 
and it is by no means certain that Luke is later than, still less 
dependent on, Matthew. Thus Luke is clearly differentiated 
from Mark on the one hand and from John on the other by his 
doctrine of the Divine generation of the Son by birth from the 
Holy Spirit and Virgin Mary,’ not by the descent of the Spirit 
at the Baptism, nor by eternal pre-existence as in Johannine 
Christianity.* 

Equally important and equally characteristic of Luke is the 


1 Luke i. 35. Cf. Vol. I. pp. 398 and 400. 

2 The words in Mark i. 9 ff. can originally have meant nothing but that Jesus 
became at the Baptism the Son of God by the impartation to him of the Holy 
Spirit. Only when the nativity stories were prefixed, could it be taken to mean 
that Jesus was then announced to be what he had been in reality from the 
beginning. 

3 See further, p. 200. 

4 It is impossible to discuss here the difficulties of a precise formulation of 
the Johannine doctrine, or the history of Christian doctrine on the subject before 
Origen. But it is permissible to point out that a promising line of enquiry 
begins by asking whether John i. 14 used the phrase povoyev7s of the incarnate 
or the pre-incarnate Logos. Hort’s famous dissertation is the beginning of 
wisdom for students approaching this subject, but it may be added that even 
if the variant in John i. 13 (6s éyevv7}n «.7.d. instead of of éyevv7Oncav) be 
not genuine, it is very early, and thus reflects the belief that the Logos who had 
existed with the Father from the beginning was begotten in time, and so became 
uovoyevjs. John holds to the pre-existence of the Logos, but this is not the same 
as the doctrine of the eternal generation. Nor is it germane to the subject 
that the Fathers of the later centuries thought one way or the other. 
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F sense that Jesus was the living head of the Christian Church. 
This marks the divergence from Judaism, and the self-con- 
sciousness of Christians that even though they are the Con- 
_ gregation of the Lord they are not the Synagogue of the Jews. 
_ This is a real change from anything which can have existed in 
the original Jewish community, and is marked by the adoption 
of the title Lord for Jesus. It means that to the writer Jesus 
was not so much the national king of the Jews or the super- 
natural judge of the living and the dead (though he was these 
also) as the supernatural leader of the Church. i 

Is it fair to go further and say that to the editor of Acts 
Jesus was the centre of worship or even an object of it? Here 
again much depends on the discrimination of sources. In the 
early chapters of Acts the centre of worship is God—the God 
_ of the Jews. Jesus is his holy servant through whose name 
miracles are wrought; prayer is directed to God, not to Jesus.1 
_ It is true that the dying words of Stephen are an appeal to 
_ Jesus to receive his spirit, but it must be remembered that at 
that moment he was seeing the vision of the risen Lord at the 
right hand of God; the words are a petition for help, not an 
act of divine worship. “He saw his Master in the skies, and 
called on*him to save.’ On the other hand, the appellation of 
Jesus as Lord, which is certainly characteristic of the editor of 
Acts, was a long step in the direction of deification and con- 
sequent worship.’ 












i What in any case stands out clearly is that just as the relation 
_ to the true God marked the ‘ ancientness’ of the Church, its 
4 relation to the Saviour marked its ‘newness.’ The Church is 


1 Cf. iv. 24 ff. 

2 J. Weiss and others seem somewhat to exaggerate the evidence for the 
_ worship of Jesus by the first Christians. To regard him as a supernatural pro- 
tector and helper—the Saviour—and as one whose name was potent to influence 
_ God and to conquer devils is one thing, but to worship him with the same 
_ worship that is given to God is a different matter, against which all Jewish 
_ tradition would have revolted. The question may be raised in this connection 
_ of the meaning of Revelation xxii. 6-9. Is it possible to avoid the identification 
_ with Jesus of the angel, who announces that he will come quickly, but re- 
_ pudiates worship ? 


The Holy 
Spirit. 
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the ancient people of God, but it is also a new thing in the 
history of the world. Of course the writer would have said that 
this was the fulfilment of prophecy and was part of the divine 
plan. In this respect Acts is the logical antecedent of Aristides 
with his startling claim that Christians are a new race. On 
the negative side there is a noteworthy absence of any meta- 
physical speculation as to the original relation between God and 
the Lord. Nor indeed would this be otherwise. The Lord 
was the Son of God ‘ begotten ’—not ‘ of his Father before the 
world,’—but ‘ of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary.’ 

A third point which characterises the thought of the editor 
is the belief that Christians were inspired by the Spirit owing 
to their membership in the Ecclesia and its connection with the 
Lord Jesus. The connection of the Ecclesia with the Lord 
Jesus is implied throughout Acts, as it is in all other early 
Christian literature; the apostles are specifically his mission- 
aries, and to his service Paul is converted. But it is not less 
plain that the members of the Church were regarded as gifted 
with the Holy Spirit, even though certain points are obscure 
in the view which is presented of the working of the Spirit.! 
It seems plain that the Spirit is the ‘ Spirit of the Lord’ of the 
Old Testament, but it is also sent from God by Jesus (Acts ii. 33), 
and in one place it is apparently described as the Spirit of Jesus 
(Acts xvi. 7). This reminds us of the manner in which in Romans 
viii. the words ‘ Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of 
God,’ ‘ the Spirit,’ are interchanged, with no apparent difference 
of meaning; but in Acts the connection of the Spirit with the 
Lord has not quite reached the stage of identification represented 
by such passages, or still more by the direct statement, “‘ The 
Lord is the Spirit’ in 2 Cor. iti. 17. Moreover, the apparent 
exchange of usage between ‘Spirit’ and ‘angel of the Lord’ 
in the story of Philip (Acts viii. 26, 29, 39) suggests the con- 
fusion between angel and Spirit which is noticeable in Hermas 
and Tertullian, and seems to have its origin in a remote chapter 


1 Cf. Vol. I. pp. 325 ff. 
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: of Jewish theology. There is, however, nothing which really 
_ enables us to answer the question whether the Spirit was com- 
_ pletely hypostatised or was regarded as an impersonal element 
sent by or from God. On the one hand, the Spirit ‘ speaks,’ 
which is a personal act; but on the other hand it is ‘ poured 
out,’ which points rather to the view that it was an element, 
or, to use the customary and convenient phrase adopted by the 
Germans, a Fluidum. Constant combination of these views, 
inconsistent with each other though they seem to us, is as notice- 
able in Acts as it is in almost all early literature. It is as common 
to say that a man was filled with the Spirit and therefore spoke, 
as to say that the Spirit spoke through the man. 

| Psychologically this difference of expression and the apparent 
_ confusion of views which it implies is due to an underlying 
difference of experience. The prophetic speaker feels that he 
speaks because the Spirit first spoke to him ; the message which 
he delivers is not his own, but that of the Spirit which constrains 
him ; the Spirit is greater than he is, and if there is any question 
of absorption, it is the ‘Spirit’ and not ‘himself’ which 
predominates and survives. But from the people this feeling 
of the prophet is hidden: to them it is clear that the prophet 
speaks, and the Spirit is looked on as an element which affects 
him in a manner analogous to the working of wine. It would 
be out of place to discuss here the degree of truth reached by these 
theories ; but it is important to notice that the double line of 
thought which is so clear in Acts is not merely due to the survival 
of various forms of primitive theology, though this no doubt 
affected it, but also to the fact that we have the description of 
the phenomena of inspiration from two angles of vision—that 
of the prophet, who regarded them from the point of view of 
_ perception from within, and that of the people, who regarded 
them from the point of view of observation from without. 
ed Ancient and mediaeval theology erected a doctrinal edifice by 
| a means of the application of logic and metaphysics to the data 


__ provided by these two descriptions of the phenomena of inspira- 
VOL. II Oo 
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tion, but the productive work of the future will consist chiefly 
in the attempt to go behind these descriptions to discover the 
actual facts. In other words, we are brought here to the territory 
which has been marked out as his own by the student of psycho- 
logy and to that particular part of it which has become famous 
from the application to its dark recesses of the theory of subliminal 
consciousness. 

The general conception in Acts is that Christians normally 
receive the Spirit, but not that all their actions are inspired 
by it. It is, as it were, only sometimes that the Spirit takes 
possession of them, and they speak ‘in the spirit,’ either with or 
without glossolalia, or perform miracles of healing or of. punish- 
ment by its means. The Christian is not so much a man who 
is always and entirely possessed by the Spirit, as one who is 
capable of obsession, or, one might almost say, liable to obsession, 
at critical moments. It is, however, not wholly plain in what 
way the editor conceived the means whereby the Spirit was 
imparted to Christians. It was certainly given to the apostles, 
and only the apostles could impart it to others; but was it by 
baptism or by the laying on of the hands of the apostles or by 
both ? + 

The Church The benefits derived from membership in the Church are not 
aon elaborately stated, but they can be discerned with reasonable 
of God. clearness. The editor of Acts and possibly the source of the 
later chapters agreed with Matthew in regarding the Church of 
the Lord as identical with the ‘Kingdom of God’ of which 
Jesus had spoken. That he did so is clear by the passages in 
which the Kingdom of God is spoken of in Acts? even though 
in the gospel other passages taken from Mark or Q represent an 
earlier use. In none of the passages in Acts is it impossible that 
the Kingdom means the Church, and in most of them this is the 
most obvious meaning. Nevertheless the phrase Kingdom of 


1 See Vol. I. pp. 337 ff. for a discussion of the relation of the editor to his 
sources in connection with baptism. 

2 Acts i. 3, 6, viii. 12, xiv. 22, xix. 8, xx. 25, xxviii. 23, 31. See also 
Vol. I. pp. 324 ff. 
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_ God is relatively uncommon in Acts,! and its use ought not to be 


unduly emphasised. 

A further point closely connected with the Church, and 
emphasised in Acts, but either not found or quite subordinate 
in Matthew or Mark, is the forgiveness of sins. In the speech 
of Peter in Acts ii. the Messianic prophecies are explained as 


fulfilled by the gift of the Spirit to the Church and the forgiveness 


of sins. In the speech of Peter to Cornelius in Acts x. the con- 
clusion of the whole is the offer in v. 43, supported by prophecy, 
of forgiveness of sins to all who believe in Jesus. In the speech 
of Paul to the Jews at Pisidian Antioch in Acts xiii. the point 
to which everything leads is v. 38, “‘ through him is forgiveness 
of sins announced to you, and from all things from which by the 


_law of Moses you could not be justified, by him every believer is 


justified.” In his speech before Agrippa in Acts xxvi. he claims 
that his mission to the Gentiles has for its object that “ they 
should receive remission of sins and a part among those sanctified 
by faith ” in Jesus. Finally, in his last speech to the Jews in 
Rome in Acts xxvii. he seems to treat the Kingdom of God 


_ of which he testified (v. 23) as identical with the salvation (or 


message of salvation, cwrypiov) of God (v. 28). 

The point of view of these passages seems to be different 
from the purely Jewish view of repentance as the adequate 
basis for salvation, which is replaced by the miraculous action 
of the Lord. It is, in fact, not merely forgiveness in the sense 
in which Ezekiel, for instance, connected it with the re- 
pentance of ‘turning’ of the wicked, but a complete change 
of nature. 

It is easy to see that this development may be entirely 
due to Hellenistic influences akin to the sacramental view 
of grace which dominated Catholic Christianity and the other 
mystery or sacramental cults of the first four centuries. But 
it is also found in some Jewish sources of the Diaspora, 


notably the Oracula Sibyllina, where the work of bestowing 


1 Acts i. 3, viii. 12, xiv. 22, xix. 8, xxviii. 23, 31. 
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miraculous freedom from sin is one of the functions of the 
Messiah.t 

Finally, it would seem that a resurrection to immortality is 
one of the benefits offered by the Church, though it is curious 
how small a part is played in Acts by this doctrine. In the 
earlier chapters it is mentioned in Acts iv. 2, but only because 
the Sadducees objected to the preaching that Jesus had risen, 
as justifying a belief which they rejected. Obviously there 
was no more controversy between the first Christians and the 
Jews in general—as distinct from the Sadducees—as to a belief 
in a general resurrection? than there was as to the nature of 


God. But just as the nature of God became important in 


Christian preaching to the Gentiles, so also did the general resur- 
rection, and it is consequently mentioned five times, in Acts xvii. 
18 and 32, in Paul’s speech at Athens, and in Acts xxii. 6, 
xxiv. 15 and 21, in Paul’s defence before the Sanhedrin and 
before Felix, where he contends that in preaching a resurrection 
he was justified by the best Jewish tradition of the Pharisees. 
Clearly a general resurrection was part of the Christian teaching 
which the editor of Acts accepted, but it appealed to him as 
part of the Jewish tradition. The resurrection of Jesus was the 
evidence that Jesus was the Messiah, rather than proof of the 
general resurrection.® 

It is desirable, in conclusion, to attempt roughly the task 
of fixing the general position of this system of theology as com- 
pared with that of the other main documents of New Testament 
theology. It is clear that the point which really divides the 
Lucan theology from that of Mark or of Matthew is the con- 
ception of the Church as a community separate from Judaism, 

1 Cf. H. Windisch, TJ'aufe wnd Siinde im dltesten Christentum, pp. 34-45. 

2 Of all men or of Jews and Christians only ? 

3 In that respect Paul’s epistles are the complement of Acts. He bases 
his argument in favour of a resurrection on Jewish eschatological belief, with 
the addition—where he speaks to the Gentiles—of the clinching argument that 
Jesus had actually risen. Norden missed this point in Agnostos Theos, where 


he treats the Resurrection as synonymous with d@avacia. Cf. F. C. Burkitt, 
J.T.S., 1914, pp. 455 f. 
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but at the same time the true representative of the ancient 
‘people of God.’ That is why Luke, unlike Matthew and Mark, 
was obliged to produce a second book, and not merely confine 
himself to recounting the life and the teaching of Jesus. 

Mark seems to have had the single object of persuading his 
readers that Jesus was the Messiah, in spite of the fact that 
Jesus himself had not proclaimed this openly. In order to 
establish his case he tells the story of the wonderful deeds of 
Jesus; as a second line of evidence he quotes the testimony 
given on two occasions by the voice of God, first at the Baptism 
to Jesus himself, and the second time, in identical words, to three 
disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration ; and as a final cor- 
roboration of these two lines of proof he adds the culminating 
witness of God in the resurrection. It does not appear to be 
any part of his plan to suggest that the teaching of Jesus was 
a new law, different from the law of Moses, or that his disciples 
were a new community, different from the community of the 
Jews. 

Matthew accepts the position of Mark, but wishes to go further 
and expound his view that the teaching of Jesus had the force 
of a new law. Therefore, while making use of the material 
already collected by Mark he adds to it from other sources all 
that he could find bearing upon the teaching of Jesus, and edits 


this so as to prove his point. His interest in Christianity is not 


that the disciples form a new community, but that they have 
been entrusted with a new law which supplements and takes the 
place of the law of Moses. 

Luke, like Matthew, accepts the position of Mark and wishes 
to supplement it ; but his supplement is that the Christians are 
a divinely instituted Church, and therefore, although it is as 
necessary to his plan as it is to that of Matthew to repeat and 
expand the Marcan document, it is also necessary for him to 
give the evidence justifying his claims not merely for the Christ, 
but also for the Church of the Christians. It would not, however, 
be fair to say that Luke in this respect necessarily represents 


Mark. 


Matthew. 


Luke. 


Paul. 
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a position chronologically more advanced than Matthew; the 
truth is rather that he and Matthew stand for two different 
lines of development, probably in different places. Both of 
them are clearly later than Mark, but we cannot say that either 
is necessarily the later of the two, for neither seems derived from 
the other. 

More striking still is the fact that the theology of Acts and 
the theology of Paul seem in the same way to represent separate 
lines of development. Even the most radical critics have been 
so much under the influence of the tradition that Luke was a 
pupil of Paul that they have been anxious, sometimes perhaps 
unconsciously, to find traces of Paulinism in Acts. But an 
unprejudiced inquiry rather goes to show that Acts and Paul are 
singularly independent of each other, for sometimes one and 
sometimes the other seems to be the more advanced, and there 
is no satisfactory evidence that either borrows from the other. 

Three sets of facts are especially cogent in this connection. 
As we study the use of the word ‘ Christ’ in Acts and in the 
Pauline epistles, Paul represents a greater divergence from what 
must have been the original usage of the word than Acts. In 
the Pauline epistles ‘ Christ’ is almost always used as a name, 
but in Acts, except in certain formulae of belief, ‘Christ’ is 
nearly always used as a title, and not as a name. There can 
be no doubt that the Acts stands in this respect nearer to primi- 
tive custom than Paul. 

In the same way in the Pauline epistles the soteriological 
explanation of the death of the Christ represents a more advanced 
type of thought than anything which is found in Acts. In most 
of the speeches in Acts, in which the crucifixion is alluded to, 
there is little or no suggestion of any soteriological doctrine, 
and it is regarded primarily as the wicked act of the Jews. Here 
again Luke seems to be less advanced than Paul, though, unless 
one is prepared to maintain that they both belonged from the 
beginning to the same circle, ‘less advanced ’ is not necessarily 
the same as * earlier.’ 
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Against these two points, which go to show that the Pauline 
theology is in some respects more advanced than the Lucan, 
must be set the fact that the interpretation of the figure of the 
Servant of the Lord in Isaiah as a reference to the Messiah is 
markedly characteristic of Luke and is not found in Paul, although 
one would have supposed that, had he known it, Paul would 
certainly have made use of it to support his soteriological argu- 
ments. It seems, therefore, to be clear that, just as Matthew 
and Luke represent two lines of development in Christian thought 
_ though closely related—rather than two points on the same 
line of development, so also do Paul and Acts. 

But the most striking comparison with Acts is not offered 
by any book in the new Testament, but rather by the Apostles’ 
Creed. If the foregoing analysis of Acts and Luke were 

summarised the objects of belief could be stated as follows :— 





M (1) God, as 
(a) the Creator of the World, and 
i (b) the Father of the Lord and of his People. 


| (2) Jesus, the Christ, as 

" (a2) the Son of God, born of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary ; 

(b) the Lord, 

who suffered under Pontius Pilate and Herod,} 
died, was buried, rose again on the third day, 
ascended into Heaven, sits at God’s right hand, 
and is coming to judge the world. 

(3) The Holy Spirit. 

(4) The Church. 

(5) Baptism, and the Apostolic Laying on of hands. 

(6) The Forgiveness of Sins. 

(7) The Resurrection of the Dead. 


‘a It is scarcely necessary to print the Apostles’ Creed to draw 
_ attention to its extraordinary similarity to this summary. The 


1 Once more the comparison with Aristides is suggestive. 
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resemblance is illustrated by the remarks of K. Holl to the 
Berlin Academy in January 1919.1 In this he deals with the 
interpretation of the second article of the Apostles’ Creed in a 
manner which was immediately accepted by Harnack and others 
as convincing though new. He points out that the second 
article of the Creed begins with a double description of Jesus 
Christ as (1) rov vidv avtod Tov povoyeri, (2) Tov Kipiov mor, 
and that this double description is then explained by two para- 
graphs each enclosed, as it were, by the repetition of the article, 
TON yevvnbévTa éx Tvevpatos ayiov Kal Mapias ths mapbévov, 
TON é7l Ilovriov IliAdtov cravpwbévta Kat tradpévta. As Holl 
points out, there is no other document than Luke which treats 
the divine sonship of Jesus as beginning with his birth of the 
Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary. Luke certainly does so, and 
an unprejudiced reading of the Apostles’ Creed gives the same 
explanation. There is also no other document in the New Testa- 
ment which treats the Ascension as an event separate from the 
Resurrection. The combination is very striking, and shows that 
the Apostles’ Creed is more closely associated with Lucan docu- 
ments than with any others. The fact has scarcely received 
sufficient attention from the investigators of Christian doctrine, 
partly because, at least since the fourth century, the Synoptic 
Gospels have always been interpreted in the light of the Fourth — 
Gospel, and the Apostles’ Creed in the light of the Council of 
Nicea. The problem which is opened up for the Church historian 
is to distinguish, so far as possible, the traces of that type of 
Christianity which is represented by the Synoptic Gospels, Acts, 
and the Apostles’ Creed, from that other great line of thought, 
ultimately triumphant, which is represented by the later epistles 
of St. Paul, by the Fourth Gospel, and by the Alexandrian School 
of theology, and found final expression in the Nicene Creed. 


Where was Acts compiled? The oldest tradition, which 


1 Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1919, pp, 
2 fi. 
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cannot be traced back beyond the third century, connects Luke 
with Antioch. This may be a true tradition of the birthplace 
of Luke, the companion of Paul, or an inference from the emphasis 
laid on Antioch in the Acts, or a real tradition as to the place 
where the Third Gospel and Acts were first used. There can be 


no certainty on the point, but even assuming that the tradition 


is merely an inference, it is one which the modern investigator 
is tempted to repeat. Antioch is certainly a Church which was 
well known to the editor; if the foregoing analysis of sources 
be in any degree correct, he was in possession of good Antiochian 
traditions, and—a very significant fact—knows nothing of the 
details of Paul’s missionary work until he came to join Barnabas 
in Antioch. The Western text of Acts in Acts xi. 28 which 
introduces a ‘ we’ clause? is probably not original. Still 
less acceptable is the variant in Acts xiii. 1, which introduces 
into the list of the prophets at Antioch “‘ Lucius of Cyrene, who 
still survives.” But both passages probably represent the belief 
that Luke was the ‘I’ implied by the we-clauses, that he was the 
editor of the book, and that he came from Antioch, so that the 
we-clauses ought to begin in that city, not in Troas. It is prob- 
ably far the oldest testimony which we possess as to early opinion 
about the place to which the writer of Acts belonged ; it is based 
on an intelligent interpretation of the facts, but it is not con- 
clusive. 

To have survived at all, the Gospel and Acts must have 
belonged to some large and important Church. The places which 
challenge Antioch for consideration are Jerusalem, Ephesus, 
and Rome. 

There is least to be said in favour of Jerusalem. Nothing 
in Acts suggests that the writer was a member of the Church in 
that city, except that he used documents which probably came 
from it, and the fact that Acts is a Greek, not an Aramaic, book 


1 It is first found in Eusebius, but may be taken from Julius Africanus. 
See pp. 232 and 247. 
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almost suffices to exclude Jerusalem. Ephesus seems similarly 
excluded by two facts. In the first place, Acts is noticeably 
lacking in full or accurate information as to Paul’s career in 
Ephesus. The Epistles to the Corinthians show that much 
happened in Corinth and Ephesus, of which Acts says not one 


word. In the second place, the Johannine, not the Lucan, 


Rome. 


tradition and theology are typically Ephesian. These two points 
are, however, not conclusive: it will probably prove that the 
form of Synoptic tradition 1 which is behind the Fourth Gospel is 
precisely that of Luke, and if so, the case for Ephesus as the 
original home of Acts would have to be reconsidered. 

Rome is supported by two facts, of which one at least is 
certain. Acts ends with the ‘diarist’ in Rome. There is 
therefore a slight—very slight—probability that the diary was 
found and used there.? So far as it goes, this is certam. The 
other point is more doubtful, though very important. It has 
been pointed out above that Luke and Acts would serve, as no 
other documents would, as piéces justificatives for the Apostles’ 
Creed. If it were certain that this creed was really Roman in 
origin, it would be strong evidence in favour of Rome as the place 
of origin for the Lucan writings. But is it certain? The early 
history of the Apostles’ Creed has not yet been fully written. 
It was doubtless used in Rome at a very early time in almost 
exactly the form in which we know it.2 But there are traces of 
earlier forms elsewhere, for instance, the fivefold creed in the 
Epistola Apostolorum,* and the only slightly divergent form in 
the Der-Balyzeh papyrus,® of which the latter comes from Egypt 
and the former probably from Ephesus. Lietzmann is, no doubt, 


1 See especially on this point Holtzmann, “ Die schriftstellerische Ver- 
haltnis des Johannes zu dem Synoptik,” Z.W.Th., 1869, pp. 62 ff., and 
Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, pp. 157 ff. 

2 This is Jerome’s view (see pp. 236 ff.). But it is merely his guess, he does 
not refer to tradition. 

8 For this Marcellus of Ancyra and Rufinus are the chief witnesses, and 
Hippolytus may perhaps be added. 

4 C. Schmidt, “ Gespriche Jesu,” 7.U. xliii. p. 32. 

5 Revue bénédictine, xxvi. p. 34 ff. Cf. Th. Schermann in 7'.U. xxxvi. 1b, 
and H. Lietzmann in the Berlin Sitzwngsberichte for March 27, 1919. 
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right in thinking that these simple creeds are more primitive than 
the fuller forms. There are also intermediate variations ; for 
instance, the baptismal service of the Verona fragments contain 
the following baptismal service, unhappily imperfect at the 
beginning: “, . . manum habens in caput inpositam baptizet 
semel. Et postea dicat: ‘Credis in Christum Iesum, filium 
Dei, qui natus est de spiritu sancto ex Maria uirgine et crucifixus 
sub Pontio Pilato et mortuus est et sepultus et resurrexit die 
tertia uiuus a mortuis et ascendit in caelis et sedit ad dexteram 
patris uenturus iudicare uiuos et mortuos ?’ Et cum ille dixerit : 
* Credo,’ iterum baptizetur. Et iterum dicat: ‘ Credis in spiritu 
sancto et sanctam ecclesiam et carnis resurrectionem ?’ Dicat 
ergo, qui baptizatur: ‘Credo.’ Et sic tertia uice baptizetur.” 
If, as E. Schwartz and R. H. Connolly have rendered all but 
certain, this text comes from the lost Traditio apostolica of Hip- 
polytus,1 we have here a Roman creed of the beginning of the 
third century. But we still do not know whether it originated 
in Rome, and it is therefore valueless as evidence for the origin 
of Acts. The problem may be stated thus: we have in Luke 
and Acts the justification, in the form of a history, of a definite 
type of Christian doctrine, formulated in the Apostles’ Creed. 
That creed is a development of simpler forms, possibly at first 
merely the baptismal formula, possibly some such simple five- 
fold statement as is found in the E'pistola Apostolorum or in the 
papyrus of Der-Balyzeh. It developed mainly by the growth 
of the statements about the life of Jesus, and these statements 
are all of them justifiable out of Luke and Acts, but not out of 
any other single book in the New Testament. It is therefore 
not unlikely that the development took place in some Church 
which was especially Lucan. Find this Church, and you have 
reason to say that the development of the creed is likely to have 
taken place there; or identify the place where the creed developed, 


1 Ed. Schwartz, in Uber die pseudo-apostolischen Kirchenordnungen, Strass- 
burg, 1910, was the first to make this suggestion, which was independently 
reached by Dom R. H. Connolly in his magistral “‘The So-called Egyptian 
Church Order,” in Texts and Studies, viii. 4, in 1916. 
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and you have a right to say that Luke and Acts are likely to 
have been cherished by the Church in that place. Unfortunately 
neither end of the problem has yet been solved. It is legitimate 


to think that, here at least, Rome holds the keys ; but who can 
prove it ? 
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INTRODUCTION 


THe tradition of early Christian writers ascribes the Third 
Gospel and Acts to Luke the Physician, the companion of Paul. 
Whether this be correct or not has been widely discussed. 

On one point there is practical agreement—the author of 
the two works is the same. This seems to be proved by the 


common address to Theophilus, by the description in Acts i. 


of a book corresponding to the Third Gospel, and by the identity 
of the two books in style and language, even in subtle details 
and mannerisms. 

The two points which at first sight seem decisively in favour 
of the tradition prove susceptible of interpretation in such diver- 
gent manners that they are not likely to provide convincing 
proofs for or against Lucan authorship. The ‘ we’ in certain 
sections of Acts may be interpreted either as due to the use of 
an autobiographical source embodied in the text, or to personal 
reminiscences of the author. The first alternative would exclude, 
as the second would prove, Lucan authorship. But neither 
interpretation of the ‘we’ passages is so easy as to be certain. 
Hach involves literary awkwardness, for the unexplained and 
abrupt appearances and disappearances of the ‘we’ are diffi- 
cult, whether due to the author’s own presence on certain 
occasions, or to a source which has been otherwise adapted in 


_ Style to the rest of the book. When all possible parallels to 





ae either method of procedure have been collected, it will still be 
ne doubtful which interpretation is in this case the less unlikely. . 


The other ambiguous factor in the problem is the relation 


4 of the author to Paul. On the one hand, he reveals an intimate 
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knowledge of Paul’s movements, whether derived from his own 
experience, or from his sources, and a general similarity of 
religious view ; on the other hand, he frequently varies from the 
statements in the Pauline Epistles both in matters of minor 
detail and in general attitude. If his knowledge be emphasised, 
authorship by a companion of Paul will seem a possibility or 
even a probability; if stress be laid on his ignorance, such 
authorship will appear unlikely. But on neither side is the 
evidence overwhelmingly convincing. It is as hazardous to 
define what a companion of Paul could not have written as to 
determine what one who was not his companion could not have 
known. 

In the following sections will be discussed : 

(1) The Tradition. 

(2) The case for the Tradition from internal evidence. 

(3) The case against the Tradition from internal evidence. 

(4) Subsidiary points. 


I 
THE TRADITION 
By Henry J. CapBurY 


1. THe Earurest TESTIMONIA 





_ Tue tradition of Christian writers since the second century 
} has been that the Third Gospel and the Acts were written by 
Luke the Physician who is mentioned by Paul in Colossians, 
Philemon, and 2 Timothy. 

The external evidence which constitutes this tradition is 
given in the following catena of testimonia, which includes 
_ the principal references in early patristic literature to the tradi- 
tion of Luke’s authorship of the gospel and Acts. They are 
typical, though not exhaustive. 

The text of the difficult and obscure Canon of Muratori is 
given in unemended form according to the readings of the single 
Milan MS. in which it is preserved. For the other selections a 
modern critical text has been used so far as possible, usually 
that of the two standard editions, Corpus Scriptorum Eccle- 
_ srasticorum Latinorum (Vienna) and Die griechischen christlichen 
Schrifisteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte (Berlin). 

The translations have been made directly from the text 
_ employed, but have been compared and corrected by comparison 
_ with other versions in modern languages. But in quotations 
_ from scripture the English of the Revised Version has been 
_ generally used where the same original text occurs in, or 
_ appears to underlie, the patristic text. 
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The Canon of Muratori. 
Lines 1-8: 1 | 

quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 
tertio euangelii librum secando lucan 
lucas iste medicus post acensum ypu. 
cum eo paulus quasi ut iuris studiosum 
secundum adsumsisset numeni suo 
ex opinione concriset dnm tamen nec ipse 
duidit in carne et idem pro asequi potuit. 
ita et ad natiuitate iohannis incipet dicere. 


Lines 34-39: 
Acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub unu libro scribta sunt lucas obtime theofi 
le conprindit quia sub praesentia eius singula 
gerebantur sicuti et semote passionem petri 
euidenter declarat sed profectionem pauli au vr 
bes ad spaniam proficescentis. 


1 This text is that given by E. 8S. Buchanan in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, 1907, pp. 540 ff. So many corrections are necessary. that it is easier 
to print as a whole the emended text, translated above, than to indicate changes 
in separate notes. 

Lines 1-8: 

quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. tertium euangelii librum secundum 
lucam, lucas iste medicus post ascensum christi, cum eum paulus itineris sui 
socium secum adsumsisset, nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit. dominum tamen 
nec ipse uidit in carne, et ideo prout adsequi potuit. ita posuit et ad natiuitatem 
iohannis incipit dicere. 

Lines 34-39: 

Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scripta sunt. lucas optimo 
theofilo comprendit quae sub praesentia eius singula gerebantur; sicuti et 
semota passione petri euidenter declarat sed et profectione pauli ab urbe ad 
spaniam proficiscentis. 

It is obvious that many of these emendations are extremely doubtful, and 
many others have been suggested by editors of the fragment. 


a 
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| The Canon of Muraitori. 
Lines 1-8: 
. at which, however, he was present and so he set 
them down. 

The third book of the Gospel, according to Luke, Luke that 
physician, who after the ascension of Christ, when Paul had 
taken him with him as companion of his journey, composed 
in his own name on the basis of report. However, he did not 
himself see the Lord in the flesh and therefore as he could 
“trace the course of events” he set them down. So also 
he began his story with the birth of John. 


Lines 34-39: 


But the Acts of all the apostles were written in one volume. 
Luke compiled for “most excellent Theophilus” what things 
were done in detail in his presence, as he plainly shows by 
omitting both the death of Peter and also the departure of 
Paul from the city, when he departed for Spain. 
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Irenaeus. 


Adv. haer. iii. 1 (Ed. Harvey, ii. p. 6): 
Et Lucas autem sectator Pauli, quod ab illo praedicabatur 
Evangelium, in libro condidit.t 


Adv. haer. iii, 14 (Ed. Harvey, ii. pp. 74 ff.) : 

Quoniam autem is Lucas inseparabilis fuit a Paulo, et co- 
operarius ejus in Evangelio, ipse facit manifestum, non glorians, 
sed ab ipsa productus veritate. Separatis enim, inquit, a Paulo, 
et Barnaba et Johanne, qui vocabatur Marcus, et cum navigassent 
Cyprum, nos venimus in Troadem: et cum vidisset Paulus per 
somnium virum Macedonem dicentem: Veniens in Macedoniam 
opitulare nobis, Paule; statim, ait, quaesivimus proficisci in 
Macedoniam, intelligentes quoniam provocavit nos Dominus 
evangelisare eis. Navigantes igitur a Troade, direximus na- 
vigium in Samothracen: et deinceps reliquum omnem ipsorum 
-usque ad Philippos adventum diligenter significat, et quemad- 
modum primum sermonem locuti sunt: Sedentes enim, inquit, 
locuti sumus mulieribus quae convenerant; et quinam credi- 
derunt, et quam multi. Et iterum ait: Nos autem navigavimus 
post dies azymorum a Philippis, et venimus Troadem, ubi et 
commorati sumus diebus septem. Et reliqua omnia ex ordine 
cum Paulo refert, omni diligentia demonstrans et loca et civitates 
et quantitatem dierum, quoadusque Hierosolymam ascenderent : 
et quae illic contigermt Paulo, quemadmodum vinctus Romam 
missus est ; et nomen centurionis qui suscepit eum, et parasema 
navium, et quemadmodum naufragium fecerunt, et in qua liberati 


1 This statement is repeated in Adv. haer. iii. 10: ‘* Lucas autem sectator 
et discipulus apostolorum.” 
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Irenaeus. 


Adv. haer. iii. 1: 
And Luke the follower of Paul recorded in a book the 
gospel that was preached by him. 


Adv. haer, iii. 14. 1: 

But+ that this Luke was inseparable from Paul and was 
his fellow-worker in the gospel he himself makes clear, not 
boasting of it, but compelled to do so by truth itself. For 
after Barnabas and John who was called Mark had parted 
from Paul and when they had sailed to Cyprus, he says, 
“We came to Troas”; and when Paul had seen in a dream 
@ man of Macedonia, saying, “Come into Macedonia and 
- help us, Paul,” “straightway,” he says, “we sought to go 
_ forth into Macedonia, concluding that the Lord had called 
' us to preach the gospel unto them. Setting sail therefore 
from Troas we steered our course to Samothrace ” ; and there- 
after he carefully relates all the rest of their journey as far as 
{ Philippi and how they made their first address; “ For,” says 

he, “we sat down and spake unto the women that were come 
together”; and he tells who believed and how many. And 
again he says, “ And we sailed away from Philippi after the 
days of unleavened bread and came to Troas, where also we 
_ tarried seven days.” And he relates everything else while with 
' Paul in order, carefully indicating both the places and cities and 
i number of days until they went up to Jerusalem; and what 
t things befell Paul there, how he was sent bound to Rome, and 
the name of the centurion that took him, and the sign of the 
_ ships, and how they were shipwrecked, and in what island they 






i! 1 The purpose of this passage is to meet the argument of those who claim 

| Wy that Paul alone knew the truth. Irenaeus argues that, if that were the case, 

_ Luke would have known and recorded Paul’s secrets, since he was inseparable 

_ from Paul and as it is he has recorded much that is not in other gospels. The 

heretics who claim to follow Paul have no right to claim more or less than 

_ Luke records. Certainly they are not justified in accepting part of Luke’s 
gospel and rejecting the rest. 
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sunt insula; et quemadmodum humanitatem ibi perceperunt, 
Paulo curante principem ipsius insulae ; et quemadmodum inde 
Puteolos navigaverunt, et inde Romam pervenerunt, et quanto 
tempore Romae commorati sunt. Omnibus his cum adesset 
Lucas, diligenter conscripsit ea, uti neque mendax, neque elatus 
deprehendi possit, eo quod omnia haec constarent, et seniorem 
eum esse omnibus qui nunc aliud docent, neque ignorare veri- 
tatem. Quoniam non solum prosecutor, sed et cooperarius 
fuerit Apostolorum, maxime autem Pauli, et ipse autem Paulus 
manifestavit in epistolis, dicens: Demas me dereliquit, et abut 
in Thessalonicam, Crescens in Galatiam, Titus in Dalmatiam : 
Lucas est mecum solus. Unde ostendit quod semper junctus ei 
et inseparabilis fuerit ab eo. Ht iterum in ea epistola quae 
est ad Colossenses, ait: Salutat vos Lucas medicus dilectus. 
Si autem Lucas quidem, qui semper cum Paulo praedicavit, et 
dilectus ab eo est dictus, et cum eo evangelisavit, et creditus 
est referre nobis Evangelium, nihil aliud ab eo didicit, sicut 
ex verbis ejus ostensum est, quemadmodum hi qui nunquam 


Paulo adjuncti fuerunt, gloriantur abscondita et inenarrabilia 
didicisse sacramenta ? 


2. Quoniam autem Paulus simpliciter quae sciebat, haec et 
docuit, non solum eos qui cum eo erant, verum omnes audientes 
se, ipse facit manifestum. In Mileto enim convocatis episcopis 
et presbyteris, qui erant ab Epheso et a reliquis proximis civita- 
tibus, quoniam ipse festinaret Hierosolymis Pentecosten agere, 
multa testificans eis, et dicens quae oporteret ei Hierosolymis 
evenire, adjecit : Scio quoniam jam non videbitis faciem meam : 
testificor igitur vobis hac die, quoniam mundus sum a sanguine 
omnium. Non enim subtraxi uti non annuntiarem vobis omnem 
sententiam Dei. Attendite igitur et vobis, et omni gregi, in 
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were set free, and how they received kindness there, when 
Paul healed the chief man of that island, and how they 
sailed thence to Puteoli, and thence they came to Rome, 
and for what length of time they remained in Rome. Since 
Luke had been present at all these events, he carefully wrote 
them down, so that he can be convicted of neither lying nor 
boasting, because all these things prove both that he was 
earlier than all those who now teach otherwise, and that he 
was not ignorant of the truth. That he was not only a follower, 
but also a fellow-worker of the apostles, especially of Paul, 
Paul himself made clear in his letters, saying, ‘“ Demas forsook 
me and went away to Thessalonica, Crescens to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia; only Luke is with me.” By this he shows that 
he was always joined to him, and was inseparable from him. 
And again in that letter which is to the Colossians he says, 
“Luke, the beloved physician, saluteth you.” Now if this 
Luke, who always preached with Paul and was called by him 
* beloved,” and preached the gospel with him, and was entrusted 
with handing on the gospel to us,! learned from him nothing 
else, as has been shown from his words,—how do they, who 
were never associated with Paul, boast that they have learned 
hidden and unspeakable mysteries ? 2 

2. But that Paul taught plainly what he knew not only 
to those who were with him but also to all who heard him, 
he himself makes clear. For when the bishops and elders 
who were from Ephesus and from other nearby cities had been 
called together in Miletus, since he himself was hastening to 
keep Pentecost at Jerusalem, he testified to them of many 
things and told what must befall him in Jerusalem, adding, 
“I know that ye shall see my face no more; therefore I testify 
unto you this day that I am pure from the blood of all men. 
For I shrank not from declaring unto you the whole counsel 
of God. Take heed, therefore, both unto yourselves and unto 


1 Or “‘is believed to have recorded the gospel for us.” 
* Assuming that here, as often, sacramenta is for wvorhpia. 
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quo vos Spiritus sanctus praeposuit episcopos, regere ecclesiam 
Domini, quam sibi constituit per sanguinem suum. Deinde 
significans futuros malos doctores, dixit: Ego scio quoniam 
advenient post discessum meum lupi graves ad vos, non par- 
centes gregi. Ht ex vobisipsis exsurgent viri loquentes perversa, 
uti convertant discipulos post se. Non subtraxi, inquit, uti non 
annuntiarem omnem sententiam Dei vobis. Sic Apostoli sim- 
pliciter, et nemini invidentes, quae didicerant ipsi a Domino, 
haec omnibus tradebant. Sic igitur et Lucas nemini invidens, 
ea quae ab eis didicerat, tradidit nobis, sicut ipse testificatur 
dicens : Quemadmodum tradiderunt nobis qui ab initio contem- 
platores et ministri fuerunt Verbi. 


3. Si autem quis refutet Lucam, quasi non cognoverit veri- 
tatem, manifestus erit projiciens Evangelium, cujus dignatur 
esse discipulus. Plurima enim et magis necessaria Evangelii 
per hunc cognovimus, sicut Johannis generationem, et de 
Zacharia historiam, et adventum angeli ad Mariam, et exclama- 
tionem Hlizabeth, et angelorum ad pastores descensum, et ea 
quae ab illis dicta sunt, et Annae et Simeonis de Christo testi- 
monium, et quod duodecim annorum in Hierusalem relictus sit et . 
baptismum Johannis et quot annorum Dominus baptisatus sit, et 
quia in quintodecimo anno Tiberii Caesaris. Et in magisterio 
illud quod ad divites dictum est: Vae vobis divites, quoniam 
percipitis consolationem vestram. Et, vae vobis qui satiati 
estis, quoniam esurietis: et qui ridetis nunc, quia plorabitis. 
Kt, vae vobis cum benedixerint vos homines omnes. Secundum 
haec enim faciebant et pseudoprophetis patres vestri. Et omnia 
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all the flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath made you bishops 


i to rule the church of the Lord, which he hath established for 


himself through his own blood.”’ Then pointing out that there will 
be evil teachers he said, “I know that after my departure grievous 
wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing the flock; and 
from among your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away the disciples after them.” “I shrank 
not,” he says, “from declaring unto you the whole counsel 
of God.” So the apostles, plainly and grudging no man,! 
delivered to all those things which they themselves had learned 
from the Lord. So therefore Luke also grudging no man 
delivered to us those things which he had learned from them, 
as he himself testifies, saying, “‘ ven as they delivered unto 
us, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word.” 7 

3. But if any should reject Luke, on the ground that he 
did not know the truth, he plainly throws over the gospel of 
which he claims to be a disciple. For through him we have 
learned very many quite important parts of the gospel, as 
the birth of John and the story about Zacharias, and the 
coming of the angel to Mary, and the cry of Elisabeth,? and 
the coming down of the angels to the shepherds, and the things 


. that were spoken by them, and the testimony of Anna and Simeon 


concerning the Christ, and how when twelve years old he was 
left behind in Jerusalem, and the baptism of John and at what 
age the Lord was baptized, and that it was in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Caesar. And in his instruction, that which 
was said to the rich, “ Woe unto you, ye rich, for ye receive 
your consolation,’ and “ Woe unto you that are filled, for ye 
shall hunger ; and who laugh now, since ye shall mourn,” and, 
“ Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you, for in this 
manner did your fathers also to the false prophets.” And 


1 That is, there was no secret teaching. 
* Possibly the Magnificat, which in iv. 7. 1 is assigned by Irenaeus to 
Elisabeth ; but the loud cry of Luke i. 42-45 may be intended here. 
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hujusmodi per solum Lucam cognovimus, et plurimos actus 
Domini per hunc didicimus, quibus et omnes utuntur: ut et 
multitudinem piscium, quam concluserunt hi qui cum Petro 
erant, jubente Domino ut mitterent retia: et illa quae per octo- 
decim annos passa, curata fuerat mulier die sabbatorum: et 
de hydropico, quem curavit Dominus die sabbatorum, et quemad- 
modum disputavit quod curavit in hac die: et quemadmodum 
docuit discipulos primos discubitus non appetere: et quoniam 
pauperes et debilis vocare oportet, qui non habent retribuere : 
et qui pulsavit nocte sumere panes, et propter instantiam 
importunitatis sumit: et quoniam apud Pharisaeum recumbente 
eo, peccatrix mulier osculabatur pedes ejus et unguento ungebat, 
et quaecunque propter eam dixit ad Simonem Dominus de 
duobus debitoribus: et de parabola divitis illius qui reclusit 
quae ei nata fuerant, cui et dictum est, In hac nocte expostula- 
bunt animam tuam a te: Quae autem praeparasti, cujus erunt ? 
similiter autem et divitis qui vestiebatur purpura, et jocunda- 
batur nitide, et egenum Lazarum: et eam quam ad discentes 
suos dixit responsionem, quando dixerunt ei: Adjice nobis 
fidem: et eam quae ad Zacchaeum publicanum facta est con- 
fabulationem: et de Pharisaeo et publicano, qui simul adora- 
bant in templo: et de decem leprosis, quos simul emundavit 
in via: et quoniam de vicis et plateis claudos et luscos* jussit 
colligi ad nuptias ; et parabolam judicis qui Deum non timebat, 
quem instantia viduae fecit ut vindicaret eam: et de arbore 


1 The Arundel MS, reads caecos, which is possibly a correct gloss, for it is 
doubtful whether luscos meant more than this to the translator of Irenaeus. 
But it may represent an original uovopGdAyuous in the Greek of Irenaeus, due 
to confusion between Luke xiv. 13 and Mark ix, 47 or Matt. xviii. 9. 
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everything of this kind we know through Luke alone, and very 
many of the Lord’s deeds we have learned through him, which 
all use,! as the multitude of fishes, which Peter and they that 
were with him inclosed, when the Lord commanded to let down 
the nets; and what the woman had suffered for eighteen 
years and then was cured on the sabbath day, and about the 
man with the dropsy whom the Lord cured on the sabbath day, 
and how he reasoned because he cured on that day, and how he 
taught his disciples not to seek the chief seats at feasts ; and that 
we should invite the poor and the sick who cannot recompense ; 
and of him who knocked at night to get bread and on account 
of the perseverance of his importunity got it; and how while 
he lay at meat in a Pharisee’s house, a woman that was a sinner 
kissed his feet and anointed them with ointment, and what 
the Lord said to Simon on account of her about two debtors ; 
and about the parable of that rich man who stored his produce, 
to whom also it was said, “ This night shall thy soul be required 
of thee; and the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall 
they be?” Likewise also of the rich man who was clothed 
in purple and fared sumptuously, and the beggar Lazarus ; 
and that reply which he made to his disciples when they said 
to him, “ Increase our faith” ; and that conversation which he 
had with Zacchaeus the publican; and about the Pharisee 
and the publican who prayed at the same time in the temple ; 
and about the ten lepers whom he cleansed at the same 
time on the way ; and that he commanded the lame and those 
with one eye to be gathered to the marriage from the lanes 
and streets; and the parable of the judge who feared not 
God, but the perseverance of a widow led him to do her justice, 


1 Many editors put these words in brackets and understand all of the 
evangelists—as if Irenaeus were here noting that there is beside Luke’s peculiar 
matter other matter which he shares with the other evangelists. Probably 
the reference is to Luke’s peculiar matter throughout and the all is meant to 
show, as below, that the heretics use Luke. 

2 Translating ra yevjjuara (not yery7jara, see Moulton and Milligan, Vocabu- 
lary of the Greek Testament, pp. 123 f.), which lies behind the Latin. 
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fici quae erat in vinea, quae non faciebat fructum. Het alia 
multa sunt quae inveniri possunt a solo Luca dicta esse, quibus 
et Marcion et Valentinus utuntur. Et super haec omnia post 
resurrectionem in via ad discipulos suos quae locutus est, et 
quemadmodum cognoverunt eum in fractione panis. 


4. Necesse est igitur et reliqua quae ab eo dicta sunt, recipere 
eos, aut et his renuntiare. Non enim conceditur eis ab his qui 
sensum habent, quaedam quidem recipere ex his quae a Luca 
dicta sunt, quasi sint veritatis; quaedam vero refutare, quasi 
non cognovisset veritatem. Et si quidem refutaverint hi qui a 
Marcione sunt, non habebunt Evangelium: hoc enim quod est 
secundum Lucam quemadmodum praediximus, decurtantes, 
gloriantur se habere Evangelium ; hi vero qui a Valentino sunt, 
cessabunt a plurimo vaniloquio suo: ex hoc enim multas occa- 
siones subtililoquii sui acceperunt, interpretari audentes male, 
quae ab hoc bene sunt dicta: si autem et reliqua suscipere 
cogentur, intendentes perfecto Evangelio, et Apostolorum 
doctrinae, oportet eos poenitentiam agere, ut salvari a periculo 
possint. (See also Adv. haer. i. 15. 1.) 


Clement of Alexandria. 
Strom. v. 12 (G.C.S. xv. p. 381) : 


Nelrreras 817) Ocia yapiTe Kal wove Te Tap avTod AOYyw TO 
dyvwotov voeiv, Kabd Kal o Aovxds év tats IIpageou tav 
dtmootéAwy arouvnuoveves tov Llatrov Réyovta: avdpes 
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Adumbr. in 1 Petr. (G.C.8. xvii. p. 206): 

Marcus,, Petri sectator, praedicante Petro evangelium palam 
Romae coram quibusdam Caesareanis equitibus et multa Christi 
testimonia proferente, petitus ab eis, ut possent quae dicebantur 
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and about the fig tree which was in a vineyard which bore no 
fruit. And there are many other things that can be found to 
have been told by Luke alone, which both Marcion and Valen- 
tinus use. And beside all these what he said to his disciples 
on the way after the resurrection and how they knew him in 
the breaking of bread. © ; 

4. It is necessary, therefore, that they should accept also 
the other things that were said by Luke or that they should 
give up these as well. For it is not permitted to them 
by those who have sense, to accept as being true some of 
the things that were said by Luke, but to reject certain others, 
as if he had not known the truth. And if those who are of 
Marcion’s party reject them, they will not have the gospel 
(for mutilating, as we have said before, this gospel which is 
according to Luke, they boast that they have the gospel) ; 
while those who are of the party of Valentinus will cease from 
their copious nonsense ; for from this gospel they draw many 
of their occasions for quibbling, presuming to interpret badly 
what he had said well. But if they are compelled also to 
accept the whole, paying heed to the entire! gospel and to 
the teaching of the apostles, they must repent, in order to be 
saved from danger. | 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Strom. v. 12: 


Tt follows then,that it is by God’s grace and only by the 
Logos that comes from him that we perceive the unknown, as 
also Luke in the Acts of the Apostles records that Paul said, 
“Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye are very 
religious, etc.” 


Adumbr. in 1 Petr. : 


While Peter was preaching openly at Rome in the pre- 
sence of certain knights of Caesar and putting forward much 


1 As compared to the mutilated Luke of Marcion. 
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memoriae commendare, scripsit ex his quae a Petro dicta sunt 
evangelium quod secundum Marcum vocitatur; sicut Lucas 
quoque Actus apostolorum stilo exsecutus agnoscitur et Pauli 
ad Hebraeos interpretatus epistolam. 


Tertullian. 


Adv. Mare. iv. 2 (C.S.E. xlvii. 426 ff.): 


Habes hanc ad Antitheses expeditam a nobis responsionem. 
Transeo nunc ad evangelii, sane non Iudaici sed Pontici, interim 
adulterati, demonstrationem, praestructuram ordinem, quem ad- 
gredimur. Constituimus inprimis evangelicum instrumentum 
apostolos auctores habere, quibus hoc munus evangelii promul- 
gandi ab ipso domino sit impositum. Si et apostolicos, non 
tamen solos, sed cum apostolis [et postapostolicos], quoniam prae- 
dicatio discipulorum suspecta fieri posset de gloriae studio, si non 
adsistat illi auctoritas magistrorum, immo Christi, quae magis- 
tros apostolos fecit. Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis Ioannes 
et Matthaeus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus in- 
staurant, isdem regulis exorsi, quantum ad unicum deum attinet 
creatorem et Christum eius, natum ex virgine, subplementum 
legis et prophetarum. Viderit enim si narrationum dispositio 
variavit, dummodo de capite fidei conveniat, de quo cum Mar- 
cione non convenit. Contra Marcion evangelio, scilicet suo, 
nullum adscribit auctorem, quasi non licuerit illi titulum quoque 
adfingere, cui nefas non fuit ipsum corpus evertere. Et possem 
hic iam gradum figere, non agnoscendum contendens opus, quod 
non erigat frontem, quod nullam constantiam praeferat, nullam 
fidem repromittat de plenitudine tituli et professione debita 
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evidence to Christ, Mark, the follower of Peter, wrote at their 
request the Gospel which is called “‘ according to Mark,” out of 
those things which were said by Peter, in order that they 
might be able to commit to memory what was told, just as 
Luke also is recognised to have described with his pen the Acts 
of the Apostles and to have translated Paul’s letter to the 
Hebrews. 


Tertullian. 


Adv. Mare. iv. 2: 


Here then is the answer which we give to the Antitheses. 
I now pass to the exposition of his gospel, which is not 
of Judaea but of Pontus and corrupted into the bargain; 
this will provide the scaffolding for the argument we are under- 
taking. In the first place we assert that the gospel documents 
have apostles for their authors, for to them did the Lord 
himself commit the office of making known the gospel. And 
even if they were merely followers of the apostles, they did 
not work alone, but with the apostles, for as disciples their 
preaching might have been suspected of vain glory, had it not 
been supported by the authority of their masters, yea and of 
Christ ; for it was his which made their masters apostles. In 
fine our faith is based on John and Matthew, it is built up on 
Luke and Mark, followers of the apostles. They start from the 
same principles, namely that God the Creator is one, and that 
his Christ born of a Virgin is the fulfilling of the Law and the 
prophets. It matters little if the arrangement of the accounts 
is different, provided it agrees with the fundamentals of our 
faith, and here disagrees with Marcion. He, unlike us, ascribes 
his gospel to no author at all, as though he felt himself prohibited 
from setting a superscription over the body which he had not 
scrupled to destroy. And here I might make a stand and 
maintain that a book is not worthy of recognition which does 
not hold up its head and come boldly forward, and give no reason 
for our confidence by supplying us with a title and the declaration 
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auctoris. Sed per omnia congredi malumus, nec dissimulamus 
quod ex nostro intellegi potest. Nam ex his commentatoribus, 
quos habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse quem caederet. 
Porro Lucas non apostolus, sed apostolicus, non magister, sed 
discipulus, utique magistro minor, certe tanto posterior quanto 
posterioris apostoli sectator, Pauli sine dubio, ut et etsi sub ipsius 
Pauli nomine evangelium Marcion intulisset, non sufficeret ad 
fidem singularitas instrumenti destituta patrocinio antecessorum. 
Eixigeretur enim id quoque evangelium, quod Paulus invenit, 
cui fidem dedidit, cui mox suum congruere gestiit, siquidem 
propterea Hierosolymam ascendit ad cognoscendos apostolos et 
consultandos, ne forte in vacuum cucurrisset, id est ne non 
secundum illos credidisset et non secundum illos evangelizaret. 
Denique ut cum auctoribus contulit et convenit de regula fidei, 
dextras miscuerunt, et exinde officia praedicandi distinxerunt, ut 
illi in Iudaeos, Paulus in Iudaeos et in nationes. . Igitur si ipse 
inluminator Lucae auctoritatem antecessorum et fidei et prae- 
dicationi suae optavit, quanto’ magis eam evangelio Lucae ex- 
postulem, quae evangelio magistri eius fuit necessaria? (See 
also De teiunio, 10 (C.S.E. xx. 1, 286), where the book of Acts 
is referred to as Commentarius Lucae.) 


Origen. 
Apud Kus. H.E. vi. 25 (G.C.S. ix. 576): 
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_ of its authors which is our due. But we prefer to join issue on 
every point.and do not conceal what can be understood from 
our text. For from the gospel writers whom we have Marcion 
is seen to have ‘selected Luke for mutilation. Luke, not an 
apostle, but a follower of the apostles, not a master but a disciple, 
at any rate inferior to a master and so far later than the others 
as he was the follower of a later apostle, of course of Paul. So 
that even if Marcion had introduced his gospel under Paul’s 
own name, a canon containing only one gospel, one document 
alone unsupported by his predecessors, would not be sufficient 
proof. For what would still be required is the gospel which 
Paul found and gave adherence to, and was anxious that his own 
should agree with it; since on this account he went up to 
Jerusalem to become acquainted with the Apostles and to 
consult them lest haply he had run in vain, meaning lest he 
might have not believed as they did or preached the gospel as 
they did. Accordingly after he had conferred with the original 
_ leaders and had come to an agreement as to the rule of faith, 
they joimed hands, and henceforward distinguished between 
their spheres of evangelisation, that they should go to the Jews, 
and Paul to the Jews and Gentiles. Therefore if the man who 
brought the light to Luke himself desired the authority of those 
who were before him alike for his faith and his message, how 
much more right have I to demand for the gospel of Luke the 
support which was necessary for the gospel of his master. 





Se Sa os 


Origen. 
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Apud Kus. H.H. vi. 25: 


- a8 having learned by tradition concerning the four 
Gospels, which alone are undisputed in the church of God 
throughout the world, that the Gospel according to Matthew, 
who was once a publican, but afterwards an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, was written first. He published it for those 


__ who had become converts from Judaism, and composed _ it 
VOL. II Q 
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Hom. in Luc., Jerome’s translation (Migne, P.L. xxvi. 231 fi.): 

Sicut olim in populo Judaeorum multi prophetiam pollice- 
bantur, et quidam erant pseudoprophetae, e quibus unus 
fuit Ananias filius Agot: alii vero prophetae et erat gratia 
in populo discernendorum spirituum, per quem alii inter 
prophetas recipiebantur, nonnulli quasi ab exercitatissimis 
trapezitis reprobabantur: ita et nunc in novo testamento 
multi conati sunt scribere evangelia, sed non omnes recepti. 
Et ut sciatis, non solum quatuor evangelia, sed plurima 
esse conscripta, e quibus haec, quae habemus, electa sunt, et 
tradita ecclesiis, ex ipso prooemio Lucae, quod ita contexitur, 
cognoscamus: Quoniam quidem multi conati sunt ordinare 
narrationem. Hoc quod ait, conati sunt, latentem habet accusa- 
tionem eorum, qui absque gratia spiritus sancti ad scribenda 
Evangelia prosilierunt. Matthaeus quippe, et Marcus, et Joannes, 
et Lucas non sunt conati scribere; sed Spiritu sancto pleni 
scripserunt Evangelia. Multi igitur conati sunt ordinare narra- 
tionem de his rebus, quae manifestissime cognitae sunt in nobis. 
Ecclesia quatuor habet Evangelia, haereses plurima: e quibus 
quoddam scribitur secundum Aegyptios, aliud juxta duodecim 
apostolos. Ausus fuit et Basilides scribere Evangelium, et suo 
illud nomine titulare. Multi conati sunt scribere: sed et multi 


1 See also Eus. H.E. vi. 25. 14, where Eusebius quotes Origen as referring 
in his homilies on Hebrews to the Lucan authorship of Acts. 
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in Hebrew; second came that according to Mark, who wrote 
it as Peter directed him. And in his general epistle Peter 
acknowledges him as a son in these words, declaring, ‘“‘ She 
that is in Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you; and 
so doth Mark my son ;”’ and third came that according to Luke, 
who had made for converts from the Gentiles the gospel praised 
by Paul; last of all came that according to John. 


Hom. in Lue. : 
Just as formerly among the people of the Jews when 
many professed themselves prophets, some were false pro- 


-phets, one of whom was Hananiah the son of Azzur,! but 


others were true prophets, and there was the gift of the dis- 
cerning of spirits in the people, whereby some were accepted 
as among the prophets, others were rejected as though by 
skilled money-changers; so also now under the new covenant 
many have tried to write Gospels, but not all have been accepted. 
And that you may Inow that not only four Gospels but many 
have been written, from among which those which we have 
have been selected and delivered to the Churches, let us learn 
directly from the preface of Luke which is constructed thus ;— 
*“‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narra- 
tive.” The expression “ have taken in hand ” contains a hidden 
accusation of those who leapt forward without the grace of 
the Holy Spirit to write Gospels. Now Matthew and Mark 
and John and Luke did not “take in hand” to write, but 
filled with the Holy Spirit wrote Gospels. ‘ Many” therefore 
‘have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those 
things which have been clearly known among us.” The Church 
has four Gospels, the heretical sects many. Of these one is 
described as “‘ according to the Egyptians,’’ another “ according 
to the twelve apostles.” Basilides also dared to write a Gospel 
and to put his own name in the title. ‘“‘ Many have taken in 
hand ” to write, rather, ‘‘ many have taken in hand” to draw 


1 Lat. Azot, Gk. (LXX.) ’Agdp, Jer. xxviii. 1. 
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conati sunt ordinare. Quatuor tantum Evangelia sunt probata, 
e quibus sub persona Domini et Salvatoris nostri proferenda 
sunt dogmata. Scio quoddam Evangelium, quod appellatur 
secundum Thomam, et juxta Mathiam, et alia plura legimus, 
ne quid ignorare videremur, propter eos qui se putant aliquid 
scire, si ista cognoverint. Sed in his omnibus nihil aliud pro- 
bamus, nisi quod Ecclesia, id est quatuor tantum Evangelia 
recipienda. 

Haec idcirco, quia in principio lectum est: Multi conati 
sunt ordinare narrationem de his rebus quae confirmatae sunt 
in nobis. Illi tentaverunt atque conati sunt de his rebus 
scribere, quae in nobis manifestissime sunt compertae. Effec- 
tum suum Lucas indicat ex sermone, quo ait: In nobis mani- 
festissime sunt ostensae, id est, remAnpohopnuévay quod uno 
verbo Latinus sermo non explicat. Certa enim fide et ratione 
cognoverat, neque in aliquo fluctuabat, utrum ita esset, an 
aliter. Hoc autem illis evenit, qui fidelissime crediderunt, et 
id quod Propheta obsecrat, consecuti sunt, et dicunt: Con- 
firma me in sermonibus tuis; unde et Apostolus de his qui 
erant firmi, atque robusti, ait: Ut sitis radicati et fundati in 
fide. Si quis enim radicatus in fide est atque fundatus, licet 
tempestas fuerit exorta, licet venti flaverint, licet se imber 
effuderit, non convelletur, nec corruet, quia super petram aedi- 
ficium solida mole fundatum est. Nec putemus oculis istis 
carnalibus firmitatem fidei dari, quam mens et ratio tribuit. 
Infideles quique credant signis atque portentis, quae humana 
acies contuetur. Fidelis vero magis prudens atque robustus 
rationem sequatur et verbum, et sic dijudicet quid verum, 
quidve falsum sit. 

« Sicut tradiderunt nobis, qui ab initio ipsi viderunt, et 
ministri fuerunt sermonis.” 
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up. Only four gospels are approved from which doctrines are 
to be set forth with the authority! of our Lord and Saviour. 
I know a certain Gospel which is called “‘ according to Thomas,” 
and one “according to Matthias,’ and several others we have 
read,—that we may not seem to be ignorant, for the sake of 
those who think they know something if they know those 
Gospels. But among all these we approve of none except what 
the Church does, that is, only four accepted Gospels. 

These four because in the beginning it reads: “‘ Many have 
taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those things 
which have been confirmed among us.” They have essayed 
and taken in hand to write about those things which have 
been clearly ascertamed among us. The result in his own 
case Luke indicates by his language, in which he says, “‘ Among 
us have been clearly shown,” that is cemAnpodopnpévar, 
which the Latin language does not express in a single word. 
For he had learned with sure faith and reason, nor did he 
hesitate in any matter as to whether it was this way or the 
other. But this was the outcome in those who faithfully believed, 
and they obtained that for which the prophet prays, and they 
say, “ Confirm thou me in thy words.” Wherefore the apostle 
also says of those who were fixed and firm, “ That ye may 
be rooted and grounded in faith.” For if any one is rooted and 
grounded in faith, though the storm arise, though the winds 
blow, though the rain pour down, he will not be torn loose, 
he will not fall, because the building is founded with solid 
strength upon a rock. And let us not suppose that those 
physical eyes give the firmness in faith which mind and reason 
supply. Faithless are such as believe in the signs and portents 
which human sight beholds. But let the faithful man of more 
judgment and strength follow reason and the word, and so let 
him distinguish what is true and what is false. 

“ven as they delivered to us who from the beginning 
Were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” In Exodus it 


1 Sub persona seems to be best so rendered. 
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In Exodo scriptum est: Populus videbat vocem Dei. Et certe 
vox auditur prius quam videtur; sed propterea scriptum est, 
ut ostenderetur nobis aliis oculis videre vocem Dei, quibus illam 
aspiciunt qui merentur. Porro in Evangelio non vox cernitur, sed 
sermo, qui voce praestantior est. Unde nunc dicitur: Sicut ab 
initio tradiderunt nobis, qui a principio ipsi viderunt, et ministri 
fuerunt sermonis. Igitur apostoli ipsi viderunt sermonem : non 
quia aspexerant corpus Domini Salvatoris, sed quia verbum 
viderunt. Si enim juxta corpus vidissent Jesum, hoc est, Dei 
vidissent sermonem, ergo et Pilatus qui condemnavit, sermonem 
Dei vidit, et Judas proditor, et omnes qui clamaverunt: Cruci- 
fige, crucifige eum, tolle de terra talem, Dei viderunt sermonem. 
Sed absit ut quisquam incredulus sermonem Dei viderit. Videre 
sermonem Dei, tale est quale Salvator ait : Qui videt me, videt et 
Patrem qui misit me. Sicut tradiderunt nobis qui a principio 
ipsi viderunt, et ministri fuerunt sermonis. Clam Lucae ser- 
monibus edocemur, quod cujusdam doctrinae finis sit ipsa 
doctrina, altertus vero doctrinae finis in opere computetur. 
Verbi gratia: Scientia geometriae finem habet ipsam tantum 
scientiam atque doctrinam. Alia vero scientia est, cujus 
finis opus exigit: velut in medicina oportet me rationem et 
dogmata scire medicinae, non ut tantummodo noverim quid 
debeam facere, sed ut faciam, id est, ut secem vulnera, victum 
moderatum castigatumque disponam, aestus febrium in pulsum 
venarum sentiam, ut curationibus cyclicis humorum abundan- 
tiam siccem, temperem atque restringam. Quae si quis tantum 
scierit et non. opere fuerit subsecutus, cassa erit ejus scientia. 
Simile quid scientiae medicinae et operi, etiam in notitia minis- 
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is written, “‘ The people saw the voice of God.” Well, surely 
a voice is heard rather than seen; but for this reason it 
is written, to show us how to see the voice of God with 
those other eyes with which they have sight to whom he 
grants it. Nay more, in the Gospel it is not the voice that 
is seen but the word, which is more excellent than the voice. 
Wherefore it is now said, “ Even as they delivered to us who 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word.” So the apostles themselves were eyewitnesses of the 
word, not because they had looked at the body of the Lord and 
Saviour, but because they saw the word. For if they had seen 
Jesus, that is, had seen the word of God, in bodily wise, then 
Pilate who condemned him saw the word of God, and Judas the 
betrayer, and all who cried “ Crucify him, crucify him,” “ away 
with such a fellow from the earth,’ 1 saw the word of God. 
But God forbid that any unbeliever saw the word of God. To 
see the word of God is such a thing as the Saviour says, “ He 
that seeth me, seeth also the Father that sent me.” “ Even 
as they delivered to us who from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word.” We are secretly taught by Luke’s 
words that of one teaching the end is the teaching itself, but of 
another teaching the ultimate value is in practice. For example, 
the science of geometry has as its end only the science itself and 
the teaching. But there is another kind of science whose pur- 
pose requires practice, just as in medicine I must know the reason 
and the rules of medicine, that I should not merely know what 
I ought to do, but that I should do it, that is that I should operate 
on wounds, that I should arrange for a moderate and strict 
diet, that I should feel the heat of fevers in the pulse of veins, 
that I should by routine treatments remove, temper, and curtail 
excess of humours. For if one only knows these things, and 
does not follow them out in practice, his knowledge is futile. 
Something like the knowledge of medicine and the practice of 
it is also in the knowledge and the ministry of the word: “ Even 


1 Including talem in the quotation and supposing it to represent Acts xxii, 22. 
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terioque sermonis est: Sicut tradiderunt nobis qui a principio 
ipsi viderunt, et ministri fuerunt sermonis. Ut ex eo quod dixit, 
ipsi viderunt, doctrinam et scientiam significari, et ex eo quod 
dixit, ministri fuerunt sermonis, demonstrari opera cognos- 
camus. Assecuto a principio: Visum est et mihi assecuto ab 
initio: inculcat ac replicat, quoniam ea quae scripturus est, 
non rumore cognoverit, sed ab initio ipse fuerit consecutus. 
Unde et ab Apostolo merito collaudatur, dicente: Cujus laus 
in Evangelio est per omnes Ecclesias. Hoc enim de nullo alio 
dicitur, et nisi de Luca dictum traditur. 

Visum est et mihi assecuto a principio omnia diligenter 
ex ordine tibi scribere, optime Theophile. Putat aliquis, quod 
ad Theophilum quempiam Evangelium scripserit: omnes qui 
nos auditis loquentes, si tales fueritis ut diligamini a Deo et 
vos Theophili estis, et ad vos Evangelium scribitur. Si quis 
Theophilus est, iste optimus et fortissimus est (hoc quippe 
significantius Graeco sermone dicitur xpdticros).' Nemo 
Theophilus infirmus est. : 


Eusebius. 


Historva ecclesrastica, ii. 4 (G.C.S. ix. 192 ff.) : 
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the double phrase “ optimus et fortissimus” is also due to his difficulty in 
rendering kpdrvoTos. 
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as they delivered to us who from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word.” So that we learn that by the ex- 
pression “‘ were eyewitnesses,” is meant the teaching and know- 
ledge, and by the expression “‘ were ministers of the word,” 
their practice is indicated. 

“Having traced from the beginning”; ‘“‘it seemed good 
to me also having traced the course from the first.” He em- 
phasises and repeats, since he has not learned by vague report the 
things that he is about to write, but from the first has followed 
them himself. Wherefore also he is justly praised by the apostle 
who says, ‘“‘ Whose praise in the Gospel is in all the Churches.” 
For this is said about no one else, nor accepted as said, except 
about Luke. 

~ It seemed good to me also, having traced the course of 
all things accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, 
most excellent Theophilus.” One imagines that he wrote the 
Gospel to a definite Theophilus. You all, who hear us speaking, 
if you are such as to be loved by God,1 you too are Theophiluses, 
and to you the Gospel is written. If any one is a Theophilus 
he is best and strongest (this indeed is more clearly expressed 
in the Greek word xpdtictos). No Theophilus is weak. 


Eusebius. 
Historia ecclesiastica, iii. 4 : 

Luke, being by birth one of the people of Antioch, by 
profession a physician, having been with Paul a good deal, 
and having associated intimately with the rest of the 
apostles, has left us examples of the art of curing souls that 
he obtained from them in two divinely inspired books,—the 
Gospel, which he testifies that he wrote out even as they 
delivered to him who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word, all of whom 2 he says he had followed even 

1 In reference to the etymology of Theophilus—‘“ loved by God.” 


* Possibly, “‘ all of which facts,” but Eusebius appears to give the ambiguous 
maow in Luke i. 3 the personal force. 
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Historia Ecclesiastica, iii. 24. 15 (G.C.S. ix. 250) : 
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Jerome. 


Comment. in Esaiam (Migne, P.L. xxiv. 98): 

Evangelistam Lucam tradunt veteres Hcclesiae tractatores 
medicinae artis fuisse scientissimum, et magis Graecas litteras 
scisse quam Hebraeas.1_ Unde et sermo ejus tam in Evangelio, 
quam in Actibus Apostolorum, id est, in utroque volumine 


1 Of. Jerome, ibid. p. 331 (on Is. xxviii. 18) and Quaest. hebr. in Gen. 
(Migne, P.L. xxiii. 1053). 
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from the beginning, and the Acts of the Apostles, which he com- 
posed, receiving his information with his own eyes, no longer 
by hearsay. And they say that it was actually the Gospel 
according to him that Paul used to mention whenever, as though 
writing about some Gospel of his own, he used the expression 
“according to my Gospel.” But of the other followers of Paul 
Crescens is recorded by him to have gone to the Gallic pro- 
vinces,! and Linus, whom he mentions as with him at Rome, 
according to the second letter to Timothy, we have shown 
above to have been the first after Peter to inherit the bishopric 
of the church of the Romans. Moreover Clement also (he too 
was appointed as the Roman church’s third bishop) is recorded 
by Paul to have been his fellow-worker and fellow-contestant. 


Historia Ecclesiastica, iii. 24, 15: 

And Luke himself also in beginning the work that bears 
his name set forth the reason why he made the composition, 
showing that while many others had somewhat too rashly 
engaged in making an account of the things of which he him- 
self was fully assured, thus expressly freeing us from doubtful 
suspicion about the others, he had delivered to us through his 
own gospel a sure and certain record of what he was convinced 
to be true, aided by his continued and intimate fellowship with 
Paul and by his intercourse with the rest of the apostles. 


Jerome. 


Comment. on Isaiah, ii. 6: 


The ancient writers of the church say that the evangelist 
Luke was very learned in the art of medicine, and that he 
knew Greek better than Hebrew. And therefore, too, his 
language in the Gospel, as well as in the Acts of the Apostles, 


1 The reference is to 2 Tim. iv. 10. Where some of the best manuscripts 
read I'a\Nay, though some read Tadariav. Similarly the Syriac version of 
Eusebius reads ‘ Galatia.’ 
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comptior est, et saecularem redolet eloquentiam, magisque 
testimoniis Graecis utitur quam Hebraeis. 


Epistula, xx., ad Damasum (C.S.E. liv. 108): 

De verbo vero “ osianna,” quia in Graecum non poterant 
transferre sermonem, sicut et in “ alleluia,” et in ‘‘ amen,”’ et in 
plerisque factum videmus, ipsum Hebraeum posuerunt, dicentes, 
“ osianna.” Lucas igitur, qui inter omnes evangelistas Graeci 
sermonis eruditissimus fuit, quippe ut medicus et qui in Graecis 
Evangelium scripserit, quia se vidit proprietatem sermonis trans- 
ferre non posse, melius arbitratus est tacere, quam id ponere, 
quod legenti faceret quaestionem. 


Eystula, liti., ad Paulinum (C.8.E. liv. 463) : 


Actus Apostolorum nudam quidem sonare videntur historiam, 
et nascentis ecclesiae infantiam texere : sed si noverimus scrip- 
torem eorum Lucam esse medicum, cujus laus est in Evangelio, 
animadvertimus pariter omnia verba illius languentis animae 
esse medicamina. 


De viris illustribus (Richardson, Teste und Untersuchungen, 
xiv. 1. 114): 


Lucas medicus Antiochensis, ut eius scripta indicant, 
Graeci sermonis non ignarus fuit, sectator apostoli Pauli, 
et omnis eius peregrinationis comes, scripsit Evangelium, de 
quo idem Paulus: Misimus, inquit, cum illo fratrem, cuius 
laus est in evangelio per omnes ecclesias, et ad Colossenses : 
Salutat vos Lucas medicus carissimus, et ad Timotheum : Lucas 
est mecum solus. Aliud quoque edidit volumen egregium, quod 
titulo Apostolicorum wpdfewy praenotatur, cuius historia usque 
ad biennium Romae commorantis Pauli pervenit, id est, usque ad 
quartum Neronis annum. Ex quo intelligimus, in eadem urbe 
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that is, in both volumes is more elegant, and smacks of secular 
eloquence, and he uses Greek quotations rather than Hebrew. 


Epistle xx. 4: 

With regard to the word, hosanna, because they could 
not translate it into the Greek language, just as we see was . 
done also in the case of hallelujah, and of amen and in 
most other words, they put down the Hebrew itself, saying, 
hosanna. Luke therefore, who was the most learned in the 
Greek language among all the evangelists, since he was a doctor 
and wrote his gospel among the Greeks, because he saw that 
he could not translate the proper meaning of the word, thought 
it better to omit it, than to put down what would raise a question 
in the reader’s mind. 


Epistle liii. 9: 

The Acts of the Apostles, it is true, seems to present 
bare history, and to weave the story of the new-born 
church’s infancy ; but if we realise that the author of this 
book is Luke the physician “whose praise is in the Gospel ” 


we observe that all his words alike are medicine for the sick 
soul. 


De wiris illusiribus, vii. : 


Luke the physician, an Antiochian, as his writings show, 
was not ignorant of the Greek language. The follower of 
the apostle Paul and comrade of all his travels, he wrote 
the Gospel, of which the same Paul says, “ We have sent 
together with him the brother whose praise is in the gospel 
through all the churches ;” and to the Colossians, “ Luke the 
beloved physician greeteth you,’’ and to Timothy, “ Only 
Luke is with me.” MHe.also published another excellent 
volume, which is designated by the title ‘ apostolic wpd£fes,’ the 
narrative of which extends up to the two-year period of Paul’s 
stay in Rome, that is, to the fourth year of Nero. From this 
also we learn that the book was written in the same city. There- 
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librum esse conpositum. Igitur mepiddouvs Pauli et Theclae et 
totam baptizati leonis fabulam inter apocryphas scripturas con- 
putemus. Quale enim est, ut individuus comes apostoli, inter 
ceteras elus res hoc solum ignoraverit ? Sed et Tertullianus, 
vicinus illorum temporum, refert presbyterum quemdam in Asia 
orovoacrTny apostoli Pauli, convictum apud Johannem quod 
auctor esset libri, et confessum se hoc Pauli amore fecisse, loco 
excidisse. Quidam suspicantur, quotiescumque Paulus in epistulis 
suis dicat, iuxta evangelium meum, de Lucae significare volumine 
et Lucam non solum ab apostolo Paulo didicisse evangelium, qui 
cum Domino in carne non fuerat, sed et a ceteris apostolis. Quod 
ipse quoque in principio voluminis sui declarat dicens: Sicut 
tradiderunt nobis, quia principio ipsi viderunt et ministri fuerunt 
sermonis. Igitur Evangelium, sicut audierat, scripsit ; Acta vero 
apostolorum, sicut viderat ipse, conposuit. Sepultus est Con- 
stantinopolim, ad quam urbem, vicesimo Constantii anno, ossa 
eius cum reliquiis Andreae apostoli translata sunt. 


Praefatio in Commentartos in Matthaeum (Migne, P.L. xxvi. 18): 


Tertius Lucas medicus, natione Syrus Antiochensis, cuius 
laus in Evangelio, qui et ipse discipulus apostoli Pauli, in 
Achaiae Boeotiaeque partibus volumen condidit, quaedam altius 
repetens, et ut ipse in prooemio confitetur, audita magis, quam 
visa describens. 


eS 
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fore we reckon the zepiodou1 of Paul and Thecla, and the 
whole tale of the baptized lion, among the apocryphal writings. 
For how strange it would be if the inseparable companion of 
the apostle should be ignorant of this alone among all his affairs. 
Moreover Tertullian, who lived near those times, reports that 
a certain elder in Asia, a oovdacrys” of the apostle Paul, 
was convicted in the presence of John of being the author 
of the book, and, having confessed that he had made it out 
of affection for Paul, lost his rank. Some men suspect that 
whenever Paul says in his letters “ according to my gospel ” 
he means the volume of Luke, and that Luke had learned the 
gospel not only from the apostle Paul, who had not been with 
the Lord in the flesh, but also from the rest of the apostles. 
And this he also declares himself in the beginning of his volume 
saying, “‘ Even as they delivered to us who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” The Gospel, 
therefore, he wrote as he had heard; but the Acts of the | 
Apostles he composed as he had seen. His tomb is at Con- 
stantinople, to which city his bones, together with the remains 
of the apostle Andrew, were transferred in the twentieth year 
of Constantius. 


Preface to the Commentary on Matthew : 


The third,? Luke the physician, by birth a Syrian of Antioch, 
“ whose praise is in the gospel,’ and himself a disciple of the 
apostle Paul, composed his book in the districts of Achaia and 
Boeotia,* investigating some things from an earlier time, and, 
as he himself confesses in his preface, describing what he had 
heard rather than what he had seen. 


1 Journeyings. 2 An admirer. 3 J.e. of the Evangelists. 

4 Some MSS. read Bithynia (see Monarchian prologue), but elsewhere 
Jerome suggests that Luke died in Thebes. An earlier reference to Luke’s 
activity in Achaia is in Greg. Naz. Or. xxxiii. 11. 
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Adamantius. 
Dialogus De recta in deum fide, v. (G.C.S. iv. 8 ff.): 
MErEOIO‘. . . . ete 88 mpadtov Ta dvopata Tov 


ypaavtayv Ta evaryyéda. 

AAAMANTIOS®. Of pabnrat rod Xpucrod yeypadycacw, 
‘Iodvyns cat Mat@aios, Mapxos nal Aovxas. 

MED. Ma@pxov cai Aoveay ov« éoye pabntas o Koi 
évTedbev érdéyyerOe hadrca trovobvtes. Sid Ti yap of pabnrai, 
Qv yéyparTa, Ta dvouata év TO evayyedio, ovK eyparfar, 
GX’ ot pn OvTes pabntal; Tis odv éott AovKds } Mapxos; 
mréyxOnte él tovt@ dvouata <ov> yeypampéva ev tH ypadhy 
mpopépovTes. 

ETTPOTIIO“. "Eywv uadntas 6 Xprrros od wadXov TovTots 
éveyelpitev 7) Tots uy ovot pabntais; gaivetai pot TOUT ov 
Karas exe: dev yap Tors pabnras adtods éumrotevOjvas 
adXov. 

AA. Ma@nrai etot kal odto. tod Xpiotod. 

MED. Toincov ele ioocchlgen TO evayyéALov Kal sash 
rt ob yéyparrat Ta dvopmaTa Tadra. 

ETTP. “AvayvacOnto. 

AA. Tév Sabexa aroctodwv aveyvdcOn Ta dvopaTa, ovyi 
Kat Tov of’. 


¢ 
ETTP. Ildcovs éoyev 0 Xpictds amocrtoXous ; 


AA. IIpo@tous améoteirke 18 Kal peta tadta of’ evay-* 


a lal an / 
yericacOar. Mapxos odv .cat Aovkds, éx Tdv of’ dérTes, 
, A , ; / 
Ilaviw T@ atrocTOAM cuVEevNnyyertoarTo. 


/ na 
MED. ’Aévvarov 6rt ror eidov ovtos IatXov. 


AA, Acixvups adtov tov amroaroXov paptupovrra Mapko 


kat Aovkda. 
A iA a 
MED. Toe o@ dddrow ov miotevw aTrocTONKE. 


/ \ / > 
AA. IIpoéveyxe to arrocrodKov cov, e& Kal Ta pddLoTa 


Ee a 
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Adamantius. 


Dialogue on the True Faith: 

Megethius. . . . Tell me first the names of those who wrote 
the Gospels. 

Adamantius. The fei | of Christ wrote them, John and 
Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

Meg. Christ had no disciples Mark and Luke; so you are 
convicted of forgery. For why did the disciples whose names 
are written in the gospel not write them, rather than those who 
were not disciples ? Who then is Luke, or Mark ? This convicts 
you of bringing forward names not written in Scripture. 

Eutropius. Was not Christ, since he had disciples, more likely 
to entrust the task to them than to those who were not dis- 
ciples? This does not seem to me to be right, for the es 
themselves ought to be trusted more. 

Ad. These too are disciples of Christ. 

Meg. Have the Gospel read and thou wilt find that these 
names are not written in it. 

Eutr. Let it be read. 

Ad. The names of the twelve apostles have been read, but 
not of the seventy-two.1 

Eutr. How many apostles had Christ ? 

Ad. First he sent out twelve and after that seventy-two 
to preach the gospel. So Mark and Luke, being from the number 
of the seventy-two, preached the gospel together with Paul the 
apostle. | 

Meg. It is impossible that these men ever saw Paul. 

Ad. I can show the apostle himself testifying to Mark -and 
Luke. 

Meg. 1 do not believe in thy forged apostolicon.2 

Ad. Bring thy own apostolicon, even though it is mutilated 


* Some MSS. of Luke x. 1 read 72 instead of 70. 


* Apostolicon, that is, the group of letters of Paul accepted into a canon of 
scripture. 


VOL. II R 
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mepixexoppevov éoti, Kal Setxvupe OTe Mapxos kat AovKas 
cuvipynoav Ilavro. 

MET’, AcZEov. 

AA. ’AvaywadoKnw év Tots TedevTalows Ths mpos Kodoo- 

a > nr ¢e 
cacis Tlavrov: “Aordterar ipas, dnoiv, “Apiotapyos, 0 
cvvarypdrwtos pov, Kal Mapxos, 6 avelrios BapvaBa, mepi 

‘ na / 

od édaBetre evrords ta On pods buds: 5é€acbe ovv avrov: 
Kat “Inoods 6 Reyopuevos “lodatos, of dvTes EK TeEpLTOMs. 
& / / > \ > \ / a a 
obTo. povor pov eiou auvepyot eis THY Bacireiav Tod Oeod, 
~/ > / / / \ \ Cen > / 
olrives eyevriOnody jor wapnyopia, Kal Ta éEhs. aomaleras 
e a a \ a / \ > / n 
ipas Aoveds kat Anpas. Tapéoxoyv tas atrovelEels = THS 
b] a C55 is \ | e > / a 
émuctons.  opas 6Tv Kal avTos 0 amoaTodos papTupel 
avTots. 

EYTP. AnjAn 4 mept TovTwv amoderéts. 


Priscillian. 
Argumentum in Lucam : 

Incipit argumentum euangelii secundum Lucam. Lucas 
Syrus natione Antiochensis, arte medicus, discipulus aposto- 
lorum, postea Paulum secutus usque ad confessionem eius, 
seruiens deo sine crimine. Nam neque uxorem umquam 
habens neque filios Ixxiiii annorum obiit in Bithynia plenus 
spiritu sancto. Qui cum iam descripta essent euangelia per 
Mattheum quidem in Iudaea, per Marcum autem in Italia, 
sancto instigante spiritu in Achaiae partibus hoc scripsit 
euangelium, significans etiam ipse in principio ante alia esse 
descripta. Cui extra ea quae ordo euangelicae dispositions 
exposcit, ea maxime necessitas fuit laboris, ut primum Graecis 


1 The origin of these Prologues is not certain, but the most popular theory, 
advocated especially by Dom Chapman, attributes them to Priscillian. Zahn, 
however, now (Kommentar zum N.T. iii. 738 ff.; cf. 13 ff.) prefers G. Morin’s 
guess of the Priscillianist Instantius. But—what is more important—revers- 
ing the usual theories of their relation, he believes that the shorter Latin 
version is earlier than the Monarchian, and that the Greek version is the 
original of the short Latin one. This would carry the principal elements of 
the tradition about Luke (as distinct from the Priscillianist theology) back 
to at least 330-350 a.p. It is fortunately not necessary for the present 
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very extensively, and I can show that Mark and Luke worked 
together with Paul. 

Meg. Show me. 

Ad. I am reading in the closing part of Paul’s letter to 
the Colossians; “ Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner,” he says, 
“ saluteth you, and Mark the cousin of Barnabas (touching whom 
ye received commandments that he should come to you; there- 
fore receive him), and Jesus that is called Justus, who are of 
the circumcision: these only are my fellow-workers unto the 
Kingdom of God, men that have been a comfort unto me,” and 
so forth. ‘Luke and Demas salute you.” I have supplied 
the proofs of the epistle. Thou seest that the apostle himself 
testifies to them. 

Eutr. The proof in their case is clear. 


Priscillaan. 


‘ Monarchian’ Prologue to Luke. 


Luke, a Syrian of Antioch by nation, by profession a 
physician, a disciple of the Apostles, later followed Paul until 
his confession, serving God without blame. For he never had 
wife or children, and died at the age of seventy-four in Bithynia, 
full of the Holy Ghost. When Gospels had already been written, 
by Matthew in Judaea and by Mark in Italy, at the instigation 
of the Holy Spirit he wrote this Gospel in the parts of Achaia, 
and he also signified in the commencement that others had 
previously been written. Apart from the demand made by the 
order of the disposition of the Gospels [which made his Gospel 
necessary] the principal object of his toil was that he should 
labour that the Greek faithful might, by the manifestation of 





purpose to discuss the exact meaning of the Prologue to Luke, which is hard 
to understand and even harder to translate. After rejecting several attempts 
of their own the editors and Dr. Cadbury have thought it best to reproduce 
Dom Chapman’s text and rendering, but those interested in the translation or 
interpretation should read Corssen, Texte und Untersuchungen, xv. 1., and Dom 
Chapman’s discussion in his Harly History of ihe Vulgate Gospels, 
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fidelibus omni perfectione venturi in carnem dei manifestata, ne 
Tudaicis fabulis intenti in solo legis desiderio tenerentur vel ne 
hereticis fabulis et stultis sollicitationibus seducti excederent 
a veritate, elaboraret ; dehine ut in principio euangelii Iohannis 
natiuitate praesumpta, cui euangelium scriberet et in quo electus 
scriberet, indicaret, contestificans in se completa esse quae essent 
ab aliis inchoata. Cui ideo post baptismum filii Dei a perfec- 
tione generationis in Christo impletae et repetendae a principio 
nativitatis humanae potestas permissa est, ut requirentibus 
demonstraret, in quo adprehendens erat, per Nathan filium 
introitu recurrentis in deum generationis admisso indispartibilis 
deus ut, praedicans in hominibus Christum suum perfecti opus 
hominis redire in se per filium faceret, qui per Dauid patrem 
venientibus iter praebebat in Christo. Cui Lucae non inmerito 
etiam scribendorum apostolicorum actuum potestas in mini- 
sterio datur, ut deo in deum pleno ac filio proditionis extincto 
oratione ab apostolis facta sorte domini electionis numerus com- 
pleretur, sicque Paulus consummationem apostolicis actibus 
daret, quem diu contra stimulos recalcitrantem dominus elegisset. 


Quod legentibus ac requirentibus deum etsi per singula expediri 


a nobis utile fuerat, scientes tamen, quod operantem agricolam 
oporteat de fructibus suis edere, vitamus publicam curiositatem, 
ne non tam demonstrare volentibus deum videremur quam 
fastidientibus prodidisse. Explicit argumentum  evangelii 
secundum Lucam. 
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all the perfection of God coming in the flesh, be prevented from 
giving themselves to the study of Jewish fables, and from being 
held by the desire of the law only, and that they might not be 
seduced by heretical fables and foolish questions, and so depart 
from the truth. And further, that in the beginning of his Gospel, 
having first given the birth of John, he might point out for whom 
[viz., for Theophilus] he wrote his Gospel, and the purpose of 
his election to write it, attesting that what was begun by the 
others was finished in him. To him power was granted after 
the baptism of the Son of God [Luke ui.] to reckon back the 
human birth from its beginning, starting from the perfection of 
the generation fulfilled in Christ, in order that he might show 
forth to seekers (in that he had himself apprehended), by admit- 
ting into the list the entrance of a genealogy running back to 
God through the son Nathan, how the indivisible God, pro- 
claiming His Christ among men, has made the work of the 
perfect man return to Himself by the son of David—-He who by 
David the father offered in Christ a way to those who came to 
Him. To this Luke ministerial power was deservedly given of 
also writing the Acts of the Apostles, that God being full in God, 
and the son of perdition being dead, after prayer had been made 
by the Apostles, the number of election (twelve apostles) might 
be made complete by the lot of the Lord, and that thus Paul 
might supply the consummation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
whom the Lord chose after he had long kicked against the pricks. 
And though it had been useful for us to explain this in detail 
for readers and seekers after God, yet knowing that the working 
husbandman ought to eat the fruits of his own labour, we avoid 
the curiosity of the public, lest we should appear less to be re- 
revealing God to the desirous, than to have betrayed Him to 
scorners.” 

1 Or, reading Paulum, “that he might give Paul as the consummation (the 


thirteenth Apostle) to the Acts of the Apostles.” That this is the true reading 
is attested by the Prologue to Acts. See Chapman, ch. xiv. p. 255. 
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II. Luxe 1n Later TRADITION 


Many accounts of Luke, later than the testemonia given above, 
occur in church histories, commentaries, church calendars, lists 
of apostles, saints, or martyrs, and in New Testament manu- 
scripts. One of the earlier is given in “The Doctrine of 
the Apostles,” from Ancient Syriac Documents, edited by W. 
Cureton (1864), pp. 34 ff. ‘ Byzantium, and all the country 
of Thrace, and its environs, even to the great river, the 
border which separates between the Barbarians, received the 
Apostles’ Hand of Priesthood from Luke the Apostle, who built a 
Church there, and ministered there in his office of Ruler and Guide 
there. . . . But Luke the Evangelist had this diligence, and wrote 
the Triumphs of the Acts of the Apostles, and the Ordinances 
and Laws of the ministry of their Priesthood, and whither each 
one of them went. By his diligence, therefore, Luke wrote 
these things, and more than these, and he placed them in the 
hand of Priscus and Acquilas, his disciples; and they accom- 
panied him even up to the day of his death: like as Timothy 
and Erastus, of Lystra and Menaus, the first disciples of the 
Apostles, accompanied Paul until he went up to the city of 
Rome, because he had withstood the orator Tertullus. And 
Nero the Emperor slew him with the sword, and Simon 
Cephas, in the city of Rome.” This heterogeneous material is 
conveniently summarised in R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, II. ii. (1884), pp. 354-371, 
and T. Schermann, “ Propheten- und Apostellegenden,” in Texte 
und Untersuchungen, xxxi. 3 (1907), pp. 288-289. The numerous 
Greek texts are published by T. Schermann in the Teubner text 
series under the title Prophetarum vitae fabulosae, etc., 1907. 
For some of the material in New Testament manuscripts see von 
Soden, Die Schriften des N.T. I. i. (1902), pp. 305-333.4 


1 Much bibliographical material on the traditions about Luke, together with 
brief quotations, will be found in Zahn, Hinleitung in das N.7’.’, § 58 notes, and in 
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In this literature the statements of the earlier writers are 
repeated with additions. Some of the commonest are as 
follows : 

Luke, the physician, the companion of Paul and author of 
the two Adyo. to Theophilus, is identified with the unnamed 
companion of Cleopas on the walk to Emmaus in Luke 
Xxiv. 

Moreover, the suggestion made in the passage of Adamantius 
given above that he was one of the seventy of Luke x., and the 
statement of Jerome following a suggestion of Origen that he 
was the anonymous brother of 2 Corinthians viii. 18, whose praise 
is in the gospel, recur as unqualified assertions. The view that 
Luke is the Lucius of Romans xvi. 21 is mentioned but not 
asserted by Origen.? 

That Luke was from Antioch is plainly stated by Eusebius, 
H.E. TIl. iv. 7 Aoveds 88 To pev yévos Ov TeV am ‘Ap- 
Tioxelas, THY éemuoTHunv Se iatpos «td. (For the manner 
of expression compare 4 Macc. v. 4 ’Endedfapos, ro yévos 
fepeds, tHv émvoTipny vowsxds.) Harlier in this chapter 
Eusebius has referred to the letter of Julius Africanus to 
Aristides about the genealogies in Matthew and Luke, and it 
is possible that the statement here about the latter is derived 
from that source also, for in sections of that letter not quoted 
by Eusebius but preserved in MSS. purporting to quote it 
through a catena of Nicetas (Spitta, Brief des Africanus an 
Aristides, p. 111), we read: 6 8& Aovxds TO pév yévos ao 





his Kommentar zum N.T. vol. iii. pp. 1-19, 738-745. The acts of Luke will be 
found in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, vol. lvi. (1868), pp. 282-313. 

1 Zahn, Introduction to the N.T. iii. 5, n. 4. Deissmann has recently 
accepted this identification in Festgabe A. von Harnack dargebracht, Tibingen, 
1921, pp. 117ff. There seems to be no early example of identification of 
Luke with the Lucius of Cyrene of Acts xiii. 1, unless the clause qui manet 
usque adhuc added to his name in the Codex Sangallensis of the Prophetiae 
ex omnibus libris collectae be thought to assume such an identification of Lucius 
with the author. On this treatise see A. Amelli, Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897, 
part 6; Geschichtliche Studien Albert Hauck zum 70 Gebeurtstag, 1916, pp. 52 fi., 
and Th. Zahn, Forschungen, ix. p. 21. 
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THs Bowpévns ‘Avtioxyeias iv Tr. The statement reappears 
in Jerome (see the three passages given elsewhere) and in the 
Priscillianist Latin prologue to Luke (see p. 242, and cf. the 
Latin prologue to Acts). Modern scholars have attempted to 
confirm the tradition in various ways. (a) Thus Zahn (Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, § 59, n. 5, and elsewhere) notes the 
early tradition about a Theophilus of Antioch, later identified 
with Luke’s Theophilus and even with the bishop of Antioch of 
the same name of about 180 a.p. (b) Bacon (Expositor, Oct. 
1920, p. 291) notes that Basilides and Cerdo both came from — 
Antioch and, like Cerdo’s famous pupil Marcion, both used only 
Luke’s gospel. It should be remembered, however, that with 
the possible exception of Ephrem Syrus none of the various 
Fathers who suggest a place of writing for Luke’s gospel name 
Antioch. (c) Harnack (Luke the Physician, Eng. trans., pp. 
20-24) very forcibly argues from internal evidence in Acts the 
author’s interest in Antioch. 

But here as in other similar traditions the real question is 
whether there was any independent knowledge on the subject 
still current in the Church or whether the assertion of Luke’s 
Antiochian origin is a conjecture from the text. For the so-called 
‘ Western text ’ of Acts xi. 28, as found not only in Codex Bezae 
but also in Augustine and several other Latin authorities, intro- 
duces a “we’ in an incident at Antioch. This reading is cer- 
tainly as early as the tradition of Luke’s Antiochian provenance 
—some would say it is the original text of Acts—and it is more 
likely to be the cause than the effect of that tradition. Readers 
of such a text could naturally infer from this, the first occurrence 
of the ‘ we,’ that the writer must himself have been an Antiochian, 
just as readers of the other text have assumed from the first 


* It seems more likely, however, as Reichardt (Texte und: Untersuchungen, 
xxxiv. 3 (1909), pp. 48-50) has more recently argued, and as even Zahn now 
agrees, that this passage in the catena of Nicetas on Luke, although it occurs 
between quotations from Africanus, is really the work of Eusebius and is taken 
bodily along with the quotations from Africanus from the lost Quaestiones 
Evangelicae of Eusebius. 
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occurrence of the ‘we’ in their text at xvi. 10, and its dis- 
appearance and reappearance at Philippi, that the writer was 
‘a man of Macedonia.’ Granted that the ‘we’ indicated 
the presence of the ultimate author, the fertile and clever 
inference of scholars in an age when all possible information and 
conjecture about the four evangelists was carefully compiled and 
compared could be trusted to determine both the name and home 
of the diarist. With the Western text Antioch was quite as 
easily settled on for the latter as Luke the physician was for the 
former. 

The scene of his literary labours is given by Jerome as in the 
parts of Achaia and Boeotia.1 Gregory of Nazianzus confines 
his activity to Achaia. According to Epiphanius Luke preached 
in Dalmatia, Gallia, Italy, and Macedonia. Dalmatia and 
Gallia are evidently due to their close association with the name of 
Luke, in 2 Timothy iv. 10f. The other place names? are appar- 
ently inferences from the ‘we ’-passages (including the ‘ we ’- 
passage at Antioch in the Western text of Acts xi. 28). 

In the earlier forms of tradition no mention is made of Luke’s 
martyrdom, and later it is explicitly denied. But it is inevitable 
that he should be ranked by some as a martyr. The transla- 
tion of his relics to Constantinople in 357 a.p., along with those 
of Andrew, appears to have suggested both the fact of his 
martyrdom, and the method (crucified on an olive tree). The 
translation is mentioned and dated by Jerome. The day of Luke’s 
death appears with some exceptions as October 18, as in the most 
modern church calendars. His age is usually given as between 


1 Some Peshitta MSS. give Alexandria, the traditional scene of Mark’s work ; 
but this is perhaps due to confusion such as is frequent between the evangelists. 
One Peshitta MS. assigns Luke’s gospel to Ephesus (instead of John’s). 
Similarly, Ephraem Syrus a:signs John’s gospel to Antioch (instead of Luke’s). 
Note further how in some of the pseudo-Epiphanius lists Luke’s gospel is written 
at the instigation of Peter (instead of Mark’s) and his death is placed at Ephesus 
(instead of John’s). 

2 Neither Boeotia nor Thebes (where Luke’s martyrdom is usually placed) 
is mentioned in thé-N.T. But Boeotia has as variants the Biblical names 
Bithynia and Bethania, and it is hard to determine the original. 2 Cor. xi. 10 
may be suspected as the source of the phrase “in the parts of Achaia.” 
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seventy and ninety—often as eighty-four, the years assigned to 
the widow Anna in Luke i. 37.1 Thebes is often given as 
the place of his death. Arabic and Coptic sources, how- 
ever, locate his martyrdom at Rome under Nero and give a 
full and independent account of the marvellous circumstances 
attending it.” 

The tradition that Luke was a painter and the first to make 
a picture of the Virgin is widespread in the later Greek Church, 
but its origin and antiquity are not known. Except for a claim 
of Nicephorus Callistus that he is quoting from Theodorus Lector, 
this tradition has not been definitely traced earlier than the 
tenth century. 


Ill. THe VALUE OF THE TRADITION 


The foregoing passages indicate how early and undisputed 
is the attribution of the two books to Luke, the companion of 
Paul. Such evidence is usually explained as due to an accurate 
memory of the actual facts of authorship handed down from 
generation to generation. Its value is enhanced by its early 
date and unanimity, and according to ordinary standards, Luke 
and Acts have an almost unexcelled attestation among those 
books of the New Testament which do not plainly declare their 
real or professed authorship. It is often called external tradi- 
tion. But external tradition ought to mean the preservation 
of facts concerning a book, which could not have been guessed 
at by a study of its contents and are thus ‘external.’ The 
question is whether much of the tradition concerning the New 
Testament is really external in this sense,? or ought to be 

1 It is also usually said that he had neither wife nor children, which may also 
be connected with the same passage. But Zahn, Kommentar, iii. 16, thinks 
these statements genuine tradition since they are not derived from any New 
Testament suggestion. 

2 Syriac sources for the same legend have also been found. An English 
translation of a document of this type will be found in E. A. W. Budge, The 


Contendings of the Apostles, vol. ii. (1901), 137-145. 
3 A deep, though often unconscious, difference of attitude on this point 
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regarded as the earliest inference from the contents of the 
documents. 

To estimate its value, it is necessary to consider the general 
character of the allusions in the literature of the early Church 
to the origin of the canonical books. 

There is much obscurity about the growth of the New Testa- 
ment canon. The books of the New Testament and other cognate 
literature were written separately, often anonymously, between 
A.D. 50 and 150. By the end of the fourth century the number 
of canonical books was definitely fixed and they were declared 
to be the inspired writings of apostles or their companions. It 
is their treatment during the intervening period that requires 
attention. 

To a considerable extent the development is that of the atti- 
tude of the readers of the New Testament, for the canonisation 
of books merely registers the feeling entertained towards them ; 
and one may say that a theory of canonicity existed in the Church 
almost from the first. Briefly stated, the requirements for the 
acceptance of a book as authoritative were popularity, orthodoxy, 
and apostolicity. It is obvious that the popularity of any book 
was a matter of fact—it either was or was not generally known 
and read in churches. It is equally obvious that orthodoxy 
was a matter of personal and collective opinion. The book itself 
sometimes stated its authorship, and thus established or refuted 
a claim to canonicity.1 But in the case of an anonymous book 
its authorship could be inferred by conjecture from its contents 
or by comparison with other books, and repetition soon added 
authority to conjecture. Nevertheless, such inference, how- 
ever justifiable, is based on judgment, not on knowledge, 





has usually characteristically divided English from continental scholars. The 
English attitude has been to accept without sufficient inquiry the earliest 
evidence as necessarily external, the continental to be unduly suspicious of 
it, and to treat it almost as if it were necessarily untrue. Harnack represents 
a reaction against this attitude. 

1 2 Peter and Hermas, for instance, were respectively accepted and rejected 


on this ground. 
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and is identical with what is commonly known as ‘ internal 
evidence.’ 

Even when actual apostolic authorship seemed impossible, 
there would be a tendency in the case of books otherwise 
acceptable or actually accepted in the canon to assign 
them apostolic authority. Numerous instances can be col- 
lected where apostolic connection was inferred from the 
contents. Hebrews was evidently not written in Paul’s own 
style, but the thought was regarded as Paul’s and so the book 
was assigned indirectly to him through Luke or some other 
amanuensis or translator.1 

Tertullian plainly represents the feeling of the orthodox 
Church concerning the necessity of knowing the authorship of 
the Gospels when he argues that, unlike Marcion’s gospel, they 
are not anonymous, for “a work ought not to be recognised 
which holds not its head erect, which shows no boldness, which 
does not assure of its trustworthiness by fullness of title and the 
fitting declaration of its author.” ‘“‘ We lay it down as our 
first position that the evangelical instrument has apostles for 
its authors, to whom was assigned by the Lord himself this office 
of publishing the gospel. Even if they were apostolic ” (apostolici, 
that is, belonging to the next generation, as we speak of the 
‘ Apostolic fathers’), “they do not stand alone but are with 
apostles and after apostles.” 2 

“ That which Mark published may be affirmed to be Peter’s, 
whose interpreter Mark was. For even Luke’s form of the 
gospel men usually ascribe to Paul. And it may well seem that 
the works which disciples publish belong to their masters.’’ 3 
. .. * But Luke is not an apostle, but an apostolic man: not 
a master, but a disciple, and so inferior to a master—at least as 


1 Clem. Alex. apud Eus. H.H. vi. 14; Origen, ibid. vi. 25; Eusebius, ibid. 
iii. 38; Jerome, De vir. ill. 5. 

* Adv. Marc. iv. 2. Tertullian alludes to the African order of the Gospels, 
John, Matthew, Luke, Mark, which he seems in this treatise to regard as repre- 
senting chronological order. 

3 Adv. Mare. iv. 5. 
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far behind him as the apostle whom he follows (and that no doubt 
was Paul) was behind the others: so that, had Marcion even 
published his Gospel in the name of Paul himself, the single 
authority of the document, destitute of all support from pre- 
ceding authorities, would not be a sufficient basis for our faith. 
There would still be wanted that Gospel which Paul found in 
existence, to which he yielded his belief, and with which he so 
earnestly wished his own to agree, that he actually on that 
account went up to Jerusalem to know and consult the apostles, 
‘lest he should run, or had been running in vain’; in other 
words, that the faith which he had learned, and the gospel which 
he was preaching, might be in accordance with theirs. Then, 
at last, having conferred with the authors, and having agreed 
with them touching the rule of faith, they joined their hands 
in fellowship, and divided their labours thenceforth in the office 
of preaching the gospel, so that they were to go to the Jews, and 
Paul to the Jews and Gentiles. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
enlightener of Luke himself desired the authority of his pre- 
decessors for both his own faith and preaching, how much more 
may not I require for Luke’s gospel that which was necessary 
for the gospel of his master.” 1 

It is clear from this that Tertullian possessed a tradition which 
was not an inference so far as he was concerned, but that the 
argument which weighed with him was apostolic propriety rather 
than anything which we should regard as facts. It is, moreover, 
noticeable how much emphasis he lays on the impropriety of an 
anonymous gospel: Marcion did not share this view and pre- 
sented the gospel without giving the name of the writer. Did 
he know it? It is strange how many inquiries in early Christian 
tradition take us back to the period of the Marcionite controversy, 
but no further. 

That that tradition was not really fixed but grew can be seen 
clearly in the connection of Peter with Mark’s Gospel. Papias 
and Irenaeus in the second century speak of it as written by Mark, 


1 Adv. Marc. iv. 2. 
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apparently on the basis of Peter’s preaching after Peter’s death.t 
Clement goes further and dates it before Peter’s death, though 
he says that Peter “neither directly forbade nor encouraged it”’ ; * 
but Eusebius says that the Gospel “received the sanction of 
Peter’s authority for reading in the churches,’ ? while even 
earlier Origen, followed later on by Jerome, had already gone 
still further, and implied that Peter dictated it to Mark.* 

Similarly, in the case of Luke and Acts, though actual apostolic 
authorship is excluded by the preface (Luke i. 2), the early 
Church interpreted the reference to “ eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word ” as showing that Luke was “ not merely a follower 
but also a fellow-worker of the disciples, especially of Paul.’’ > 
His intimate Pauline connection was proved by explaining 
the ‘we’ passages as a mark of the author’s own presence,® 
and by identifying his book with the gospel preached by Paul,’ 
and the writer himself with the unnamed “ brother whose praise 
in the gospel is in all the churches.” § 

Furthermore, a survey of the earliest literature shows that in 
the second century there were already growing many artificial 
theories about the origin, number, relation, and authority of 
New Testament books. These persisted through the following 
century, and became the commonplaces of the Fathers. In 

1 Kus. H.Z£. iii. 39; Iren. iii. 1. The text of Irenaeus is pera 52 thy TovTwv 
éodov. Itis just possible to interpret this as meaning “‘ after Peter and Paul had 
left Rome ’’—the time referred to in the previous sentence. But @fodos is an 
almost technical term for death. Itis therefore hard to accept this view which 
is stated best by Dom Chapman in the J.T7.S., 1905, 563 f. 

* Eus. H.#. vi. 14. 

3 Tbid. ii. 15; cf. Jerome, De vir. ill. 8. 

4 Origen, apud Kus. H.E. vi. 25; Jerome, Ad Hedib. ii. ‘‘ Petro narrante et 
illo scribente.”’ 

5 Tren. iii. 14; Eus. iii. 4 and 24. 

¢ Tren. iii. 14. 

7 Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also Gal. i. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 1, e¢ al.; 
Iren. iii. 1; Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 58; Eusebius, H.H. iii. 4; Jerome, De vir. 
ill. 7, Hp. II., ad Paulinum. 

8 2 Cor. viii. 18; Origen, apud Eus. H.E. vi. 25. 6; Jerome, loc. cit. See 
also the Collect for St. Luke’s Day. In all these cases Paul’s ‘ gospel’ has 


been understood to mean a written gospel, an interpretation which is altogether 
unlikely. 
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the construction of such theories exactly the same use of general 
propriety and what we should call ‘ internal evidence ’ was made 
as is employed by Tertullian in proving the Pauline authority 
of the Third Gospel and Acts. 

It is unnecessary to deal with the whole mass of this evidence : 
it is all of the same nature, and represents a single catena of 
statement. There is no serious difference between the Canon 
of Muratori, Irenaeus, Clement, Tertullian, or Origen. They 
all say the same things, and none has any reason for his state- 
ments beyond what is common to all. Under these circum- 
stances, then, the value of the whole can be tested by an exami- 
nation of the Canon of Muratori, the earliest witness to the 
Lucan tradition. Is its evidence certainly based on knowledge, 
or may it be due to inference ? 

It was published in 1740 by Muratori from an eighth (%) 
century Latin MS. and appears to come from Rome, about the 
year 170.1 Though it is broken at the beginning and end and 
often is almost unintelligible either from faulty grammar and 
spelling or from conciseness of phraseology, its general character 
is plain. It is not only a list of accepted and rejected books, 
but also a condensed and laconic essay on the origin, contents, 
relation, and number of books, or, as we should say, a “ New 
Testament Introduction.” 

The first point to be noticed is that the precise number of 
books of Scripture was at this time a matter of serious interest. 
Thus the Old Testament had to consist of exactly twenty-two 


1 This date is derived from lines 73 ff., which say that the Shepherd of Hermas 
was written “‘ very recently in our own times while Pius his brother the bishop 
was sitting on the chair of the church of the city of Rome.” Pius appears 
to belong about a.p. 139-154. “‘ Very recently” is of course a relative and 
indefinite term as Irenaeus reminds us when he speaks (about A.D. 185) of the end 
of Domitian’s reign (A.D. 96) as being “not long ago, but almost in our own 
generation’ (v. 30. 3). But any natural interpretation of the Canon of 
Muratori certainly implies a date within the second century. Few scholars 
have suggested a later origin. The arguments here drawn from it are largely 
independent of its early date, though they tend to confirm it, for illustrations 
of the same characteristics can be quoted from the successive Fathers of the 
Church back into the second century. 


Canon of 
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books in order to correspond with the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. In the same way Irenaeus advances ingenious 
arguments to show that there can only be four Gospels. 

With a similar object the Canon of Muratori comments on 
the number of Paul’s letters ; Paul, “ the blessed apostle himself, 
following the order of his predecessor John, writes by name only to 
seven churches ’”—“ for John in his apocalypse though he writes 
to seven churches nevertheless speaks to all,” for “the church 
which is scattered throughout the whole world is nevertheless 
recognised to be one.”’ This is the secret of the number. Seven 
is symbolic of unity and universality.2, The Canon of Muratori 


1 “ Tt is not possible that the Gospels can be either more or fewer in number 
than they are. For, since there are four zones of the world in which we live, 
and four catholic spirits (7.e. four principal winds), while the church is scattered 
throughout all the world, and the pillar and ground of the church is the gospel 
and the spirit of life; it is fitting that she should have four pillars . . . the 
gospel under four aspects, but bound together by one spirit ” (Iren. Adv. Haer. 
iii, 11. 11). 

Irenaeus’s explanation of the four faces of the living creatures of Ezekiel 
as applied to the evangelists illustrates another artificial treatment of the 
quadriga of the gospels. It is repeated and varied in later Fathers, and played 
an important part in Christian art. See Th. Zahn, Forschungen zu Kanon- 
geschichte, vol. ii. pp. 257 ff. 

2 This view is not confined to this author. Cf. Victorinus Petavius in 
Apoc. i. 20: “‘ Those seven stars are the seven churches, which he names in 
his addresses by name, and calls them to whom he wrote epistles. Not that 
they are themselves the only, or even the principal churches; but what he 
says to one, he says to all. For they are in no respect different, that on that 
ground any one should prefer them to the larger number of similar small ones. 
In the whole world Paul taught that all the churches are arranged by sevens, 
that they are called seven, and that the catholic church is one. And first of 
all, indeed, that he himself also might maintain the type of seven churches 
he did not exceed that number. But he wrote to the Romans, to the 
Corinthians, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Thessalonians, to the 
Philippians, to the Colossians; afterwards he wrote to individual persons, so 
as not to exceed the number of seven churches. And abridging in a short 
space his announcement, he thus says to Timothy: ‘ That thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the church of the living God.’ We 
read also that this typical number is announced by the Holy Spirit by the 
mouth of Isaiah: ‘ Of seven women which took hold of one man.’ The one 
man is Christ, not born of seed; but the seven women are seven churches, 
receiving his bread and clothed with his apparel, who ask that their reproach 
should be taken away, only that his name should be called upon them. The 
bread is the Holy Spirit, which nourishes to eternal life, promised to them, 
that is, by faith. And his garments wherewith they desire to be clothed are 
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gets its number by counting only churches, and the additional 
letters need explanation. “To the Corinthians and Thessa- 
lonians he writes a second time for correction,” “‘ To Titus he 
writes one letter and to Timothy two out of love and affection. 
Yet they are sanctified in the honour of the catholic church for 
the ordaining of ecclesiastical discipline.”’ 

It is also noticeable that the differences of the four Gospels 
were observed from the first and demanded explanation. Their 
different beginnings or primcipia were compared and allegorically 
explained,! and various lines of primitive thought in gospel 
harmonisation appear somewhat cryptically and briefly presented 
in the Canon of Muratori. 

In the fragment as we have it the starting-point of Luke is 
the only one mentioned. ‘“ He began to narrate from the birth 
of John,” but later he says, “and therefore though the several 





the glory of immortality, of which Paul the apostle says: ‘ For this corruptible 
_ must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.’’’ So also 
Cyprian, inverting the order of John and Paul, refers twice to their common 
use of seven : in the De exhort. martyr. 11 he says: “‘ And the apostle Paul, who 
remembered this regular and fixed number, writes to seven churches. And in 
the Apocalypse the Lord writes his divine commands and heavenly precepts 
to seven churches”; and in the Testim. adv. Jud. i. 20 he says: ‘‘ Likewise in 
the first book of Kings (1 Sam. ii. 5): ‘The barren has born seven and she 
who had very many sons is weakened.’ Now the seven sons are seven churches. 
Wherefore also Paul wrote to seven churches, and the Apocalypse puts seven 
churches, that the sevenfold number might be preserved, etc.” Jerome 
says: “Paul the apostle writes to seven churches (for the eighth (letter) 
to the Hebrews is put outside the number by most); he gives instruc- 
tions to Timothy and Titus, and intreats Philemon in behalf of a fugitive 
slave’ (Hpist. II. ad Paulinum). On the unity of the scattered Church 
similar thoughts are expressed by Irenaeus: “ For the church preaches the 
truth everywhere, and she is the seven-branched candlestick which bears the 
light of Christ’ (Adv. Haer. v. 20. 2). 

Later collections of letters number seven, as the letters of Ignatius. Eusebius 
mentions seven letters of Dionysius of Corinth to special churches, but calls 
them catholic or universal letters (H.H. iv. 23). So our own seven catholic 
epistles perhaps should be connected both in name and in number with the 
symbolic principle implicit in the Canon of Muratori. 

It is worth noting that the later canon of Paul had fourteen (2 x 7) letters 
which could still be used symbolically. Cf. Origen, Hom. on Josh. 7. 

1 EK. A. Abbott, The Four-fold Gospel, Introduction, p. 82 ff., explains Papias’ 
famous criticism of Mark as being “ not in order ”’ as an allusion to the starting- 
point of Mark. 

VOL. II s 
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books of the gospel are shown to have different beginnings, 
nevertheless it makes no difference to the faith of the believers, 
since by the one and principal spirit are declared in all of them 
all things concerning his birth, death, resurrection, intercourse 
with his disciples, and his twofold coming, the first in humility, 
despised, which has been, the second in royal power, illustrious, 
which is to be.”” The fragment seems to refer, in the first lines 
now extant, to the presence or absence of Mark or Peter at events 
recorded in the Second Gospel,! and it goes on to say that Luke 
wrote ex opinione (perhaps, ‘from hearsay’), but had not 
seen the Lord in the flesh and so he wrote as best he could “ trace 
the course of events ”—(asequi (sic)). But in Acts—‘ he wrote 
in detail the things that had occurred in his presence, as his 
omission of the passion of Peter and of the departure of 
Paul, when he departed from the city (Rome) to Spain shows 
clearly.” 2 

“ John, however, expressly mentions in his epistle the several 
relations he had to evangelic material, saying of himself, ‘ What 
we have seen with our eyes and have heard with our ears and our 
hands have handled, that we write to you.’ For thus he professes 
to have been successively not merely a seer and hearer, but also 
a writer of all the wonderful deeds of the Lord.” 

The fragment says that Luke and John wrote “ in their own 
name” (lines 5, 15). This means that though they were the 
authors, they were not the only authority for their works. In 
the case of Luke, presumably Paul or the sources of his preface 
are meant to be understood as his authorities. With regard to 
John, the double authorisation of his gospel, divine and human, 
is distinctly noted—divine revelation and the approval of his 


1“. , . quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit.” 

* This seems to be the general meaning of the sentence, though it would 
be difficult to restore with certainty its spelling and construction. The dis- 
tinction between Luke and Acts is concisely expressed by Eusebius and Jerome. 
The former says of Acts (H.Z. iii. 4): “‘ He composed it, no longer from hear- 
say, but perceiving with his eyes.” The latter (De vir. ill. 7): “So he wrote 
the gospel as he had heard, but he composed the Acts of the Apostles as he 
himself had seen.” 


ne 
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wanted and bishops. “John, one of the disciples, 
when his fellow-disciples and bishops urged him (to write a gospel) 
said: ‘ Fast with me to-day for three days, and whatever is 
revealed to each let us tell one another.’ The same night it 
was revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that John should 
write everything in his own name, while all revised and certified 
it (recognoscentibus).”” 

This story, no doubt based on the mysterious ‘ we’ in John 
xxi. 24, recurs in Jerome,? thus: “ He was urged by nearly all 
the bishops of Asia at that time and by delegations of many 
churches to write, etc. .. . And ecclesiastical history relates 
that when he was urged by the brethren to write he replied that 
he would do so if all should declare a fast and pray God in common. 
When this was done, filled with revelation, he burst forth with 
that prologue, etc.” Clement of Alexandria * says he wrote 
it at the instigation of his acquaintances (rpotparévta tro 
T&V yvopipov ; Rufinus deprecatum a discvpulis). Irenaeus seems 
to identify the witnesses of John xxi. 24 with “all the elders 
who met John the disciple of the Lord in Asia.” 4 

Similar stories of composition by request occur about Mark 
in Clement (apud Kus. H.E. vi. 14) and Eusebius (ibid. ii. 15). 
In the latter it is said that Peter learned of what Mark had done 
by a revelation of the Spirit. Of course all the Gospels are 
naturally assumed to be inspired. 

‘The bearing of these characteristics of the Canon of Muratori 
and other early Christian literature on the tradition of Lucan 
authorship is evident. They show that speculation on the 
origin of the New Testament books was already abundant in the 
second century. Whether authentic external evidence was 

1 This use of ‘ disciple’ is striking, as Andrew is called an apostle just 
below. So Irenaeus (iii. 11. 7, et al.; cf. also Hpideizxis, xliii.) calls John ‘ disciple.’ 
But the term does not aim to exclude him from the apostles, but is due rather 
to the use of ‘ disciple’ in John xxi. 24, and other passages which refer to 
the “ disciple whom Jesus loved,” and include him in the number of the twelve. 

2 Comm. in Matt. Praef. 


3 Eus. H.2H. vi. 14. 
4 [bid. iii. 23; Tren. ii. 22. 
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available or not, the inner characteristics of the books gave rise 
to more or less fanciful theories about the occasion, date, purpose, 
authority, and even the authorship of individual books, and 
about the relation of the several books to each other. These 
theories became gradually the uniform tradition of the Church. 
The earlier the date of the Canon of Muratori the less assuring 
appears to be its witness to the tradition of Lucan authorship. 
For it shows that from the beginning the assertion of Lucan 
authorship was inextricably bound up with reasoning which is 
obviously derived from fiction, allegory, and conjecture devised 
to explain obscure phenomena in the books of the New Testament 
and to satisfy curiosity in regard to gaps in knowledge where no 
real information was available. Nor does the consistency of 
this tradition, as it continues through the times of Origen, 
Kusebius, and Jerome, give it any special value, for the more 
fanciful theories are similarly repeated in later writers. 

Whether any actual knowledge about the author of the Third 
Gospel and Acts was handed down from early times or not, the 
first statements made about it can be largely explained as infer- 
ences from the text. Thus the statement that the author had 
not seen Jesus, but knew men who had seen him, clearly states 
nothing which cannot be inferred from Luke’s preface. The 
omission from Acts of Peter’s martyrdom and Paul’s departure 
to Spain are obvious to any reader; but they seemed to need 
explanation to Romans of the second century, and the explanation 
is suggested by the ‘we’ passages. In them and indeed in the 
whole book the author “ wrote what was done in his presence,” 
omitting other contemporary events. Under any explanation 
the ‘ we” passages are a most striking phenomenon and. demand 
explanation.1 Any modern scholar who believes that they are 
most naturally explained as showing that the author of both 
books was a companion of Paul, must admit that the same 
explanation might suggest itself in the second century. And 


1 It is instructive to notice how much attention and conjecture was called 
forth by the single ‘ we ’ passage in John xxi. 24. See above, pp. 258 f. 
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then at once the question presses for solution, What companion ? 
Why the early church answered ‘ Luke’ we can only guess. 
That it knew is of course not impossible; but our study has 
led us to believe that whether it knew or not it would be sure 
in time to answer such a question. The New Testament books 
themselves would be scanned for a reply with a critical zeal 
and imagination scarcely surpassed in modern times. The 
‘we’ continues to Paul’s two years in prison at Rome. From 
prison Paul writes several letters and mentions several companions 
—Hpaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke (Philemon 23, 
24), Jesus Justus (Col. iv. 11). Perhaps Luke’s selection was 
due to a process of elimination, for Aristarchus is excluded by 
Acts xxvii. 2, “ Aristarchus being with us.” He as well as Jesus 
Justus and Mark are called, in Col. iv. 10, 11, “of the 
circumcision.” Epaphras is a Colossian (Col. iv. 12). Accord- 
ing to 2 Tim. iv. 9-12, neither Demas nor Mark is with 
him, nor, of other frequent companions, either Crescens, 
Titus, or Timothy himself. Possibly, therefore, opinion was 
influenced by the statement of 2 Tim. iv. 11, “ Only Luke is 
with me.” 4 

It is not necessary to determine exactly what passages were 
used, nor what inferences and conjectures were drawn from them 
in order to assign the Third Gospel and Acts to Luke. Some- 
time before A.D. 180 the assignment was made, and before that 

1 To the author of the fragment, believing as he did both in the genuineness 
of the pastoral epistles and in the tradition of Paul’s journey to Spain, practi- 
cally no other date was possible for this passage than the two years in Rome. 
Furthermore, the author of Acts must have been present those two years since 
“he mentions only what was done in his presence.’’ Eusebius, applying the 
same method of inference to this same passage and to the statement in a sub- 
sequent verse, ‘‘ At my first defence no one took my part, but all forsook me,” 
draws the following somewhat opposite conclusions: Paul was twice im- 
prisoned and tried at Rome, but preached in the interval, since he says God 
rescued him at the first trial that he might preach to the Gentiles. “ At this 
second defence only Luke was with him, at his first not even he. Wherefore, 
probably Luke composed the Acts of the Apostles about that time, telling the 
story as far as he was in Paul’s company. This we have said is evidence that 


Paul’s martyrdom was not accomplished during his sojourn at Rome which 
Luke records.” See the whole passage in H.£. ii. 22. 
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date we have no records dealing with the authorship of the books.1 
Evidences of their use may exist thirty years before, perhaps 
still earlier, but evidence of use is not evidence as to authorship. 
The origin of the assignment of the gospel and Acts to Luke 
is therefore uncertain. But even in the earliest Christian records 
the treatment of authorship and kindred topics is evidently 
based primarily on various words and phrases of Scripture 
selected, combined, interpreted, allegorised, elaborated and 
repeated until the very interpretation of them became a fixed 
tradition. And it is not unfair to suppose that the methods of 
the writers of Alexandria, Asia, Rome, and Gaul at the end of 
the second century were also the methods of their predecessors, 
from whom the tradition of Lucan authorship was derived. It 
is therefore possible that this tradition is merely the earliest 
conjecture without any independent value. 

Whether the conjecture was correct is quite a different 
question. Much of the earliest criticism seems to us fanciful 
and crude and altogether lacking in scientific and historical 
method, or in any sense of literary or psychological probabilities. 
Two tendencies especially biased their theories of authorship— 
the desire to identify the author with some definite name, and 
the desire to give him apostolic authority. And it was these 
tendencies also that made conjecture inevitable. Origen’s 
confession that no one knew the authorship of the epistle to the 
Hebrews? is a surprising example of the modernity of his criticism. 
Even when much shrewdness is displayed by the Fathers in 
dealing with internal evidence the argument is often more clever 
than convincing. It is striking how obvious evidence is passed 

* It may perhaps be inferred from the silence of Eusebius that Papias did 
not discuss the authorship of Luke or Acts or John. It is difficult to say how 
early should be dated the evidence for Lucan authorship implied in the title 
“ According to Luke” found in the earliest MSS. It certainly records the 
general opinion of the fourth century. The transliteration cata Lucan in 


the Old Latin MS. e hardly proves, as some have said, that the Greek original 
of the translator read so. 


2 “* But as to who wrote the letter, God alone knows the truth ”° (Eus. H.Z. 


vi. 25). 
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over in silence; it is the obscure and the unknown that arouse 
the curiosity and call forth the ingenuity of early patristic 
scholarship. Their answers prove the existence of very little 
really external tradition, even only a few generations after the 
New Testament books were written. As the quotations given 
above prove, the solution is generally found by symbols, alle- 
gories, numbers, and the forcing of words and texts. Certainly 
in modern times we shall read with interest all these suggestions, 
but in trying to discover how the canonical Gospels really came 
to number four, or the churches of Paul’s letters seven, under 
what circumstances the Fourth Gospel was written, and how the 
gospels were to be harmonised in their various differences, we 
shall give little weight to the tradition of the Fathers. It is 
neither possible nor right to prevent this fact from influencing 
our judgment on the ascription of authorship in early tradition. 
If these writers had merely stated that, for imstance, Luke 
wrote Acts we should have reason to say that presumably 
this was what their predecessors had said, and when their 
evidence is thus summarised and repeated, it is not strange that 
many students accept it at once, and regard any hesitation to 
do so as hypercritical. It is only when we read the tradition 
as a whole that the reason for scepticism is apparent. No one 
who has done this can deny that the witnesses are remarkable 
for an inability to distinguish fancy from fact, and betray their 
ignorance by their statements rather than by their silence. 

It must be admitted as possible that the whole tradition of 
Apostolic authorship may in such cases represent the tendency 
to assign to Apostolic persons documents possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications for inclusion in the canon on the ground of 
their contents, rather than the fact that in the second century 
men remembered who the author really was: If so, much which is 
called ‘ external tradition ’ may be neither external nor tradition, 
but the earliest statement of the internal evidence interpreted 
in the light of a canonicity which had been already conceded. 

Thus we may consider it safer to draw our conclusions as to 
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the authorship of Luke-Acts directly from the books as we have 
them. If the internal evidence unmistakably proves or dis- 
proves Lucan authorship, its testimony is worth more than tradi- 
tion ; if it is inconclusive, the tradition may be right, but is not 
adequate proof, and we must be content, as in the case of many 
other of the greatest books, to be ignorant of the author. 





II 
THE CASE FOR THE TRADITION 
Tue Pavut or AcTS AND THE PAUL OF THE EPISTLES 
By C. W. Emmet 


It is perhaps not quite so superfluous as might at first appear 
to emphasise the fact that we can no longer approach such a 
subject as this on the old basis of a belief in verbal inspiration. 
For neither those whose main interest is the defence of the 
accuracy of the New Testament writings, nor those whose ideal 
is that of the impartial historian, always realise what is implied 
in the changed point of view. Both still show at times the 
subconscious influence of presuppositions which in theory have 
been long abandoned, and look for an unreasonable amount of 
agreement in the New Testament writings. The result is that 
the one class sometimes forces this agreement by the use of the 
methods associated with the ‘ Harmonisers’ of an earlier period, 
while the other is tempted to draw from the discrepancies which 
it finds damning conclusions which it would hardly draw in the 
case of writings outside the Canon. 

We have no right to expect a complete agreement between 
the Acts and Paul; the real questions we have to ask are 
whether the differences between the two are so great that one 
or the other—presumably Acts—must be regarded as a late and 
unreliable witness, and whether the general presentation of the 


facts in Acts is such as we might ascribe to a companion of Paul. 
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1. The life 
of Paul 
before his 


conversion, 
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It will be convenient to group the material under the follow- 
ing heads : 

I. Accounts in which Acts and the Pauline Kpistles seem to 
overlap. 

IT. Indirect coincidences or discrepancies. 

III. The general presentation in Acts of Paul as compared 
with the impression given in his own writings. 


I. Accounts IN wuHicH ACTS AND THE PAULINE EPISTLES 
OVERLAP 


Our two authorities agree as to the strict Pharisaism and 
fanatical enthusiasm of Paul’s early days,1 but we may note 
that Acts is our only authority for his connection with Tarsus. 
Further, there is agreement as to his attitude towards 
Christianity ;2 but a question arises as to his early activity as 
a persecutor in Jerusalem. 

The evidence for this is derived wholly from Acts, and it 
has been urged that it is inconsistent with the statements in 
the Hpistles. In Gal. i. 13 ff. Paul says that he had been 
persecuting the Church of God, that after his conversion he 
‘returned’ to Damascus, and that he remained ‘ unknown 
by face’ to the churches of Judaea. Only they heard that “he 
who once persecuted us is now preaching the faith of which 
he once made havoc.” The most natural interpretation of this 
passage would be that Paul had persecuted Christians in 
Damascus, that he went back to Damascus after his conversion, 
and never went near Jerusalem until the time, three years later, 
when he went up to see Peter. The ‘us,’ in the phrase “he 
who persecuted us,” is on this view taken to refer to the brethren 
in Damascus, as a prominent persecuting official cannot well 
be unknown by sight to his victims. 

* Acts xxii. 3, xxiii. 6, xxvi. 5; Gal. i 14; 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii, 5. 

2 Acts vii. 58, ix. 2 ff., etc. ; Gall i. 13; 1 Cor. xv. 9; Phil. iii, 6; 1 Tim. 


i. 13. It is worth noting that ropéeiv occurs in N.T. oniy's in this connection, 
i.e. in Acts ix. 21; Gal. i. 13, 23. 
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It is therefore held that the connection between Paul and 
Stephen in Acts is imaginary, and that the ‘letters to 
Damascus’ are an artificial link forged in order to bring him 
to Damascus for his conversion. It has also been argued that 
Paul’s Judaism was not the contemporary Rabbinic Judaism 
of Jerusalem, and therefore suspicion falls on the statement of 
Acts that he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel.1 

The answer to these objections is : 

(1) There is nothing intrinsically improbable in the account 
given in Acts ; ? the conversion becomes in fact harder to explain, 
if we abandon the connection of Paul with Stephen. 

(2) Even if the view that Paul was a Hellenist be accepted, 
it does not exclude a period of training at Jerusalem; young 
men are not always chameleons, and Gamaliel himself is credited 
with liberal tendencies. 

(3) It is possible that the ‘ churches of Judaea,’ in Gal. i. 22, 
is to be taken as excluding rather than including Jerusalem, 
since Paul has just mentioned a visit to Jerusalem. It has, 
however, to be admitted that this is not the most obvious mean- 
ing of the words. Paul seems to be saying merely that, though 
he did go up to Jerusalem, he made no public appearance there 
or elsewhere in Judaea. 

(4) In Rom. xv. 19 Paul says he preached the gospel ‘‘ from 
Jerusalem ... to Illyricum.” If this be taken to include 
Jerusalem it may refer to the preaching described in Acts ix. 28 f. 

(5) “Persecuted us’ in Gal. i. 23 has clearly more force 
if it refers to the persecution of Christians in Jerusalem rather 
than Damascus, and ‘ unknown by face’ may mean that after 
his conversion the Judaean Christians never caught a glimpse 
of Paul—not that they would not have recognised him had 
they seen him. The prima facie impression of Galatians is 
unfavourable to the account of Acts, but it does not seem 


+ Montefiore, Judaism and Paul, p. 90; see also Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 
p- 92; Loisy, Les Mystéres paiens, p. 317. 

2 See Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung, pp. 40, 237 ff., for the activities 
of Jewish ‘ apostles,’ and the light thrown on the mission of Paul to Damascus. 


2. The 
conversion. 
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altogether to exclude it, if we postulate a certain exaggeration 
and looseness of expression on Paul’s part. 

Paul regards his conversion as the turning-point in his life 
and connects it with Damascus (Gal. i. 15-17), but he emphasises 
the fact that no human intermediary had a share in it. Accord- 
ing to Acts, however, he was instructed and baptized by Ananias.1 

The divergence of these statements is obvious, but there 
is a fair case in favour of the substantial truth of Acts. It is 
extremely probable that in Galatians Paul somewhat exaggerates 
his independence of all human instruction. He writes as a 
mveupatixos * who relies on his own inspiration and is independ- 
ent of teaching from ‘flesh and blood.’ What he is really 
concerned to show is, that his gospel, with its special mission 
to the heathen world, is his own. This is scarcely contradicted 
even by the words put into the mouth of Ananias, and elsewhere 
Paul admits that he had received some information about the 
life of Jesus (cf. the wapédaBov of 1 Cor. xv. 3 and perhaps of 
1 Cor. xi. 23); moreover, his language about baptism certainly 
suggests that he had himself been baptized. 

Further difficulties arise with regard to Paul’s movements 
after the conversion, as narrated in Acts and Gal. i. Galatians 
mentions a visit to Arabia following immediately on the con- 
version, of which Luke says nothing. He does, however, mention 
a period of preaching at Damascus omitted by Paul. Paul 
tells us he returned thither (Gal. i. 17), and there is no inherent 
improbability in supposing that he at once began to preach. 
According to Acts ix. 23, his stay at Damascus was cut short 
by a plot of the Jews against his life. An allusion to this may 
reasonably be found in the reference to the attempt of Aretas 
(2 Cor. xi. 32), though this differs in an important point from the 
account in Acts ix. This must be placed either here or in the 
visit to Syria implied in Gal. i. 21; but it is more natural 


1 Acts ix. and xxii., but not Acts xxvi. 

* See Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, pp. 48, 198 ff. ; 
Watkins, Der Kampf des Paulus um Galatien, pp. 47, 70 (Eng. trans. St. Paul’s 
Fight for Galatia, pp. 104, 158). 
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to refer the latter to Antioch rather than to Damascus, and the 
coincidences of the language of 2 Cor. xi. with Acts are too 
close to justify the rejection of the traditional interpretation 
without good reason. It has indeed been argued from the 
evidence of coins that Aretas could not have had control over 
Damascus before A.D. 37, and that therefore the incident cannot 
on any dating be connected with the conversion. This conclu- 
sion, however, does not hold good. For the term ‘ Ethnarch’ 
does not imply that Damascus formed part of the dominions of 
Aretas, but simply that he had a representative there (a ‘ consul ’ 
in the modern sense). It has been suggested that Paul may 
have roused the hostility of Aretas by his preaching in Arabia, 
while even if we regard it as improbable that the visit to Arabia 
was undertaken for this purpose, there is no difficulty in ascribing 
the action of Aretas to a desire to win the favour of the Jews of 
Damascus. 

A far more complicated problem turns mainly on the relation 
between Acts and Gal. i. and i. 

Both these authorities narrate a visit placed soon after the 
conversion ; the accounts may be placed in parallel columns : 


Acts ix. 26-29. 


And when he was come to 
Jerusalem, he assayed to join him- 
self to the disciples: and they were 
all afraid of him, not believing that 
he was a disciple. But Barnabas 
took him, and brought him to the 
apostles, and declared unto them 
how he had seen the Lord in the 
way, and that he had spoken to 
him, and how at Damascus he had 
preached boldly in the name of 
Jesus. And he was with them 
going in and out at Jerusalem 
preaching boldly in the name of 
the Lord: and he spake and dis- 
puted against the Greek-speaking 
Jews; but they went about to kill 
him. 


Gal. i. 18-24. 


After three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to become acquainted 
with Cephas, and tarried with him 
fifteen days. But other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James 
the Lord’s brother. Now touching 
the things which I write unto you, 
before God, I lie not. Then I came 
into the districts of Syria and 
Cilicia. And I was unknown by 
face unto the churches of Judaea 
which were in Christ: but they 
only heard say, He that persecuted 
us once now preacheth the faith of 
which he made havoc; and they 
glorified God in me. 


3. Visits to 
Jerusalem, 


(a) The first 
visit. 
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There are obvious differences between these two accounts, 
Luke giving the impression that this visit took place sooner, 
lasted longer, and was of a more public character than is suggested 
in Galatians. The notes of time in Acts are: “ he was certain 
days with the disciples which were at Damascus ”’ (ix. 19), and 
“when many days were fulfilled” (as dé éaAnpodvTo Hpépac 
ixavat, ix. 23). In view of Luke’s vague use of (xavds, these 
are not necessarily inconsistent with Paul’s ‘ after three years,’ 
which may mean only one year and two fractions, the inference 
being that Luke had no definite data for the chronology of this 
period. It is, however, argued that the character of Paul’s 
reception at Jerusalem implies that the conversion was so recent 
that news of it had not yet reached that city. A possible 
explanation is that Paul had disappeared for some time to Arabia 
before his conversion had become generally known in Damascus. 
It was only when he returned and preached that the fact became 
public, and therefore no report of it may have reached Jerusalem 
before his visit. 

With regard to the events of the visit, since Luke does not 
call James (the brother of the Lord) an ‘ apostle,’ the plural 
of ix. 27 (“brought him to the apostles”) is inconsistent 
with Gal. i. 19, “ other of the apostles ”’ (z.e. than Cephas) “ saw I 
none, save James,” while Paul’s account, even if it be supposed 
to leave room for preaching during a short period (‘ fifteen 
days’), gives an entirely different impression from that left 
by Acts ix. 27 ff. The phrase “ unknown by face to the churches 
of Judaea,”’ even if it be understood as not including Jerusalem, 
must exclude the public ministry implied in Acts, and certainly 
contradicts Acts xxvi. 20 (“‘ declared both to them of Damascus 
first, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the country of Judaea, 
and also to the Gentiles, that they should repent ’’), since it 
is difficult to find room for any preaching in Judaea at an 
altogether later period. These discrepancies, however, need 
not imply that the whole account of the visit as given in Acts 
ix. is an invention; they rather suggest that Luke had no 
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detailed knowledge of the events of this period and filled in 
the picture in general terms. Gal. i. 20 seems to hint that 
erroneous accounts of that visit were already current. 

As to Paul’s subsequent movements, he himself says that he 
went to Syria and Cilicia (Gal. i. 21), while Luke takes him 
to Tarsus (Acts ix. 30) and then to Antioch (xi. 26), thus revers- 
ing the order. It is possible that Syria is mentioned first by 
Paul as being the more important, as Cilicia was constantly 
little better than an appendage of Syria. 

The crux of the problem is the second visit to Jerusalem. 
The common assumption that Gal. ii. and Acts xv. are accounts 
of the same events give rise to a double difficulty : 

(1) Paul’s omission of any reference to the events of Acts xi. 

(2) The considerable divergence between the two accounts 
of the negotiations at Jerusalem. On the natural ground that 
Paul’s account is first-hand, conclusions are drawn in both cases 
unfavourable to Acts. On the one hand, it is maintained that 
the visit of Acts xi. never took place, or is a duplicate of Acts xv. : 
on the other hand, Acts xv. is pronounced unhistorical, as a 
literary attempt to amplify the private negotiations alluded 
to in Galatians. Naturally these views make it difficult to 
regard Acts as a reliable historical document. The Council 
clearly occupies a central place in Luke’s scheme, and is intended 
to mark a critical point in the history of the Church ;! the 
narrative refers to well-known public and official events. If 
Acts is not here in substance accurate, the author must deliber- 
ately have invented facts, or relied on traditions obscured by 
time and unsupported, at any rate at this point, by first-hand 
authorities. 

The difficulties which arise if Acts xv. and Gal. ii. refer to 
the same events call for detailed consideration. (a) In the first 
place, if the visit of Acts xi. is historical why is it omitted by 


* Cf. J. Weiss, Uber die Absicht u. lit. Char. der Apg., p. 25: “ Die Erzihlung 
vom Apostel-Conzil bildet nicht nur dusserlich ziemlich genau die Mitte des 
Buches, sondern stellt sich auch sachlich als Mittelstiick und eine Art Wasser- 
scheide’ dar.” 


(6) The 
second 
visit to 
Jerusalem. 


The 
omission of 
the second 
visit of 
Acts xi. 
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Paul? To argue that Paul may have passed it over in his 
survey, because he does not claim to be giving an exhaustive 
list of his visits to Jerusalem, fails to meet the difficulties ; for 
the implication of Galatians is not merely that Paul had not 
received his gospel from men, in other words, been a pupil of 
the Apostles or of the Jerusalem Church (both come into con- 
sideration), but that he had had no opportunity of doing so; the 
nature of his movements after the conversion made it impossible. 
For this reason we have the successive notes of time: ‘im- 
mediately’ (i. 16), ‘then after three years’ (v. 18), ‘then’ 
(v. 21), ‘then after the space of fourteen years’ (ii. 1). It is 
therefore very difficult to believe that between these two ‘ thens,’ 
and during the very interval covered by vv. 21-24, Paul had 
paid an official visit to Jerusalem as a delegate from Antioch. 
Whether he saw the apostles in the course of it, or whether 
the business was purely restricted to the question of relief, is 
not for the moment important. The point is that here was in 
fact an opportunity for intercourse with the Jerusalem Church. 
If the opportunity was not actually used and the visit had no 
further bearing on the questions at issue, it would have been 
all the easier for Paul to dispose of it in a sentence or parenthesis 
(and Paul is not afraid of parentheses!), instead of giving an 
obvious handle to his opponents to accuse him of disingenuous- 
ness at the very moment when he was appealing to God in 
token of his accuracy. 

This point, indeed, is admitted by most critics. Those who 
can find no mention of ‘the Famine visit’ in Galatians often 
feel themselves compelled to get rid of it altogether by rejecting 
it as unhistorical! or by regarding it as a doublet of Acts xv. 
from a different source (so e.g. Pfleiderer and McGiffert). 

With respect to all such solutions, it should be clearly under- 
stood that there is nothing suspicious in the story of Acts xi. 


1 See Moffatt, Intr. to the Lit. of the N.T., for a list of critics who take this 
view. Wendt regards the whole story of the famine and its sequel as a mistake 
arising from a literal interpretation of a prophecy of a famine which was intended 
figuratively, referring to a “ famine of the word of the Lord ” (cf. Amos viii. 11). 
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as it stands; the objections arise solely from the supposed 
difficulty of finding room for it in Galatians. 
(b) Secondly, even if Acts xv. stood in Luke’s account as 


the second visit of Paul to Jerusalem after his conversion, 


instead of the third, there would still be grave objections to 
identifying it with the visit in Gal. 11. Why does not Paul so 
much as refer in Galatians to the decree of the Council—not 
merely the restrictive clauses, but even the main decision to 
the effect that Gentile Christians need not be circumcised ? 
We are told of the recognition by the ‘ pillars’ of the mission 
to the Gentiles, but this falls far short of what we should expect. 
For, according to Acts, what the Council gave to Paul was 
an authoritative decision that Gentile Christians were exempt 
from circumcision and from the keeping of, at any rate, the 
great mass of the Jewish Law. Paul was bound to bring this 
forward in his controversy with the Judaisers who had appealed 
to the authority of Jerusalem. No doubt he might have gone 
on to support it by arguments derived from the Old Testament 
and by other considerations, but this must of necessity have 
been his starting-point. To say that it was so familiar to the 
Galatians that it could be taken for granted is not ad rem. 
For if the decree existed when Paul wrote, both they and the 
Judaisers were ignoring it, and the first thing was to remind 
them of it in the clearest and most emphatic manner possible. 

A word must be said as to the omission of any reference 
to the restrictive clauses of the decree. Are they compatible 
with St. Paul’s statement that the only restriction was “ that 


1 The difficulty is not greatly eased by the view of Wendt that the decrees 
were really only local, addressed solely to Syria and Cilicia, their scope being 
wrongly extended by Luke in Acts xvi. 4, xxi. 25. It is argued in support that 
the Jewish-Gentile difficulty was probably most acute in the countries nearer 
tothe centre. But even if this be true with regard to the purpose of the decrees, 
they were clearly relevant to the Galatian controversy, and St. Paul had every 
reason to assume that a liberal solution adopted for Syria and Cilicia would not 
be refused for Galatia. He had only to say, ‘‘ In churches where this question 
has arisen the Jerusalem Church has removed the burden, so that the question 
is practically settled for you too.” 

VOL. II T 


Acts xv. 
and Gal. ii. 
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we should remember the poor”? On the ordinary view that 
they are ceremonial restrictions their omission does not seem to 
be honest, and certainly adds to the difficulty of the identification. 
On the other hand, if the ‘ Western’ or B text be adopted they 
are not ceremonial restrictions. 

The Western text describes the restriction as abstinence from 
elowA0OUTwY aiwatos and opvelas, omitting mxtod. Two 
interpretations of this text are possible: (1) the three offences 
indicated are idolatry, murder, and fornication; (2) they are 
three characteristic forms of heathen sacrificial practice. In 
neither case are they ceremonial restrictions in the same way 
as a food law.t 

Still, even if this text be accepted, the omission of all mention 
of the Decree by Paul remains very hard to explain. It was 
obviously in Paul’s interest to quote the whole Decree, since, 
on this view, it marked the most complete victory for his 
principles. 

There is a similar difficulty in regard to 1 Corinthians which 
was certainly written after the Council. But in discussing the 
question of eating things offered to idols the Apostle had no 
need to introduce the main decision of the Council. There was 
no controversy as to circumcision at Corinth. With regard to 
the restrictive clauses, the regulation about e/dwAobuta is not 
really relevant, since the point at issue was the relation between 
Gentile Christians and their heathen neighbours, not the relation 
between Gentiles and Jews within the Church. This part of the 
decree was in fact only local and temporary, and did not apply to 
a predominantly Gentile Church such as Corinth, being intended 
to regulate social intercourse between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians.? It is true we have rejected this argument as explaining 
why the decision abolishing the requirement of circumcision is 
ignored in Galatians, but the case here is quite different. The 
exemption of Gentile converts from the burden of the Law was 


1 See pp. 324 ff., and in the commentary on this passage. 
2 So Wendt, p. 236; Sanday, The Apostolic Decree. 
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a fundamental principle which if adopted for mixed Churches 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem applied a fortiori to all other 
Churches ; the conditions, if they did in fact constitute a food- 
law, took the form of restrictions which might well be only local 
and temporary in their operation. As a fact of history this is 
what happened ; the main decree was applied universally in the 
Christian world; the restrictions dropped into oblivion, and 
little is heard of them subsequently. If we accept the ‘ Western ’ 
text, the difficulty is even less, for the question of edwroduTa 
at Corinth was not one of morality or of deliberate participation 
in idolatrous worship. 

(c) What St. Paul actually does say in Gal. 11. is quite incon- 
sistent with Acts xv. : 


Then after the space of fourteen years I went up again to Jeru- 
salem with Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. And I went up by 
revelation ; and I laid before them the gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles, but privately before them who were of repute, lest by 
any means I should be running, or had run, in vain. But not even 
Titus who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circum- 
cised: and that because of the false brethren privily brought in, 
who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage; to whom we gave 
place in the way of subjection, no, not for an hour ;* that the truth 
of the gospel might continue with you. But from those who were 
reputed to be somewhat (whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter 
to me; God accepteth not man’s person)—they, I say, who were 
of repute imparted nothing to me: but contrariwise, when they saw 
that I had been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, 
even as Peter with the gospel of the circumcision (for he that wrought 
for Peter unto the apostleship of the circumcision wrought for me 
also unto the Gentiles): and when they perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, they who were 
reputed to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of 
fellowship, that we should go unto the Gentiles and they unto the 
circumcision ; only they would that we should remember the poor ; 
which very thing I was also zealous to do. 





1 The text is doubtful, but it is in any case ambiguous; see Zahn’s Kom- 
mentar zum Neue Testament, ix. 1905; and Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 
pp. 275 ff. 
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Here we have a private discussion between Paul and Barnabas 
on the one hand, and James, Cephas, and John on the other, 
leading to a recognition of the fact that Paul has been entrusted 
with the duty of preaching to the Gentiles, with a consequent 
division of the spheres of labour ; the terms on which Gentiles 
were to be admitted may have been understood, but it is not 
stated that they were explicitly settled. Acts xv., on the other 
hand, describes a formal and public discussion, in which Peter 
takes the lead and by speaking of his own admission of Gentiles 
in the past, brings about a decision, embodied in writing, with 
regard to circumcision and the Law. No doubt this public 
debate may have been, and indeed probably was, preceded by 
private conferences, and it is perfectly natural that Luke should 
say nothing of them. But it is an altogether different thing 
when Paul speaks of the private conference as though it were 
the only thing which happened, and ignores the formal and public 
decision altogether. Paul’s language, indeed, excludes any such 


~ public discussion; ‘but privately’ cannot mean “ privately 


‘Suggested 
solutions. 


in the first place and then publicly before the Church,” and it 
would seem impossible to accept the view of Lightfoot and others 
that while Luke writes from the official and public point of view, 
Paul confines himself to the history of the private negotiations.1 
If we suppose a missionary sent home to discuss an important 
point of Church policy, and invited to address Convocation on 
the subject, with the result that that body came to a formal 
decision in his favour, it would be inconceivable that he should 
write back, “I went to London, and discussed the matter, but 
privately, with three or four leading bishops,” simply because 
he had had a private conference at Lambeth before the public 
debate, passing over the latter in complete silence. 

It is indeed suggested,” partly on the ground of supposed 
traces of differences of sources, that the real decision in Acts xv. 


1 Cf. C. W. Emmet, “The Epistle to the Galatians” in The Reader’s 
Commentary. 
* Watkins, op. cit. p. 94 (Eng. trans. p. 222). 
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is taken by the Apostles, while the rank and file play no part. 


No doubt these may have been little more than listeners, but - 


Luke’s story must be very drastically edited and cut down before 
it can represent merely a private conference between half a dozen 
leading men; and even then this hypothesis does not solve the 
problem why the terms of the decision are not more definitely 
reproduced in Galatians. 

Once more the reality of these difficulties is very generally 
recognised, only to be solved, as before, at the expense of Acts. 
Acts xv. is either rejected as unhistorical, or else it is regarded 
as the antedating of a decree which only came into existence at 
a later period in the history of the Church and after the writing 
of Galatians and 1*Corinthians.1 A somewhat favourite form 
of this theory is that supported by J. Weiss, who argues that the 
original account of the Council made no mention of Paul and 
Barnabas, their presence being due entirely to a secondary source. 
Support for this view is found in Acts xxi. 25, where Luke repre- 
sents James as informing Paul of the restrictive decrees of the 
Council, as though he had never heard of them. The verse, 
however, may either be a gloss (its removal improves the con- 
nection between verses 24 and 26), or else, more probably, it is 
& not very necessary note on the part of Luke, put into the mouth 
of James but really intended for the benefit of the reader, not 
representing information given to Paul.2 It is a tour de force 
of criticism to exclude the Apostle of the Gentiles from any 
share in the decision which was the charter of their liberty. 

It remains then to consider whether there is any alternative 
to the hypothesis that Gal. ii. and Acts xv. refer to the same 
events. Why should not the second visit mentioned by Paul 
be the same as the second recorded in Acts, 7.e. the ‘ Famine 


+ For details see Moffatt, op. cit. pp. 307 f. 

* A modern writer would have simply added a footnote, ‘See above for 
the arrangement already made with respect to Gentiles.” But footnotes not 
being known the remark has to be put into the mouth of James, somewhat 
to the confusion of the critic. It might be well worth while to trace in ancient 
literature the results of the non-use of this great stand-by of the modern writer, 
and the methods by which the gap was filled. 
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visit’ of Acts xi.? This visit was undertaken by Barnabas 
and Paul in order to bring contributions from the Christians 
of Antioch for the relief of the Jewish Church. Barnabas had 
been sent to Antioch as a representative of the Mother Church 
to superintend the growth of the new community, with special 
reference to the preaching to Gentiles, and Paul had been already 
preaching and teaching actively for some time in the Gentile 
world (Acts xi. 26; Gal. i. 22 f.). Hence, even if we had been 
told nothing about it, we should have been bound to assume 
that Barnabas made some sort of report to those by whom he 
had been sent, and that the Gentile question came under dis- 
cussion. The idea that this question could not have been 
raised at so early a period is contradicted by the notices in Acts 
xi. of the missionary activity of the Antiochean church } as well 
as by all a priori probabilities. 

It becomes increasingly clear that it is a mistake to regard 
Paul as the founder of Hellenistic or even of Hellenic Christianity. 
There were Christians in Damascus before the conversion of 
Paul; the Greek Christianity at Antioch had its origin apart 
from his efforts; even the Church at Rome—certainly consisting 
of Greek as well as Jewish Christians—was in existence before 
Paul came to Italy.2, The problem of the recognition of these 
communities and their missionary activity must have soon 
attracted notice. The kind of discussion implied in Gal. ii. is 
precisely what we should expect at this stage. It is private 
and informal, dealing with the general principle of a mission 
to the Gentile world. If details as to the conditions on which 
the new converts were to be accepted were raised at all, they 


1 In Acts xi. 20, “E\A\nvas (‘ Greeks,’ i.e. Gentiles), not ‘EA\Annords 
(Greek-speaking Jews), is probably the right reading ; see commentary. 

2 Bousset has a remarkable paragraph on this point in his Kyrios Christos, 
p. 92. ‘“* Between Paul and the Palestinian primitive church stand the Hellen- 
istic churches in Antioch, Damascus, Tarsus. . . . In any case the develop- 
ment of the Apostle’s life took place in the foundation of the Hellenistic 
churches.”? See also Heitmiiller’s article “* Zum Problem Paulus und Jesus,’’ in 
the Zeitschrift f. neutestamentl. Wiss. xiii. (1912), pp. 320 ff., and Loisy, Les 
Mysiéres paiens, pp. 318 ff. 
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clearly remained unsettled. There is therefore ample room for 
the public and formal Council of Acts xv., where outstanding 
questions were debated and more or less settled, and we need 
not be seriously disturbed by the suggestion that we are making 
history repeat itself. | 

There are one or two minor points which go to confirm this 
view. (a) ‘ Went up by revelation’ in Gal. ii. 1 corresponds 
excellently to the prophecy of Agabus in Acts xi. (6) There 
is no difficulty in placing the dispute at Antioch (Gal. u. 11 ff.) 
in its proper place before the Council, perhaps during the events 
of Acts xv. 1 ff. On the ordinary view we have either to place 
this episode after the Council or else to suppose that St. Paul 
introduces it entirely out of its proper order; each of these 
alternatives is attended by serious objections. (c) In Gal. i. 10 
we read that the apostles laid down the condition “only they 
would that we should remember the poor, which very thing I 
was also zealous to do.” ‘The aorist éovrovéaca fits in well with 
the fact that Paul had actually just brought alms to Jerusalem : 
it is almost a pluperfect.2 On the other hand, if we transfer the 
whole scene to a later date and see in the remark an anticipation 
of the great collection for the Saints, the tense is quite wrong. 
We should expect either 7jueAXov trovety ‘was about to do,’ 
from the point of view of the interview, or else ‘am eager to do’ 
from the point of view of the period at which the Epistle was 
written, since, on the ordinary dating, Galatians belongs to 
the group in which this collection plays a prominent part. 

It is, however, objected that there were no apostles in Jeru- 
salem at the time of the Famine ; presbyters alone are mentioned 
in Acts xi. 30, and it is suggested that all the Twelve had left 
Jerusalem on account of Herod’s persecution. The fact, however, 


1 See p. 326. 

2 “The pluperfect was never very robust in Greek. . . . The conception 
of relative time never troubled the Greeks; and the aorist which simply states 
that the event happened is generally quite enough to describe what we should 
like to define more exactly as preceding the time of the main verb” (Moulton, 
Grammar of N.T. Greek, i. p. 148). 
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that the alms were handed over to the presbyters does not 
necessarily imply that there were no apostles to receive them, 
but merely carries out the principle of Acts vi. that it was not 
their business ‘to serve tables.’ Further, if we regard the 
narrative of Acts as arranged in strict chronological order, Paul 
and Barnabas reached. Jerusalem before the outbreak of Herod’s 
persecution, in which case there is no reason to assume the 
absence of the Apostles. : The probability, however, is that this 
order is not closely observed. Luke is passing backwards and 
forwards from Jerusalem to Antioch. Having brought the 
story of Antioch up to the famine (circa A.D. 46), he resumes the 
thread of events at Jerusalem with chapter xii., leading up to 
the death of Herod in a.p. 44. But Acts xii. does not suggest 
that all the apostles or even Peter! fled from Jerusalem to escape 
persecution. And even if we do assume that he and others left 
the city there is no reason whatever why they should not have 
returned by a.D. 46-47, since the persecution ceased with the 
death of Herod. 

A more serious difficulty arises in connection with the 
chronology. In Gal. i. 18 we read, “ Then after three years 
(wera tpia érn) I went up to Jerusalem”; and in ii. 1. “ Then 
after the space of fourteen years (dua Sexatecodpwv érov) I went 
up again to Jerusalem.” The question is whether the ‘ fourteen 
years’ are to be reckoned from the conversion, or from the 
former visit. The two expressions are clearly parallel; in the 
first the ‘after three years’ seems to be reckoned from the 
conversion, and not from the return from Arabia to Damascus, 
which is the last-mentioned movement. It is therefore quite 
possible that the ‘after fourteen years’ is to be calculated on 
the same principle; and that Paul throughout is dating his 
movements from his conversion, which he takes as his starting- 
point. In this case we only require ‘fourteen years’ from the 


1 The theory that Peter left Jerusalem depends entirely on the interpreta- 
tion of repos té7os in Acts xii. 17, as meaning ‘ another city.’ It may mean 
‘ another house,’ cf. Acts iv. 31. : 
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conversion to the famine visit, and the chronological difficulty 
disappears. We have, however, to reckon with the possibility 
that the ‘fourteen years’ are to be reckoned from the ‘ three 
years.’ Even so, it is still open to us to date Gal. ii. at the time 
of the famine. We must remember that according to the old 
method of reckoning time, fractions of a-day or year were often 
spoken of as wholes ; e.g. ‘ after three days’ might mean from 
late on Friday afternoon till early on Sunday morning. Accord- 
ingly, we have no right to add the three years and the fourteen 
together, and to speak of an interval of seventeen years, as is 
usually done. The true state of the case may be best repre- 
sented as follows : 
“ After three years’=2+1+y; 
‘ After fourteen years ’=(1—y) + 12+ 2; 

where x, y, 2 are unknown numbers of months. The total 
period is therefore fourteen years + (x + z) months, where x and z 
may be quite small. To put it in another way, December 1909 
to March 1911 might be the first period, and March 1911 to 
January 1924 the second, the whole period from December 
1909 to. January 1924 being just over fourteen years. Since 
the famine visit probably took place in a.p. 47, the resultant 
date for Paul’s conversion is about A.D. 32, which is by no means 
impossible.? 

Assuming, then, the identity of the visits of Acts xi.and Gal. ii. 
we remove the difficulty which arises on account of the supposed 
omission of the former by Paul. We have still, however, to 
explain why he does not continue his story up to the time of 
the Council, and clinch his argument by quoting its decision. 
The obvious answer is that the Council had not yet taken place ; 
in other words, Galatians was written at the close of the first 


* Cf. Ramsay, Hastings’s Dict. of the Bible, v. p. 474. 

* A different solution may be found in the suggestion, based on quite 
other grounds, of a primitive corruption in the text of Gal. ii. 1, whereby, by 
the addition of a single iota, ‘fourteen ’ has been substituted for ‘four.’ See 
Lake, ‘‘ The Date of Herod’s Marriage with Herodias’’ (Hzpositor, November 
1912), 
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Missionary Journey, and not, as is usually assumed, during 
the course of the third. A full discussion of this view obviously 
belongs primarily to a commentary on that Epistle,) but at 
the same time it has a direct bearing on Acts, since, as has 
been pointed out, the omission in Galatians of any real reference 
to the decrees of the Council makes it almost impossible to accept 
Luke’s account, except on the assumption that it lay still in 
the future. It must here be taken for granted that the Epistle 
was in fact addressed to the Churches of South Galatia, evangelised 
on the First Journey ;? on the rival view the hypothesis of the 
early date becomes of course impossible. On his return from 
this journey Paul remained at Antioch ‘no little time’ (Acts 
xiv. 28) ; and we have no right to assume that events summarised 
in a few verses all happened in a few days. During this period 
Judaisers from Jerusalem came to Antioch ; and there is nothing 
improbable in supposing that they also extended their pro- 
paganda to the Churches just founded by Paul, in which the 
strong Jewish element described in Acts xiil., xiv. guaranteed 
a favourable soil. St. Paul, while occupied in the controversy 
at Antioch, hears of the defection of the Galatian Churches 
which has been brought about with an unexpected ease and 
celerity (Gal. i. 6). He cannot visit the scene himself (iv. 20), 
perhaps because he knows he must go to Jerusalem, or is even 
already on the way there. Accordingly he writes this urgent 
appeal in order to stop the mischief at once; and on the first 
opportunity he follows it up by a personal visit, in which he 
explains the decisions of the Council (Acts xvi. 1-6). On this 
reconstruction of the course of events Acts and Galatians dove- 
tail into one another quite naturally without any forcing of 
language or adroit manipulation. 


1 See Emmet, Commentary on Galatians, quoted above, and Lake, The 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 297 ff. A similar conclusion as to the date of 
Galatians has now been reached by Ramsay, though on somewhat different 
lines; see The Teaching of Paul, pp. 372 ff. Cf. also Douglass Round, The 
Date of Galatians. 

2 See note on xvi. 6, 
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The possible objections are slight. It is urged that 70 
mporepov in Gal. iv. 13, implies that Paul had visited Galatia 
twice at the time of his writing, whereas the theory advanced 
implies that the Epistle was sent after his first visit and before 
the second. But, even assuming that 7d mporepor in Gal. iv. 13 
means ‘ the first time’ and not merely ‘ formerly,’ the reference 
may quite well be to the double journey mentioned in Acts. 
Each town, except Derbe, was visited twice, and on the return 
visit Paul stayed long enough to instruct his converts and 
appoint Elders. 

It is also argued that Romans, Galatians, and the two epistles 
to the Corinthians are so closely connected that they must all 
belong to the same period, that is to the time of Paul’s Corinthian- 
Ephesian mission. But the close connection in language, subject, 
and style between Galatians and Romans, and to a lesser degree 
1 and 2 Corinthians, does not compel us to suppose them all 
to have been written at the same period. Galatians is clearly 
the hasty sketch, thrown out on the spur of the moment, under 
the pressure of an urgent crisis, while Romans represents the 
carefully matured, almost philosophical development of the 
same theme, written at a time when the most pressing danger 
had passed away.! Nor need we be greatly troubled by sugges- 
tions that Paul’s theology could not have reached the stage of 
development shown in Galatians at so early a period. He had 
been a convert and a preacher for many years, and by the time 


1 To argue from similarity of style to identity of date is one of those critical 
rules of thumb which, except where it is confirmed by other indications, only 
simplifies at the cost of misleading. There are literary parallels in plenty, 
where a writer produces works marked by the same style, separated by others 
in which a quite different style is found. We may instance Tennyson and 
The Idylls of the King. ‘Morte d’Arthur” was written in 1842, ‘“ Balin” 
thirty years later, the rest being produced at varying intervals. The fact that 
the student of Tennyson may be able to detect differences between the earlier 
and later parts, does not affect the general homogeneity of language and style 
in works published at very different times and separated from one another by 
poems in which quite other styles were adopted. 

With regard to the admitted priority of Galatians see Turner, H.D.B. i, 
p- 423; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p xxxviii. 
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of the Council he must certainly have thought out the general 
lines on which he was to defend the inclusion of Gentiles. The 
question is not referred to in the subsequent epistles to 
Thessalonica, simply because it had not arisen in that Church ; 
@ missionary and less argumentative type of letter is all that 
is needed. 

A minor objection has been found in the language of Acts 
xv. 3,1 “They [sc. Paul and Barnabas]... passed through 
both Phoenicia and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles; and they caused great joy unto all the brethren.” 
It is argued that this excludes the supposition that there was 
at this very time a grave danger of defection in the Galatian 
Church. But all that is implied in the words is that the Apostles 
told the story of their successes, and that the news was welcomed. 
The fact of the conversion of the Gentiles still remained, even 
if at the moment there was cause for anxiety. Luke, it is true, 
omits to mention the troubles with the Galatians—a far less 
significant fact than his silence about those at Corinth—but 
this makes no difference to the argument as to whether the 
Galatian difficulty arose early or late. 

With regard to Luke’s silence itself we must remember that 
he wrote at a time when these temporary disagreements had 
been settled. They loom large to us because we happen to 
have letters written at a time when they were acute. But to 
the historian, writing after a lapse of years, they may well 
have appeared comparatively unimportant. The fact that he 
mentions the differences of opinion which led to the Council, 
and such things as the deceit of Ananias and Sapphira, and the 
quarrel between Paul and Barnabas, may be enough to absolve 
him from the charge of deliberately glossing over the troubles 
of the early Church. There was, however, no reason why he 
should mention them all, nor did he write with the view of 
enabling future generations to illustrate the letters of his friend. 


1 See Maurice Jones, The New Testament in the Twentieth Century, pp. 
249 ff. 
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It may be said again that if the Council were already in 
prospect when Paul wrote the Epistle, we should still expect 
him to refer to it; and thus the old difficulty recurs in a new 
though less serious form. The answer, however, is not hard 
to find. Paul’s position at the time of the Council must 
have been that if the decision was fairly favourable to him he 
would accept it, but not otherwise; we cannot conceive of 
the writer of Galatians as ready to acquiesce if the Apostles 
had taken the side of the Judaisers.1 Hence while the Epistle 
seems to be a sketch of the arguments he was using in the con- 
troversy, he could not tie his hands by telling his converts to 
wait patiently for the result of a conference which he might 
find himself obliged to throw over. It is further quite pos- 
sible to escape the difficulty altogether by supposing that the 
Kpistle was written before the decision to go to Jerusalem was 
arrived at. 

A last objection is found in the circumcision of Timothy, 
which, it is urged, is inconceivable after the writing of Galatians. 
This, however, can hardly hold good in view of the special 
circumstances attending the case; see further p. 293 below. 

To sum up; it has been necessary to treat with some fulness 
the difficulties connected with the relation of Acts and Galatians, 
since their solution is crucial to the position of the former as a 
historical document. It has been suggested that these difficulties 
disappear almost entirely if the three points for which we have 
argued can be made good: (1) That Acts xi. and Gal. ii. refer 
to the same events; (2) that Galatians was written to the 
Churches of South Galatia; (3) that it was written before the 
Council of Acts xv. It may be maintained with some con- 
fidence that the objections are in no case serious; the positive 
arguments are derived from the prima facie evidence of both 

1 “ Lest by any means I should be running, or had run, in vain,” cannot 
be understood as implying that Paul was ready to confess that he had been 
wrong if the decision went against him. What the words mean is that such a 


decision might involve the practical failure of his work and the ruin of Gentile 
Christianity. 
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books, if only we approach that evidence without presuppositions 
which have held the field too long unchallenged. 


II. Inptrect CoIncipDENCES AND DISCREPANCIES 


The coincidences between Acts and the Pauline Epistles are 
as follows: (1) Jerusalem, not Galilee, as we should have expected 
from Mark and Matthew, became the centre of the primitive 
church. (2) Believers are called ‘ disciples,’ ‘ saints,’ ‘ brethren,’ 
but Luke, though he knows the name, agrees with Paul in not 
calling them Christians. (3) The Twelve are the rulers of the 
community; and Luke and Paul both specifically mention 
Peter and John by name. (4) Side by side with them are other 
apostles, Barnabas (Acts xiv. 14) being mentioned. (5) James 
and the other brethren of the Lord take a prominent place. 
(6) Baptism is connected with the forgiveness of sins, and is 
administered by the Apostles and others in the name of Jesus 
(Acts vil. 16, xix. 5; 1 Cor. i. 14 ff). (7) Thanksgiving 
(e¥yapioria) and the Breaking of Bread are closely connected 
(Acts xx. 7, xxvii. 35; 1 Cor. x. 16, xi. 23, xiv. 16). (8) The 
death and resurrection of Jesus hold the central place, though 
we must admit that Luke does not interpret them in the 
characteristically Pauline way. (9) The expectation of the 
Parousia is prominent both in the early chapters of Acts and 
in the earlier Pauline Epistles. Some of these coincidences 
may seem obvious and commonplace but they are significant 
collectively. 

On the North Galatian theory we of course learn nothing 
from Acts beyond the mere fact of the founding of the Church, 
but on the South Galatian theory we find several coincidences 
between Galatians and Acts xiv., e.g. in the mention of Barnabas 
as well known (Gal. 1. 1), miracles (i. 5), persecutions (iu. 4, 
v. 11, vi. 12; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 11),1 and possibly the reception 


1 Even if the Pastorals are not Pauline, this may well be one of the Pauline 
notes embodied in them. 
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of Paul as “an angel of God,” iv. 14 ff.; cf. Acts xiv. 
11, where Paul is Hermes, the messenger, or angelos, of the 
gods.+ 

Acts and the Epistles to the Thessalonians confirm one (8) 
another in the following points: the presence of a large Gentile “hang 
element in the Church (Acts xvii. 4; 1 Thess. i. 9, ii. 14), the 
hostility of the Jews (Acts xvii. 5; 1 Thess. i. 14), the close 
association of Silas and Timothy, and the stress laid by Paul 
on ‘ the kingdom’ (Acts xvii. 7; 1 Thess. 1. 12; 2 Thess. i. 5), 
with the consequent special interest in'the Parousia. 

There is sometimes supposed to be a contradiction between 
Acts and these Epistles with regard to the length of Paul’s stay 
in Thessalonica. The Epistles seem to imply that this lasted 
for some time while Acts only mentions three Sabbaths (xvii. 2). 
The latter, however, may refer only to the period of preaching 
to the Jews, and it may be reasonably argued that Luke’s 
narrative as a whole suggests a longer stay. 

A somewhat complicated, though not really important, 
question arises with regard to the movements of Timothy and 
Silas. According to Acts xvii. 14, they are left in Beroea and 
rejoin Paul at Corinth (xvii. 5). But 1 Thess. iii. 1 ff.2 seems 
to imply that they were at one time with Paul at Athens, and 
that Timothy was sent from there to Thessalonica. It is possible 
to combine the two accounts by supposing that Timothy and 
Silas did in fact rejoin Paul at Athens, and that Timothy was 
sent away again to Thessalonica, and Silas on some other 
mission, perhaps to Philippi, both meeting Paul again at 
Corinth. If this be the explanation, we admit that Luke was 
either not accurately informed of the movements of Paul’s 
companions, or else expressed himself badly. This point is 
of so little importance to the historian that he may well be 





1 This need not imply that Paul would have acknowledged Hermes as an 
angel of God. 

2 “Wherefore when we could no longer forbear we thought it good to be 
left behind at Athens alone; and sent Timothy our brother . . . to establish 
you. . . . But when Timothy came even now unto us from you.. .” 





(c) Corinth. 
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forgiven if he did not consider meticulous accuracy to be 
required.1 fr 

Paul’s work at Corinth coincided with a period of weakness 
and depression (1 Cor. ii. 3, “‘ And I came to you,’’), which is 
readily explained by his experiences in Europe and his failure 
at Athens as narrated in Acts; he needed a special vision to 
encourage him (Acts xviii. 9 ff., ‘fear not’). Special references 
are made to his practice of continuing to work at his trade 
(xvii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 15 ff.; for other references see Acts xx. 34; 
1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 7). Crispus is a prominent convert 
(Acts xviii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14); Aquila and Priscilla are known 
at Corinth (xviii. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 19), and have moved to Ephesus 
Acts xviii. 18 ff.).2. The presence of Apollos in Corinth (1 Cor. 
i, 12, etc.), though only for a short time, since xvi. 12 mentions. 
him at Ephesus, is attested by Acts xviii. 27, and Luke’s mention 
of his visit to Achaia may indicate that he was aware that it 
had had important consequences. Apollos was evidently in a 
sense responsible for the divisions referred to in 1 Corinthians, 
and Luke may be hinting at these in this passage, though he 
makes no further reference to them.? A final visit to Corinth 
by way of Macedonia is attested both by Acts xx. 1, and 2 Cor. 
il. 12,4 while Acts xx. 3 ff. explains why Paul returned the same 
way and did not carry out his intention of going direct from 
Corinth to Jerusalem (2 Cor. i. 16). 

The reference in 1 Cor. xv. 32 is hardly to the affair of 


* E. von Dobschiitz holds that Timothy and Silas were stopped from coming, 
to Athens by a message from Paul sending them elsewhere, and that they did 
not actually rejoin him till he was at Corinth; but 1 Thess. iii. He pao that 
Paul had not previously been alone. 

* The Sosthenes of 1 Cor. i. 1, is probably not identical with the Sosthenes 
of Acts xviii. 17, who is a Jew, and hostile to Paul, unless it be supposed 
that he afterwards became a convert and migrated to Ephesus. ‘ The name 
Sosthenes was not rare among the Greeks ”’ (Wendt). 

8 In the same way we hear nothing in Acts of the trouble dealt with in 
2 Corinthians and of the implied journeys and missions “ssp Ephesus and 
Corinth. 

“1 Cor. xvi. 5 may refer to an earlier visit or to a flu _ was not 
carried out; see 2 Cor. i. 15 fff. 
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i | Demetrius, in Acts xix., since Paul did not figure directly in it. 
_ It may refer to some danger or imprisonment about which Acts is 
silent; cf. 2 Cor. i. 8, xi. 23. For the relation of 1 Corinthians 


to the Council, see above, pp. 274 f. 

Romans and Acts agree in implying that at the time the 
Epistle was written Paul wished to visit Rome, but had been 
unable to do so (Acts xix. 21; Rom. i. 13, xv. 23); the passage 


-in Acts emphasises precisely the point he mentions himself, 


that he must first visit Jerusalem.1 A somewhat perplexing 
difficulty arises from the language of Acts xxviii. 21 ff.,2 where 


the Jews in Rome are represented as knowing nothing of Paul 


or even of Christianity except that “it is everywhere spoken 
against.’’ It is argued that this is inconsistent with the epistle, 
which implies the existence of a Christian Church in Rome, 


comprising a Jewish as well as a Greek element, and interested 


in the relation between Christianity and the Law: in view of 
this, it is hard to believe that there had been no collisions between 
Jews and Christians in Rome, or that the former could have 
been entirely ignorant of the new religion. The explanation 
of Luke’s language may be that the Jews in Rome were in fact 
less hostile than elsewhere, while for reasons of their own they 
disavowed acquaintance with Christianity. At any rate, the 
statement is not one which a writer—least of all a late writer 
with Romans before him—would be likely to invent, though he 
may, of course have misunderstood the position of the Roman 
Jews. Acts ii. 10 and xxviii. 15 show that Luke did in fact 
recognise the existence of Christianity in Rome before Paul’s 
visit. 

There are somewhat remarkable coincidences in the names 

* “ Tf we closely compare Acts xix. 21 with Rom. xv. 23-25, we are astonished 
at the completeness of coincidencé in the two passages” (Harnack, Neue 
Untersuchungen zur Apg. p. 49, n. 1 (Eng. trans., Date of the Acts and the Synoptic 
Gospels, p. 69, n. 2)). 

2 See on this passage Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, p. 92, n. 3 (Eng. trans., 
Luke the Physician, pp. 130 ff. n.). 

* The words of Suetonius (Claud. 25), ‘‘ Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue 


tumultugntes Roma expulit,” certainly suggest such collisions. 
VOL. II U 
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of minor characters in the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. Apollos, 
Aquila and Priscilla, and Timothy have already been referred 
to. There is no reason to doubt the identity of the Silas of Acts 
with the Silvanus! of 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 19. 
In the list in Acts xx. 4 f., Sopater is probably the Sosipater of 
Rom. xvi. 21; Aristarchus (cf. xix. 29, xxvii. 2) is mentioned 
in Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24 ; Tychicus occurs in Col. iv. 7, Eph. vi. 
21, 2 Tim. iv. 12, Titus iii. 12 ; Trophimus (cf. xxi. 29) in 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, while Gaius of Derbe might be identical with the Gaius 
of Rom. xvi. 23, though the name is common.” On the other 
hand, the Secundus of Acts xx. is not elsewhere mentioned, 
a fact which suggests that the list is not made up of names taken 
at random from the Pauline Epistles. A similar conclusion may 
be drawn from the omission in Acts of the names of Titus and 
Luke. 

The references in Acts and in the Epistles to the collection 
for the Saints afford an example of undesigned coincidence, 
in the language of psychical research ‘ a cross-correspondence,’ 
being quite incidental and yet supplementing one another in 
a very remarkable manner. Luke says nothing about the 
bringing of alms as the main reason of Paul’s last journey to 
Jerusalem until xxiv. 17, where it appears clearly.2 On the 
other hand, in the Epistles of this period there are frequent 
references showing the importance Paul attached to the collection 
and the trouble he took in securing contributions from all his 
Churches (Rom. xv. 25 ff.; 1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. vii. ix.). The 
charge and promise of Gal. ii. 10 explain why Paul felt himself 


1 The view of Weizsacker is that a Jerusalem Silas has been substituted 
for the Pauline Silvanus as a companion of Paul in order to emphasise his close 
connection with the Jerusalem Church. But if they were really different 
persons, the natural thing would have been for the writer of Acts to complete 
the identification by using the name Silvanus instead of the ambiguous Silas. 

2 But not with the Gaius of Acts xix. 29, who is a Macedonian, or the 
Corinthian of 1 Cor. i. 14; the Gaius of Rom. xvi. 23 is generally identified 
with the latter. The point depends on the provenance of Romans xvi. 

3 Wendt suggests that the diaxovia of xx. 24 may have originally (7.e. in 
the supposed source) referred to this. 
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especially bound to this work, a point which Acts does not 
mention. In the light of these references, it becomes clear that 
the companions of Paul (Acts xx. 4) whose presence is not ex- 
plained, are, in fact, the delegates chosen by the Churches (1 Cor. 
xvi. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 18 ff.). There is no serious difficulty in the 
fact that Paul in Acts xxiv. 17 speaks of the collection as a gift 
to the Jewish nation; it was intended specifically for Jewish 
Christians, and the Church was regarded as the true representa- 
tive of the nation. 
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TIl. Toe GENERAL PRESENTATION OF PauL In AcTS 


Is the description in Acts of Paul’s conduct inconsistent with ee va 
the Epistles ?1 Before entering into detail the right point of 
view must be sought. If we confine our attention to Galatians, 
an Epistle written in the heat of controversy, we obtain a very 
one-sided impression of Paul’s attitude. Both Corinthians and 
Romans contain indications of a more moderate standpoint, 
particularly when it comes to practical matters (see especially 
1 Cor. ix. 20), while even Galatians itself shows that Paul’s 
own conduct was open to the charge of inconsistency. The fact 
was that he never forgot that he was a Jew, nor did he throw 
off altogether the effects of his early training. The wider the 
breach between his nation and Christianity, the more burning 

__ was his patriotic love, and the stronger the stress laid on the 
' real privileges of the Jew (Rom. ix., x.). His behaviour did 
not arise from a desire for accommodation so much as from a 
certain illogicality inherent in his position. He never drew the 
conclusion that the-Jewish Christian should cease to be a Jew or 


1 For a very full treatment of the question see Harnack, Newe Unter- 
‘suchungen zur AG, etc. (Eng. trans., Date of the Acts, etc.), chap. ii.; Pfleiderer, 
Paulinism, ii. pp. 242 ff., both of whom defend the general presentation as 
given in Acts. For a statement of the case on the other side, see Jiilicher, 
Neue Linien i. d. Kritik d. evangel. Uberlief. pp. 59 £. (quoted by Harnack, 
pp. 25 f. (Eng. trans. p. 36)). 
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hold himself exempt from the Law.! This conclusion was 
drawn by a later generation and was no doubt implied in Paul’s 
own teaching, especially in Galatians, but in a time of transition 
few men are entirely consistent or prepared to work out their 
principles to their logical issue when they run counter to long- 
established modes of thought. What Paul opposed in the Law 
was mainly its exclusiveness. The essential things for which 
he contended were the liberty of the Gentiles and the duty of 
the Jewish Christians to accept them as brethren. Here Acts 
suggests no tendency to compromise. It remains to examine 
the details of the objection. | 

It is suggested that the view of Acts according to which Paul 
made it his practice to appeal first to Jews on his missionary 
journeys, and to preach in the synagogues as long as he was 
allowed to do so, is inconsistent with the arrangement made 
in Gal. ii. that he should go to the Gentiles and Peter to the 
Jews. But in any case, as the evidence of the Epistles shows, 
the separation of spheres spoken of here cannot be taken as more 
than a vague working agreement. It cannot have implied that 
Peter was never to preach to Gentiles or Paul to Jews. We find 
the former in the Gentile Churches of Antioch and, probably, 
Corinth. For though there must always be some doubt on the 
point, the mention in 1 Corinthians of a party of Cephas raises a 
presumption that Peter had been in Corinth, though it does not 
of course follow that he at once preached to the heathen. Simi- 
larly at Antioch Peter clearly mixed at first with all the Christians, 
though he afterwards had scruples (cf. Gal. ii. 11 f.). Once more 
this does not necessarily mean that he immediately preached to 
unconverted heathen, but the influence of Gentile Christians 


1 See to the contrary Gal. v. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 18. An interesting parallel may 
be found in the position of Luther. He began with a moderate position, and 
it was only force of circumstances which compelled him to go further. “ Only 
gradually did he reach the position that a man can be saved apart from the 
Pope; and he ended by saying that a man cannot be saved unless he opposes 
the Pope” (A. Plummer, The Continental Reformation, p. 102). Paul was less 
logical, 
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would inevitably bring him into contact with their unconverted 
friends. Paul, on his side, includes Jews in his letters, and is 
obviously concerned with them; the arrangement was clearly 
understood as admitting of some overlapping. It was in fact 
inevitable that Paul should begin by preaching in the synagogues 
when he reached a fresh city, since it was there that he would 
find the ‘ God-fearers’ who formed the nucleus of each new 
Church. | 

The acceptance of the Conciliar decrees has been implicitly 
dealt with already (see above, pp. 273 ff.). If the Western text be 
adopted, there is, of course, no difficulty. But with the ordinary 
reading the restrictive clauses are not to be interpreted as though 
they laid down a minimum of law necessary to salvation ; this, 
indeed, Paul could never have acknowledged. They are 
rather the practical recognition of certain usages, very possibly 
usages which already existed, intended to facilitate intercourse 
between the two sections of the Church; to them the Paul of 
the Galatian Epistle might readily agree. 

The circumcision of Timothy (Acts xvi. 3) laid Paul open to 
a charge of inconsistency. This is naturally bound up with 
the vexed question whether Titus! was circumcised or not. 
However, in neither case had he yielded to the prejudices of the 
Judaisers in the Church. In view of what has been said above 
with regard to the peculiar, if we will the inconsistent, position 
Paul was bound to adopt at a time of transition, it is impossible 
to maintain that he could never have circumcised a half Jew, 
whether before or after the writing of Galatians. 

With regard to Paul’s vow at Corinth (Acts xviii. 18), there 
is some doubt as to its nature, and also whether it was, in 
fact, taken by Paul or Aquila. Assuming the former, whatever 
the reason of the fact and of its mention by Luke, it must be 
considered in connection with Paul’s similar action at Jerusalem. 
It is here that the objections as to the behaviour attributed to 


1 The text of Gal. ii. 3 ff. is very doubtful, 


Paul at 
Jerusalem. 
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Paul in Acts are at their strongest,! and it may at once be 
admitted that there is much obscurity in the narrative of Acts 
xxi. 17 ff. But, as we have seen, it is clear from the Epistles 
that Paul lived as a Jew among Jews, and never urged them 
to abandon their nationality. Hence Luke’s object was not so 
much to show that Paul was a strict Jew, but that he was still 
so far in sympathy with Judaism as to be able to take his part 
in a religious rite which did not compromise his principles. The 
false report of v. 21 which is thus to be refuted concerns his 
attitude towards Jews, not Gentile Christians. Paul’s action 
does not necessarily imply that he himself had taken a vow, still 
less that he recognised the ceremonial law as a means of securing 
salvation ; it is precisely the réle that could be played by any 
liberal sympathiser with Judaism like Agrippa.? The action 
was performed at a period when Paul was anxious to avoid any 
formal breach with the Mother Church of Jerusalem, and if 
possible to win his nation (cf. Romans). Further, as both 
Pfleiderer and Harnack? point out, Luke’s silence as to any 
further help or support of Paul on the part of the Jewish 
Christians is strongly against the view that the whole incident 
is an invention due to a ‘tendency’ to over-emphasise the 
friendly relations between the two. The difficulty is psycho- 
logical rather than historical. 

With respect to Paul’s attendance at feasts, if this seems to be 
inconsistent with Gal. iv. 10, so is 1 Cor. xvi. 2 (cf. Rom. xiv. 
5 ff.). Paul’s object in visiting Jerusalem at the festal seasons 
may have been to meet friends from all quarters of the world, 
though he had also the idea of proving publicly that he had not 
broken entirely with Judaism. 


1 Cf. pp. 320 f. 

2 See Josephus, Ant. XIX. 6. 1, where Agrippa “ ordered that many of the 
Nazirites should have their heads shorn,” i.e. paid for their sacrifices. Was 
Paul’s action, as Harnack suggests, a way of expending part of the contribu- 
tion he had brought ? 

3 Paulinism, ii. p. 245; Date of the Acts, pp. 51, 81. 

4 The fact that a man may desire to spend Easter in Rome does not imply 
a complete sympathy with the teaching and practice of Roman Catholicism. 
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of Paul, not only must his teaching as represented therein be 
clearly and exclusively ‘ Pauline,’ but the teaching of Acts as a 
whole must fit in with the same scheme. The fallacy is obvious ; 
Luke may have admired the Apostle without really understand- 
ing him or accepting his full system, and there is certainly no 
reason to expect the whole of Acts, or the Third Gospel, to be 
impregnated with more than a mild solution of Paulinism. 
The controversial Epistles do not represent Paul’s normal 
missionary preaching ; of this the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
are a far better type. And with regard to the representation 
in Acts of the teaching of Paul himself it must be borne in 
mind that a companion of Paul might well have composed 
speeches for his hero, though indeed many have seen traces of 
Pauline thought in these. In the speech in the synagogue at 
Pisidian Antioch the first part is obviously a repetition of the 
sort of arguments put into the mouth of Stephen in Acts vi. 
Yet in the second part there are clear affinities with Galatians 
and Romans.* 

The speech at Athens is more important, especially in regard 
to the theory of Norden propounded in his Agnostos Theos, 
that it is based on a conventional type of preaching. But this 
is discussed elsewhere.2 The speech, moreover, has a parallel 
in Rom. ii. when Paul appeals to the natural religious conscious- 
ness of the Gentile world. 

With regard to the later speeches the main difficulty is con- 
nected with the line of defence adopted by Paul in Acts xxii. 
6, xxiv. 2], xxvi. 5 ff., where he tries to enlist the sympathy of 


1 Cf., for instance, the allusions to the Promise in Acts xiii. 23, 32, with 
Galatians, the phrase “‘ the fullness of time ” in Acts xiii. 27, 33, with Gal. iv. 4, 
and the ‘tree’ (used of the Cross) in xiii. 29 with Gal. iii. 13. The words 
in xiii. 38, ‘‘ By him every one that believeth is justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses,” can be interpreted as 
meaning that the gospel is complementary to the Law. But this is not certain, 
and even if this be the meaning, it might be a contemporary’s misconception 
of Paul’s difficult and subtle doctrine. 

2 See pp. 330 ff. and commentary ad loc. 


It has often been assumed that if Acts is by a companion Paul's 
teaching 
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the Pharisees by suggesting that the only question at issue is 
the Resurrection of the dead. It is argued that this is disin- 
genuous and unworthy of Paul, and that we cannot conceive 
him thus minimising his divergence from the Pharisees. But 
such a touch, if not authentic, must come from a period and 
author interested in suggesting a rapprochement between Chris- 
tianity and Pharisaism. There are, however, in later times, few, if 
any traces of such tendency ; on the contrary, each decade shows 
an increasing desire on both sides to emphasise the gulf between 
the Christian and the Jew. It is therefore probable that this line 
of defence was that actually adopted by Paul. We know 
from Romans that this was just the period when he was especially 
eager and hopeful with regard to the conversion of his nation. 
It was quite natural that he should over-emphasise the position 
that Christianity was after all only the logical and historical 
development of Judaism, and argue that all turned on the 
resurrection, a belief which he shared with some of his opponents.1 
Just as the Church is the true Israel, so is he himself the true 
Pharisee.2 And if there was any disingenuousness in the 
argument the difficulty is moral, not historical. 

Jiilicher ® finds in the Paul of Acts ‘“‘a colourless rhetorical 
representative of average Christianity”; his portraiture is 
“ woefully deficient and poor, just because it preserves absolutely 
nothing of the peculiar characteristics of the man”; the writer 
has not been able to “ introduce into his portrait even one of 
the grand and noble characteristics of the Apostle,” the conclu- 
sion of course being that Acts cannot be regarded as a historical 
work by a companion of Paul. It is evident that we are 
here on ground where subjective considerations play a very large 


1 Tn the same way a Christian Scientist might, and in fact often does, try to 
conciliate Church opinion by arguing that he is only insisting on the reality of 
prayer and the supremacy of spirit over matter. 

2 It is possible that this is suggested in the phrase of Gal. i. 15: “ Separated 
me from my mother’s womb.” 

8 As quoted by Harnack (see above, p. 291): for Harnack’s brief reply on 
this point, see op. cit. p. 89. 
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. part. It will probably be agreed that Luke’s forte is not char- 


acter-drawing ; he is interested rather in facts. But, none the 
less, the portrait of Paul is correct so far as it goes. We have 


tried to show that there is nothing in Acts which is really un- 


worthy of the Paul of the Epistles ; nor can the hero of the ship- 
wreck narrative be described as a purely conventional or colourless 
figure. In the farewell at Ephesus we have a good example of 
the Apostle’s love of his Churches, a characteristic which is very 
prominent in the Epistles, while the Barnabas episode (Acts xv. 
37 ff.) illustrates his stern insistence on his own point of view. 
And throughout the story there runs that combination of the 
mystical and practical elements in Paul which is generally 
recognised as his peculiar characteristic. We have no right to 
demand more than this from a companion of the Apostle. 

To sum up: we have devoted considerable space to the details 
of the relationship between Acts and the Pauline Epistles since 
apart from them it is easy to paint an impressive picture in 
general terms, either of agreement or contrast; the real test 
can only be found in the details. One result at least stands out ; 
Acts is independent of the Epistles.1 It neither uses them nor 
corrects them in such a way as to suggest that they are before 
the writer. On the other hand, there is a sufficiently remarkable 
general agreement in the picture of early Christianity, in the 
doings of Paul and his companions, and in the conception of 
his work and teaching. It is true that there are also apparent 
contradictions, but these are mainly on minor points; if the 
cautions suggested above (p. 265) be borne in mind they do not 
affect the general credibility of Acts, or destroy the possibility 
of its coming from a companion of the Apostle. The most 
critical point is the story of Acts xv., and even here, as we have 
tried to show, there is a fair'and reasonable solution of the diffi- 
culty, a solution not forced by any apologetic necessity, but 
suggested by Galatians itself. 


1 Hn, Bib., s.v. Acts, col. 42. Moffatt, Intr. Lit. N.7. p. 300, argues that 
there is no special resemblance in vocabulary between the two. 


Summary. 


III 
THE CASE AGAINST THE TRADITION 
By H. WinpiscH 


THE tradition that Luke, the pupil of Paul, wrote the third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles was thoroughly first dis- 
puted by the Tiibingen School, who fortified their position with 
a mass of evidence and incisive criticism.1 

Preparatory work had been done by M. Schneckenburger in 
his Uber den Zweck der Avpostelgeschichte (1841). For although 
he held fast to the trustworthiness and traditional authorship 
of Acts, he nevertheless attempted to prove that it is an historical 
work with the special purpose of defending Paul against his 
Judaistic opponents. He argued that only this special purpose 
will account for the peculiar selection of incidents, for the 
theological colouring which appears in the attribution to Peter 
of distinctly Pauline characteristics, and to Paul of Judaistic 
tendencies, and in general for the assimilation of the two chief 
Apostles to each other and for the frequency, in the last chapters, 
of Paul’s speeches in his own defence.? 


1 Chief works: F. Ch. Baur, Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845, English 
translation by Menzies, 1873, 1875; Ed. Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichie nach ihrem 
Inhalt und Ursprung untersucht, 1854; cf. ii. p. 72 ff., English translation 
by J. Dare, 1875, together with a translation of F. Overbeck’s valuable 
essay (1870) in De Wette’s Handbuch, in Williams and Norgate’s Theological 
Translation Fund Library; Schwegler, Geschichte des nach-apostolischen 
Zeitalters, 1846. 

2 In his Paulus (1845), p. 5 ff., Baur refers directly to Schneckenburger. He 
acknowledges the reasonableness of Schneckenburger’s fundamental methods 
of approach, but would carry them on further, alleging that Luke’s authorship 
is inconsistent with his results. Cf. also Schwegler, Nachapost. Zeitalter, ii. 
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Following out these ideas consistently, Baur and his school oa School 
subjected the Acts of the Apostles to their investigations, which primey 
included all early Christian literature, and tested it everywhere 
for such special purposes (T'endenzen). What D. F. Strauss had 
done for the Gospels with his destructive criticism of their 
narratives, Baur and Zeller accomplished for Acts. But they 
did not limit themselves, as Strauss had done, to the narratives, 
but strove especially to make clear the untrustworthiness of the 
speeches. The element of greatness in the Tiibingen criticism 
is to be found in the unity of the fundamental ideas by which 
it is dominated. We have to deal not with a rationalistic 
criticism of details, but with a brilliantly chosen point of view 
from which to examine and interpret the whole of the apostolic 
and post-apostolic age. In accordance with the Hegelian watch- 
word that all which happens is determined by the sequence, 
Thesis, antithesis, synthesis, the Tiibingen School constructed 
two periods; the first was one of embittered conflict between Paul 
and the Judaisers, who were at one with the original Apostles ; 
and the second was a period of conciliation, which gradually made 
itself effective and marked the transition from primitive Chris- 
tianity to Catholicism. Acts was classed under the documents 
of a conciliatory character. The Tiibingen School argued that 
by a falsification of all the transmitted data, it painted a picture 
of complete harmony in thought and deed. From the beginning 
the original Apostles plan missions to the Gentiles ; Peter per- 
forms the first baptism of a Gentile, and justifies it with success 
before the original congregation ; in common with James he 
_ brings about the complete recognition of Paul’s missionary work 
among the Gentiles, except that a measure of ritualistic observ- 
___ance is imposed upon the Gentiles, to which Paul obediently 
submits. On the other hand, Paul appears as a true Jewish 





p- 75. Still greater agreement with Baur is to be seen in K. Schrader, Der 
Aposiel Paulus, vol. v., 1836, and Aug. Gfrérer, Geschichte des Urchristentums, 
ii., “Die heilige Sage,”’ 1838, (1) pp. 383-452; (2) pp. 244-47. Both scholars 
have disputed the trustworthiness of the Acts and the authorship of Luke, but 
they have had no influence upon the evolution of the criticism. 
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Christian, unshakably faithful to the hopes and customs of his 
people ; as the reward of this conservatism he is recognised by 
all as the co-equal of the other Apostles. For this assertion 
evidence is to be found in the fact that in Acts miracles of the 
same value are ascribed to him as to Peter. If this is a fair 
picture of the special purposes (Z'endenzen) to be found in Acts, 
then a comparison of this delineation with the four Pauline 
Kpistles accepted as genuine by the Tiitbingen School (Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal.) shows clearly that throughout the whole 
document the facts have been tampered with. The historical 
Paul was an irreconcilable anti-Judaist. The original Apostles 
had to take him exactly as he was without dictating anything 
to him whatsoever ; the mission to the Gentiles was rejected by 
the primitive congregation and assigned to Paul alone; all his 
life long Paul had to suffer under the attacks of the Judaisers. 
The obvious conclusion was that it is not possible to consider 
Luke the author of Acts ; only a later comer could have produced 
such a document. No pupil of Paul could have falsified his 
own memories of Paul and his doctrines, corrected the import 
of his letters, invented miracles for his glorification, and on the 
| other hand denied his autonomy, liberty, and independence. 
Antagonism § The dispute which grew out of the position taken by the 
Patines Tiibingen School was long carried on. The opponents of the 
theory. Tiibingen School held their criticism of Acts to be exaggerated, 
endeavoured to harmonise the narrative of Acts with the testi- 
mony of the Pauline Epistles, and attributed to the sources which 
Luke used or to the inaccuracy of his memory anything which 
might be found incredible. The assumption that there were dis- 
tortions of fact for special purposes was most vigorously rejected. 
Present The notion that Biblical criticism has constantly to be on 
ec guard against the influence of special purposes in the documents 
which it investigates (Tendenzkritik) has been given up more and 
more in the course of years even among the friends of courageous 
criticism. We no longer talk about the policy of union, or 
about the deliberate assimilation of the pictures of the two 
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apostles. Nevertheless, Luke’s authorship of Acts is denied. 
The chief positions maintained to-day are: (1) The separation 
of the ‘we’ source, which was the work of a companion of 
Paul, probably Luke, from the other material which the actual 
author of Acts has combined with it. (2) The demonstration 
that the author of Acts was unfamiliar with the general trend 
of primitive Christianity ; that, for example, he does not under- 
stand the gift of tongues—hence his presentation of the miracle 
of Pentecost-—and represents, contrary to the historical facts, 
the original Apostles as initiating the missions to the Gentiles. 
(3) The demonstration that the author of Acts is ignorant 
of the peculiar character of Paul, obliterates his anti-Judaism, 
leaves unnoticed or reproduces in a completely distorted form 
the experiences that were decisive for him, especially his con- 
flicts, and does all this not so much because he has some special 
purpose in mind as because he is naively of the opinion that 
complete harmony prevailed between Paul and the original 
Apostles.t 

A new phase in the conflict about the author of Acts was 
recently introduced by A. von Harnack.2 He believes that, 
once the critical point of view of the Tiibingen School has been 
given up, the retention of their denial of the authorship to Luke 
is inconsistent and can only be founded on prejudice or an in- 
ability to think psychologically. Harnack is far from defending 


1 Cf. A. Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 1906, p. 391 ff.; P. W. 
Schmiedel, ‘Acts of the Apostles” in Hncycl. Bibl. pp. 37-57; P. W. Schmidt, 
Die Apostelgeschichte bea De Wette, Overbeck und bei Adolf Harnack, 1910; P. 
Wendland, “‘ Die Literaturformen des Neuen Testaments ” (Lietzmann’s Handb. 
zum N.T. i. (2) p. 314 ff.); H. H. Wendt, “Die Apostelgeschichte’’ (Meyer’s 
Commentar, iii. 9th ed.), 1913; W. Brickner, Prot. Monatshefte, 1911, pp. 
139 ff., 179 ff., 219 ff., 270 ff., etc.; G. Hoennicke, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1913, 
p. 18 ff. 

* Lukas der Arzt, 1906; Die Apostelgeschichte, 1908; Neue Untersuchungen 
zur Apostelgeschichte und zur Abfassungszeit der synoptischen Evangelien, 1911. Cf. 
concerning these, Schiirer, Theol. Literaturzeit. 1906, p. 405 ff.; C. Clemen, Theol. 
Rundschau, 1907, p. 97 ff.; Hibbert Journal, viii. pp. 780-799; W. Briickner, 
Prot. Monatshefie, 1911, l.c.; P. W. Schmidt 1.c.; W. Bousset, Theol. Rundschau, 
1908, p. 185 ff.; A. Jiilicher, “‘ Die jiidischen Schranken des Harnackschen 
Paulus,” Prot. Monatshefte, 1913, pp. 1-20; M. Jones, The N.T. in the 20th 
Century, 1914, p. 227 ff. 
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the credibility of the whole book when he defends its authen- 
ticity. He thinks that Luke was a credulous practitioner of 
medicine who was delighted to propagate the stories of miracles 
which were told him. But the representation of Paul seems to 
him on the whole to be correct. His chief arguments are the 
following: (1) The so-called ‘we’ source comes from the 
author of the whole Lucan historical work, as is shown by the 
linguistic and stylistic unity.t (2) The Jewish-Christian char- 
acter of the narratives and speeches, the importance attached 
to the original apostles, etc., are to be explained by the fact that 
Luke, the converted Gentile, held the Old Testament and the 
revealed Jewish religion in high respect.2 (3) The Jewish- 
Christian garb in which Paul appears in word and deed corre- 
sponds on the whole to the historical truth. Critics are inclined 
to exaggerate the freedom and the anti-Judaism of Paul. On 
the basis of the Epistles it can be demonstrated that Paul as far 
as he personally was concerned and in his hopes continued to be 
a genuine Jewish-Christian.? To the contention that the Paul 
of Acts is not really the true Paul, it can be answered that Luke, 
though a friend of Paul, was no ‘ Paulinist,’ 4 and was hardly 
able to conceive sympathetically and to the full the true nature 
of the great apostle. 

Harnack set Biblical criticism new tasks to accomplish. 
Every new investigator of the problem of the authorship must 
learn from him, and must meet his arguments. 

While the authenticity and integrity of the most important 
of the epistles of Paul are taken for granted by the scholars 
who are under the influence of the Tiibingen School, and are 
used by them as a basis for discussing the credibility and 
authenticity of Acts, there have been scholars, notably among 
the Dutch, who have exactly reversed the presuppositions of the 
problem. They deny the authenticity of all the epistles and 
maintain that the representation of Paul as found in Acts is 


1 Cf. Lukas der Arzt, p. 28 ff.; Newe Untersuchungen, p. 1 ff. 
2 Cf. Lukas der Arzt, p. 91. 
8 Cf. Newe Untersuch. pp. 21-62. 4 Cf. Lukas der Arzt, p. 99 ff. 
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nearer the actual historical truth than the one in the Epistles. 
The reasons for this opinion are very various; the following 
are probably the essential ones: (1) The Paul of the Epistles is 
so superior in his christology to the synoptic tradition and so 
radical in his antinomism that he cannot possibly have been a 
younger contemporary of the Apostles. Decades were necessary 
before the evolution of the original Jewish-Christian Gospel had 
reached the point where Judaism could be done away with. 
The historical Paul cannot at best have advocated more advanced 
ideas than the doctrines and principles of the Paul of Acts. 
But these very doctrines and principles cannot be harmonised 
with those of the Epistles except in so far as they already represent 
a post-Pauline standpoint. 

In the place of the Hegel-Baur watchwords—thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis—the Dutch radicals have put the principle of Slow 
Evolution from Conservatism to Radicalism. The same phen- 
omena which the Tiibingen School interpreted as indicative of a 
desire for union and conciliation, are held by the Radicals to 
be intermediate stages of the evolutionary process. 

(2) They hold that the form no less than the content forbids 
the belief that the Epistles are authentic Pauline productions. 
They are not unified, but patched and interpolated, as general 
quite incomprehensible and impossible as letters. How could 
the Christians of Galatia have understood the dialectics of the 
Hpistle bearing their name? When would anybody ever have 
sent as a letter such a dogmatic disquisition as the Epistle to 
the Romans? Every effort to discover the conditions out of 
which the Epistles might have arisen, the circumstances of the 
persons to whom they are addressed, the relation of the writer 
to them, has been quite fruitless. 


1 Main works: Bauer, Kritik der paulinischen Briefe, 1852; Loman, 
Quaestiones Paulinae Theol. Tijdschr., 1882 ff.; A. Pierson and S, A. Naber, 
Verisimilia, 1886; van Manen, Paulus, i. 1890, ii. 1891, iii. 1896; R. 
Steck, Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Hchthert untersucht, 1888. Cf. the paragraphs 
by van Manen, in “ Paul,” Encycl. Bibl. pp. 3620-3638 ; G. A. van den Bergh 
van Eysinga, Die holldndische radikale Kritik des neuen Testaments, 1912. The 
same author’s Radical Views about the New Testament, 1912. 
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The entrance of the school of radical criticism into the dis- 
cussion of the credibility and authenticity of Acts lends a new 
aspect to the whole situation, which, while it complicated the 
problem, increases its interest. To be sure, the Radicals do not 
dream of ascribing Acts to Luke, but they compel us to recon- 
sider ever anew the question of the relation of the ‘ Pauline’ 
Paul and the ‘ Lucan’ Paul. 


Considerations of space render it impossible to treat in detail 
all the critical questions of importance for the problem of 
authorship, but as any opinion about the author depends entirely 
on the other problems of literary criticism connected with Acts, 
a brief consideration of the following propositions is essential : 

(1) First comes confidence in the reliability of the ‘we’ in 
the so-called ‘we’ sections (xvi. 10-17, xx. 4-16, xxi. 1-18, 
xxvil. 1-xxvili. 16). The effort has been made indeed to explain 
the ‘we’ as a literary fiction on the part of the author,? but 
the simplicity and the comprehensibility of the ‘we’ narra- 
tives in contradistinction to all the others is, in my opinion, a 
sufficient proof of their genuineness. 

The question of the extent of the ‘ we’ narrative must be 
left undecided. There are three possible assumptions : (a) While 
only the above-mentioned sections are to be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the ‘ we’ narrative, they are to be conceived of as 
fragments of an originally more extended itinerary. (b) To the 
‘we’ narrative belong still more extensive parts of the other 
reports about Paul, perhaps also parts of the narratives the scene 


1 The ‘we’ in the £-text xi. 28 I do not believe to be genuine. Cf. 
Harnack, Sitzwngsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1899, pp. 316-327, though 
many scholars are of a different opinion. Cf., for example, Zahn, Hinl. in das 
N.T. ii. p. 338; Die Apostelg. p. 377 ff. 

* Thus B. Bauer, Die Avostelg., 1850, R. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische 
Wundererzihlungen, p. 54, and in Iberg’s Newe Jahrbiicher f. d. Klass. Alterium, 
1913, i. p. 417 f.) has recently expressed critical doubts and gives analogous 
cases of fictitious ‘I’ and ‘ we,’ but he is unwilling to deny that the ‘ we’ 
in Acts has reference to actual personal experiences. : 

8 Cf. Jiilicher, Hinl. in d. N.T. p. 405 ff. 
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_ of whose action is in Antioch and Jerusalem. (c) By the ‘ we’ 
is to be understood the author of the whole book, who therefore 
must have made use of his diary or was narrating from memory 
his own personal experiences.? Since it is generally assumed 
that the ‘I’ who is concealed behind the ‘we’ sections, is 
Luke, the acknowledgment of the validity of the third point 
of view would solve our problem in advance in agreement with 
the traditional belief. The decision of this question must be 
reserved. 

(2) With apparent leaning toward the traditional view, 
attention must be called to the pervasive lexical, stylistic, and 
redactional unity of Acts as it has been demonstrated by the 
representatives of the most varied points of view, and, what is 
especially important, with the inclusion of the ‘ we’ sections.? 
_ This assumption is far from settling the main problem in advance 
in favour of the tradition. The actual state of affairs permits 
here again two possibilities: the first, that the eye-witness who 
is speaking in the ‘ we’ sections did actually write the whole 
book; and the second, that the ‘we’ sections represent one 
of the sources which an author, not the ‘I’ of the narrative, 
combined with other sources, and in the process created a literary 
unity out of the whole by revising all the sources to conform to 
his own style and language. Our decision and the reasons for 
it must again be withheld. 

(3) Closely involved with the question of the (relative) unity 
of Acts is the question of its homogeneity. with the Third 
Gospel, which has been disputed frequently without. adequate 


* Spitta, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1891 (Source A); J. Weiss, Uber Absicht 
und lit. Charakter der Apg. pp. 34-51; H. Wendt, Die Apg. pp. 15-40; Ed. 
Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 313 ff. 

* This is the traditional conservative opinion recently defended by Harnack 
(cf. above). Cf. also Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the N.T. 2nd ed. 
pp. 294-296. 

* Cf. Ed. Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, pp. 387-413; van Manen, Paulus, 
i. 1-17; Th. Zahn, Hinleitung in das N.T. 3rd ed. ii. pp. 415-425, 442-446, 
498 ff.; Ad. Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, p. 29 ff.; Moffatt, Introduction, p. 297 fi. ; 
Sir John Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 2nd ed. pp. 182-189—the first edition 
of this work appeared in 1899. 
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reason.! But lexical, stylistic, and material points of contact 
between the two prove that both documents derive from the 
same author, so that Acts i. 1 is not a fiction. In this case 
again we do not anticipate the decision of the question whether 
Luke was this author or whether it was some unknown person 
who only used a writing of Luke’s. 

(4) Acts, which in this also is similar to the Third Gospel, 
contains both accounts of events developed in legendary form 
or even legendary inventions, and freely composed speeches. 
Harnack especially has correctly pointed out that Luke himself 
was quite capable of taking over legends and of putting speeches 
of his own composition into the mouths of others, even of Paul. 
And the same scholar has laid especial emphasis on the fact 
that the miracles in the report of Paul’s doings are much 
less marvellous and much less numerous than those of the 
first part of Acts. The question therefore reduces itself to 
this: Do the miracles and other distortions of history which — 
we perceive in Acts, and the liberties which the author has 
allowed himself in the composition of the speeches, exceed the 
limit which we should naturally expect a man like Luke to 
observe 2 

(5) A further important assumption is the authenticity of the 
Pauline Epistles, with the exception of the Pastoral Epistles and 
perhaps also of the Epistle to the Ephesians. For the criticism 
of Acts the decision about the portrayal of Paul is of crucial 
importance. The following discussion is based only on the 
undoubtedly genuine Epistles. . We can still put the question in 
the same form as the Tiibingen School: Does the Paul of Acts 
harmonise with the Paul of the authentic Epistles, and are the 


1 Cf. J. H. Scholten, Is de derde evangelist de schrijver van het boek der 
Handelingen ? 1873. Also A. Gercke, Hermes, 1894, p. 373 ff. has expressed 
doubts whether the author of the Lucan Gospel wrote Acts as well, especially 
the first part. Further discussion in C. Clemen, Paulus, i. p. 165. 

2 Cf. Ed. Zeller, op. cit. pp. 414-452; H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der Hinl. 
in das N.T. 3rd ed. p. 391 ff.; Th. Zahn, Hinleitung, ii. p. 387 ff. 

3 Die Apostelg. p. 111 ff. 
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differences of such a sort that the delineation of Paul as found 
in Acts is only comprehensible on the assumption that it is the 
_ work of one who had not personally known Paul? We differ 
_ from the old Tiibingen scholars only in not limiting the number 
_ of the authentic Epistles to four,! and in not demanding from’ 
a pupil of Paul in every respect a fully spiritual understanding 
and completely accurate presentation of Paul’s activity and 
teachings. 
It is here that there is a real difference between our method 
_ of procedure and that of the radical critics of Holland. The 
arguments against them are principally the following : (1) The 
doctrine concerning Christ as it appears in the Hpistles of Paul 
is quite comprehensible in the apostolic age, if we take into 
consideration the fact that where it is concerned the union of 
an already completely developed Christology with the figure of 
Jesus as the Messiah is an essential presumption.2 The antino- 
_ mianism of the Epistles is explained by the special circumstances 
» accompanying the conversion of Paul, the former Pharisee and 
4 enemy of Christ, and by the demands of a broadly inclusive plan 
for the conversion of the heathen ; perhaps also by assuming 
that Paul’s pre-Christian religion was not mere rabbinic J udaism, 
but a religion less satisfying and more pessimistic (as, for instance, 
the religion of the Ezra-apocalypse).3 And furthermore the anti- 
nomianism found in the Pauline Epistles is still very moderate 
compared with its later forms in Barnabas, the Gnosis, and in 
Marcion, since it still clings to the belief that the Old Testament 
is the enduring word of God’s revelation and that the Jewish 
folk is still God’s chosen people, or shall again become so. 
(2) However great is the difficulty which the Hpistles offer us, 





. * By limiting themselves to the four Epistles the Tiibingen School gave up 
od & very important piece of evidence, and one which is still important—the 
‘great anti-Jewish or anti-Judaistic polemic of Paul in Phil. iii. 

! 4 * Cf. M. Briickner, Die Entstehung der paulinischen Christologie, 1903 ; H. 
Windisch, “ Die géttliche Weisheit der Juden und die paulinische Christologie ”* 
_ (Neutestamentliche Studien fir Heinrici), 1914, pp. 220-234. 

* Cf. C. Montefiore, St. Paul and Judaism, 1914, 
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they are nevertheless much more incomprehensible from a 
psychological point of view, if we take them to be pseudepigrapha 
or compilations. The radical criticism of Holland transfers the 
riddle from the first to the second century, but this transference 
is attended with the disadvantage that what is enigmatic in the 
first century becomes incomprehensible in the second. 

Our refusal to accept the results of this radical criticism, 
therefore, receives the support of excellent witnesses whose 
testimony is of decisive importance in the discussion of the 
authorship of Acts by a pupil of Paul. 

(6) It is equally important to make clear that the Epistles 
of Paul cannot have been used by the author of Acts. The 
Tiibingen School, consistently with their critical principle that 
Acts was written in defence of a special thesis, assume not only 
the use of the Pauline Epistles but the distortion of the historical 
data and the doctrine contained in them. When we have broken 
away from this principle we can assent to neither proposition. 
In fact very few of the similarities which some scholars still 
point out from time to time and wish to explain on the basis 
of the use of the Epistles,! are at all impressive, and they cannot 
be used to support the hypothesis of such use, since Acts is on 
the whole independent of the Epistles, and its narrative is only 
intelligible if its author did not know them.? 

(7) The determination of the date, which we must note as 
the last of our assumptions, is closely connected. with our assump- 
tion that the Pauline Epistles were not used by the author of 
Acts. Acts must have been written at a tume when, as yet, no 
collections of Paul’s letters had been spread abroad, and so could 


1 Cf. O. Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 2nd ed. i. p. 532; H. J. Holtzmann, 
Handlomm. zum N.T. i. 2, Die Apg. 3rd ed., 1901, p. 10; H. Schulze, Theol. 
Stud. und Kritiken, 1900, pp. 119 ff. ; W. Soltau, Zeitschr. fir neut. Wiss., 1903, 
p. 1383; van Manen, Paulus, i. pp. 58-74; W. Brickner, Prot. Monatsh., 1911, 
p. 284; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 385. : 

2 Of. against the theory of utilisation Sabatier, L’ Auteur du livre des 
Actes des Apétres a-t-il connu et utilisé dans son récit les épitres de St Paul ? 1889; 
R. Steck, Theolog. Zeitschr. aus der Schweiz, 1890, p. 153 ff.; Th. Zahn, Einl. ii. 
pp. 414-418, 429; Wendt, Die Apg. pp. 40-42. 
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_ not have been at the disposal of the author as an easily accessible 
q source of information and one to be consulted as a matter of 
course. Nor could he have taken for granted that they would 
be in the hands of his readers. So that the preparation of an 
historical commentary to these letters cannot be taken as a 
motive for the composition of Acts. Now the first testimony to 
an acquaintance with one of Paul’s Hpistles outside the place for 
which it was originally intended is the first letter of Clement— 
where a knowledge at least of 1 Cor. and Rom. is manifest. A 
second witness is probably Ignatius, a third, Polycarp, etc.1 We 
may conclude therefrom that the dissemination of some of Paul’s 
letters was beginning to be general from about 90 to 120 a.p., and 
it does not seem advisable to set the date of the composition of 
_ Acts later than about the close of the first century; the 90’s 
| or the 80’s would have much to recommend them in this respect. 
This terminus ad quem is commendable on other grounds like- 
wise. General persecutions of the Christians, furthered by the 
Roman government, seem to lie outside the author’s field of 
_ vision? or he would hardly else have emphasised so industriously 
the moderation of the Roman officials. The gnostic danger was, 
to be sure, already threatening (cf. xx. 29 f.), but as yet 
_ the author did not consider a detailed refutation necessary. 
_ Finally, the hope of a ‘ parousia’ appears in Acts in a very 
weakened form. These three considerations recommend the 
period of the 80’s or 90’s of the first century, although they 
do not exclude the assignment of Acts to the first decade of the 
second century. . 

At the same time they fix the correct terminus a quo. I feel 
compelled to reject the assumption which has recently become 


1 Cf, The N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, 1905. The date of composition 
_ of ,2 Peter (cf. iii. 15 f.) is uncertain, so that his testimony cannot be used 
here. 

2 The atrovs Avdyxatov Bracpnuciy which, in xxvi. 11, is put in the mouth 
of Paul, the Jewish persecutor of the Christians, cannot possibly be an imitation 
of the maledicere Christo demanded by Pliny (Hpist. x. 96). Cf. Hausrath, Jesus 
und die neut. Schrifisteller, 1909, ii. p. 194. 
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very popular and which is recommended even by Harnack,! 
that the author of Acts—on this supposition naturally Luke— 
continued the narrative down to the date of composition, 
that is to say, he wrote it in Rome during Paul’s imprisonment 
and completed it at the end of the first two years of his stay 
in that city. To be sure, this assumption is very enticing in 
that it is apparently the only one which really explains the 
enigmatic conclusion of Acts, which, from our point of view, is 
really no conclusion at all.? 

But the hypothesis is rendered untenable by the considera- 
tion that the Third Gospel must, beyond dispute, have been 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem, and by the further 
consideration that Acts as a whole, with all its defectiveness and 
legendary character and other literary mannerisms, is a product 
of post-apostolic times. It seems strange at first, it must be 
confessed, that no reference is made? in Acts to the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the attendant humiliation of the Jews,* but 
the judgment which actually took place in the year 70 is ade- 
quately characterised in the Gospels and the disaster of the year 
70 by no means resulted in breaking the pride and self-confidence 
of the Jews, least of all in the Diaspora. Attention need only 
be called to the defence of Josephus Contra Apionem, written 

1 Cf. Aposielg. p. 217 ff.; Neue Untersuchungen, p. 65 ff.; Belser, Einl. 


in das N.T'. 2nd ed. p. 125 ff. For further representatives of this opinion, cf. 
Schafer-Meinertz, Hinl. in das N.T’.. 2nd ed., 1913, p. 385. 

* The hypothesis seems particularly attractive in the form which D. Plooij 
has recently given it. He assumes that Theophilus was not by any means a 
catechumen, but stood in close relations with the council with which Nero had 
to discuss Paul’s lawsuit, and that Luke wrote his Gospel and Acts to serve in 
Paul’s defence, and that he handed both books over to Theophilus and the 
stratopedarch mentioned in the Bezan text of xxviii. 16, that is, to Burrhus, 
so that they might convince themselves of the political innocuousness of Paul 
and the teachings he brought forward. Expositor, ser. 8, viii. pp. 511-523, xiii. 
pp- 108-124; cf. M. Jones, Hup. ser. 8, ix. pp. 217-234. A similar effort was 
made earlier by Aberle, T%b. theol. Quartalsch., 1855, 1863. Cf. also Hilgen- 


feld, Zisch. fir wiss. Theol., 1864, pp. 441-448; J. Weiss, Urchr. p. 106 f.; de 
Zwaan, Handelingen der Apost., 1920, p. 7 f. 


3 Harnack calls attention to this, loc. cit. 


* Cf. H. Windisch, “Der Untergang Jerusalems anno 70 im Urteil der 
Christen und Juden,” Theol. Tijdschr., 1914, pp. 519-550. 
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after A.D. 93. It is hardly to be supposed that the Jews in Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Achaia were more active against the 
Christians in the 80’s and 90’s than in Paul’s time. A particu- 
larly good proof for Asia Minor is to be found in Rev. ii. 9, 
ii. 9. This attractive explanation for the conclusion of Acts 
must therefore be abandoned. The hypothesis which Ramsay, 
Zahn, and others favour, that Luke intended to write a third 
volume, though possible, seems to me to be precarious.+ 

More plausible are the suggestions that the author felt that 
he had done enough when he had brought the account of Paul’s 
testimony to Christ down to the visit to Rome (cf. xix. 21, 
xxiii. 11, xxvii. 14), and that he kept silence about the un- 
fortunate outcome of the trial, in order not to cloud the favourable 
picture of the Roman government which he paints elsewhere.” 
Even better seems the assumption that the Lucan source brought 
the record only as far as Rome, and that the author could not 
procure any very reliable information about the later events.® 
Whoever is unwilling to accept the validity of the latter explana- 
tion, has no choice but to put the close of Acts among the many 
things in the New Testament which, with all our knowledge, we 
are unable to explain. Under all circumstances the year 80 is 
to be maintained as the terminus a quo.4 

In going no further than to set the years 80 and 110 «.p. as 
the extreme limits for the date of composition, no use is made 
of the possibility, which is, nevertheless, well worth taking into 


1 Cf. Zahn, “Das dritte Buch des Lukas” (Neue kirchl. Zeitsch., 1917 
pp. 373-395). 

2 Cf. J. Weiss, Uber die Absicht und den literarischen Charakter der A postelg., 
1897, pp. 52-54; van Manen, Paulus, i. pp. 9, 13; v. d. Bergh v. Eysinga, 
Nieuw Theol. Tijdschr. 1919, p. 366 f.; Ed. Schwartz, Nachricht. d. Gottingen 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss., phil.-histor. K1., 1907, p. 298 f. 

5 Cf. Bousset, T'heol. Rundschau, 1908, p. 202; J.Weiss, Das Urchristentum, 
i. p. 106 f. 

é Th. Zahn likewise combats the too early dating. Cf. inl. in d. N.T. i. 
pp. 439-441 ; Das Evangelium d. Lukas, pp. 32-37. He was the first to call 
attention to the addendum to Acts xiii. 1, offered by Cod. Sangall. 133: Lucius 
Cyrensis qui manet usque adhuc. The text is probably not genuine. If it 
were genuine, it would in fact be positive evidence of the later composition 
of Acts. 
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consideration, that the author of the Lucan history made use 
of the writings of Josephus. There are beyond all doubt several 
passages in the writings of Josephus which are much clarified 
by passages in Luke’s writings, in respect both to subject-matter 
and to expression. From this point of view the diligent book 
by M. Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, 1894, is of permanent 
value. It is more difficult to decide definitely the question 
whether or not Luke had access to Josephus’ writings. One is 
most tempted to give an assenting answer in the case of the 
speech of Gamaliel. This speech is surely a composition of the 
author, and the peculiar arrangement Theudas-Judas (v. 36 f.) 
is best explained as a rather inaccurate reminiscence of Josephus, 
Antig. xx. 5.14. Further confirmation is to be had in certain 
coincidences in expression, and in the fact that in the context in 
Josephus the same famine is mentioned which is also reported 
in Acts xi. 27-30. 

If literary contact is assumed here, there will be many other 
parallel passages in the two authors about which we shall have 
to hold that the influence has been in the same direction, and 
the inevitable result of such a decision will be a new terminus 
a quo for the genesis of Luke’s writings, namely the year 93 a.D. 
We should have won thereby a sure date on which to base our 
opposition to the traditional point of view. But since I cannot 
persuade myself that Luke’s dependence on Josephus is a proved 
fact, I prefer to make no use of this hypothesis, in spite of the 
fact that it would materially simplify the work of criticism and 
make surer the results.1 


1 Compare in reference to the problem, H. Wendt, Die Apostelgeschichte, 
pp. 42-45; P. W. Schmiedel, “‘ Acts of the Apostles,” in Encycl. Biblica, i. p. 37 ff.; 
Hausrath, Jesus und die neut. Schrifisteller, ii. pp. 167 ff. ; van Manen, Paulus, i. 
pp. 133-139 ; Moffatt, Introduction, 2nd ed. pp. 29-31; K. Lake, Dict. of the Apost. 
Age, i. 20f.; v.d. Bergh v. Eysinga, Nieuw Theol. Tijdschr., 1917, pp. 141 ff. My 
reserve finds its justification in the circumstance that in the above-mentioned 
important parallels, as in the case of many others, there are noteworthy 
differences besides the points of similarity, which after all permit the possibility 
that Luke is independent of Josephus. Cf. Zahn, Hinl. ii. pp. 400-403, 423-425, 
Die Apg. d. Lucas, i. p. 214 ff. Stahlin confesses to similar doubts in Christ’s 
Geschichte der griech. Lit. 5th ed., 1913, ii. 2. pp. 967-71. 
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I find it equally impossible to agree to Ed. Norden’s! attgea 
_ hypothesis, that the author, or final editor of Acts, borrowed an ety ik 
idea for the speech on Mars Hill out of the lost book of Apollonius, 

epi Ovo.wv. If this theory were accepted, the date of composi- 

_ tion cannot be put earlier than the end of the first century, but 

_ Harnack’s investigations have shown clearly that the effort to 
prove that a note in Philostratus’s Vita Apollonii (vi. 3) had its 
source in the above-mentioned writing of Apollonius, is a failure.? 

I have no greater inclination to adopt the variant hypothesis 

of P. Corssen,®? that the piece was taken from Damis’s novel 
Philostratus, and that this novel is the model for Acts. I think 

it extremely probable that the author of Acts had literary 
models for the speech on Mars Hill, but I prefer, in this con- 
nection, not to give assent to any special hypothesis which 
creates a prejudice for or against a particular date of com- 

i position. 

4 All these propositions leave an open question the possibility 

that the tradition (concerning Luke as author of Acts) is correct, 

but do not bar the way to critical enquiry. 


If we attempt a critical solution of the much-debated problem, ‘the 


. dvantages 
we cannot assume that the result we favour is the most natural fio” 


and the only conceivable one. The traditional opinion has the Larne: 
right to be taken seriously and demands that we weigh con- 
scientiously the reasons for and against it.4 And to the following 

extent the assumptions just made favour the retention of the 
traditional view. 


1 Agnostos Theos, 1913. Cf. in reference to this, R. Reitzenstein in Ilberg’s 
Neue Jahrbiicher, 1913, i. pp. 146-155, 393-422 ; W. Jager in the Gottinger Gel. 
Anz., 1913, p. 569 ff.; Burkitt, J. Th. S. xv., 1914, pp. 455-464. 

2 “Ist die Rede des Paulus in Athen ein urspriingl. Bestandteil der Apg.?”’ 
(Texte und Untersuch. xxxix. 1, pp. 1-46). In reference to this R. Reitzenstein, 
op. cit. pp. 393-422; W. Jager, op. cit. pp. 601-610. Cf. also Th. Birt, Rhein. 
Museum fiir Phii., 1914, pp. 342-392. 

8 “Der Altar des unbekannten Gottes,”’ Ztsch. f. newt. Wiss., 1913, pp. 
309-323. Cf. Hempel, Apollonius v. Tyana, 1920, p. 3 ff., 81 f. 

“ Ci. Harnack, Lukas der Arzi, pp. 9-18; K. Lake, l.c. 17. 
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(1) If the ‘ we’ is genuine, and if Acts and the Third Gospel 
form a unit, what is more natural than that we should explain 
the ‘I’ of the ‘we’ narrative, which surely refers to a com- 
panion of Paul, as the autor ad Theophilum, thus confirming a 
tradition which goes at least as far back as the second century ? + 
Is it to be assumed that the books dedicated to Theophilus 
circulated at one time anonymously or under some other name ? 
And more particularly, who are we to suppose had falsely 
attached Luke’s name to the Third Gospel? If some unknown 
person had actually taken up the ‘ we’ narrative and worked 
it over, the retention of the ‘we’ would be either incom- 
prehensible negligence or a rather dangerous attempt to claim 
the credit himself as an eye-witness and so deceive the reader. 


bd 


‘When a ‘we’ without further explanation appears and 


vanishes again in a document dedicated personally to Theo- 
philus, the natural interpretation is that the author is modestly 
pointing out the experiences: and deeds of Paul in which he 
personally had a share. 

(2) If Paul’s letters were not used (cf. p. 308) this fact speaks 
for Luke. A later comer, who, since he was not an eye-witness, 
would certainly have sought diligently for sources of information, 
and who would have made especial use of his sources when he 
was, as the critical scholars assume, freely composing his reports 
and speeches, would probably have discovered the Epistles and 
would have made every effort to profit by them to the greatest 
possible extent. Luke was not looking for written sources, 
because he felt he had all the material he needed in his own 
recollections and the verbal accounts of other eye-witnesses. 

(3) It seems more advisable to put the date of composition 
of the ‘ Lucan histories’ in the first century, and if the year 
80 can still be reasonably set as a terminus a quo, we can further 
assume with great probability that Luke was still alive at this 


1 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer. iii. 14; 15,1,ed. Harvey; Canon Muratori, 1. 34 ff. 
Concerning Marcion cf. Zahn, Hinl. in das N.7. 3rd ed. ii. p. 178 f. and Das 
Evang. des Lukas, 1913, p. 1 ff About earlier traces see Moffatt, Introduction, 
pp. 313 £. 
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time. If the works were written during his lifetime, then 
Luke himself must be the author. 

(4) It appears further that everything we know about the 
personality of Luke confirms the tradition. 

(a) Luke was a personal pupil of Paul. Paul, however, 
mentions him only in his later letters (Col. iv. 14; Philemon 24 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 11). As a matter of fact the author of Acts is 
especially interested in Paul and has the most accurate informa- 
tion about him. The main idea of Acts, the right of a missionary 
activity among the Gentiles unhampered by law, is an achieve- 
ment for which the Church has chiefly Paul to thank. This 
idea is illustrated almost exclusively by examples taken from 
Paul’s activity. According to the testimony of the ‘ we’ 
narrative, Luke accompanied Paul on his first European journey 
from Troas to Philippi and again on the journey, undertaken to 
collect money, from Philippi to Jerusalem, and finally on the 
journey from Jerusalem to Rome. The fact that Paul does not 
mention Luke until the letters written during his captivity, is in 
excellent agreement with this. When he was writing the earlier 
epistles Luke was not present. 

(6) Luke was a physician (Col. iv. 14). It is said that a 
careful examination of the Lucan history, including the Third 
Gospel as well, has made clear that the author was familiar 
with medical terminology, was interested in medical phenomena, 
and had perhaps even read medical works.2 Luke is the only 
physician whom we meet in the primitive Christian community.® 
We cannot demand unconditionally that the medical calling of 
an author should appear in an evangelic and apostolic history. 


1 An old tradition has it that Luke died at the age of 84. Cf. Zahn, Ev. 
des Lukas, pp. 13 ff., 740 ff. 

* Cf. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882; Campbell, Critical 
Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel, etc., 1891; Th. Zahn, Hinl. in das N.T. 3rd ed. 
ii. 433 f., 442 f. ; Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, pp. 9 ff., 122 ff. ; Moffatt, Introduction 
to the Lit. of the N.T. 2nd ed. p. 298 f. 

* Not until the second century do Christians with a medical training meet 
us again. Cf. Harnack, “ Medicinisches aus der altesten Kirchengeschichte ”’ 
(Texte und Untersuchungen, viii. 4, p. 40 f£.). 
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If, however, we do find traces of such a professional education, 
we appear to have an unexpectedly brilliant confirmation of the 
tradition. It is further worth calling attention to the fact that 
the author of the prologue to the Gospel (Luke i. 1-4) and the 
author of Acts each has at his disposal no small skill in expression 
and general literary training. People of ‘ culture’ were rare in 
the first century in the Christian community (cf. 1 Cor. i. 26 ff.). 
We should gladly seize upon the tradition which gives us the 
name of a physician. 

(c) Luke was, according to Eusebius, a native of Antioch 
(Hist. eccl. iti. 4. 6).1 Even though we deny the authenticity 
of the first ‘we’ passage of the ‘ Western’ text (xi. 28) which 
leads us to Antioch (see above, p. 304), there are still sufficient 
indications that the author of Acts stood in especially close 
relations with Antioch (cf. vi. 5, xi. 19 ff., xii. 1 ff, xv. 2, 
23, 35, xviii. 23). This would be most easily explained if we 
could believe a native of Antioch to be the author. 

(d) Luke was personally acquainted with Mark (Col. iv. 10, 14 ; 
Philemon 24; 2 Tim.iv. 11). In excellent agreement with this is 
the fact that the author makes use of the Gospel of this Mark and 
that the author of Acts is also well informed about him (xu. 25, 
xili. 13, xv. 37.) and narrates an event which happened in the 
house of Mark’s mother, in the course of which he even mentions 
the name of the maid-servant (xii. 12 ff.). 

All these comparisons and considerations are strong argu- 
ments in favour of the correctness of the tradition. If we are 
to put them aside, we must have counter-arguments of excep- 
tional weight. 


The critical examination to which the Tiibingen School had 
subjected the Acts of the Apostles had been carried on with 
more than usually close and accurate reasoning. But since, on 
the one hand, the view on which they based their whole argu- 
ment has become untenable, and on the other hand, all the 


1 Cf. Zahn, Das Evang. des Lukas, pp. 10 ff. 738 ff. 
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circumstances and reasons which speak in favour of the tradition 
have been studied until they seem stronger than ever, it 
seems scientifically impossible to cast serious doubt upon the 
tradition. 

Let us see, however, whether or not this prospect is deceptive. 
The chief argument of the Tiibingen School was as follows: 
The Lucan Paul is not consistent with the Paul of the authentic 
epistles. Nor is the Lucan Peter consistent with the Peter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. In other words, they deemed it 
impossible that Luke would be responsible for such an un- 
historical attribution to Paul of Judaistic leanings and for such 
a similar remodelling of Peter’s character to resemble more 
closely Paul’s as we find in Acts. 

When we proceed to test the correctness me this thesis, we 


- must first of all fix definitely the method we are to employ in 


respect to two points which were not as yet clearly perceived 
and taken into account by the Tiibingen School. 

(1) When they noticed differences between the presentation 
of various events in Acts and Paul’s own account, the Tiibingen 
School declared immediately and without further consideration 
that the ‘ Lucan’ account was false. They did so with some 
plausibility, for the genuine epistles of Paul are in comparison 
with Acts historical documents of the first rank. To-day, 
more correct emphasis is laid on the consideration that Paul 
himself in these very letters, especially in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, is a party-man, engaged in combat ; and, as a partisan, 
naturally one-sided.1 There is therefore a possibility that the 
account may be correct as it appears in Acts, even if it conflicts 
with Paul’s, or even if he is silent on the subject. 

(2) Whether Acts is historical and whether it is to be attri- 
buted to Luke are two different questions (cf. p.306). Even when 
a report about Paul or Peter appears unhistorical, it does not 
follow that Luke would have been able to recognise it as such, 
and would therefore have been incapable of accepting it as true. 


1 Watkins, Der Kampf des Paulus wm Galatien, 1911. 
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The question can rather be put in this form: Does the account 
diverge from the actual historical events so markedly that only 
a writer who had not known Paul personally could have 
accepted it as true, or could have invented it ? 

In view of these and of other considerations, some of the 
conflicting points in the various documents, upon which the 
Tiibingen School founded their arguments, can be eliminated. 

(1) Paul emphasises in Galatians the fact that no human 
intervention had had a share in his conversion, whereas 
Acts relates that a man by the name of Ananias had received 
the temporarily blinded Saul, and had been enabled by a vision 
to explain his recent experience and to predict his future work 
(ix. 10 ff., xxii. 12 ff.). Many scholars of the Tiibingen School 
declared Ananias to be a pure invention. But he could have 
hardly been erroneously introduced in this connection; and, 
even if the presentation of him is legendary, or has been given 
a conventional literary form by the narrator, we may admit that, 
while Acts may have attributed too much importance to him 
in the conversion of Paul, Paul, on the other hand, was probably 
wrong in entirely disavowing him. In the ardour of his self- 
defence and to maintain so fundamentally important a point as 
his independence he may have forgotten, or underestimated, 
the possibly limited influence and assistance of another, though 
without it his conversion and call to be the apostle to the 
Gentiles might never have taken place. There is no reason, 
therefore, why the account in Acts may not be attributed 
to Luke. 

(2) There is a considerable discrepancy between the accounts 
of Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion as they 
appear in Acts and in the Epistle to the Galatians. The very 
date is suspicious: ‘some days’ after the conversion (Acts ix. 
23) in contrast to the three years of Galatians i. 18. Acts goes 
on to say that when, after some initial difficulties, Paul was finally 
brought to the ‘ Apostles’ by Barnabas, he began to preach 

1 Cf. Overbeck in De Wette, Erkldr. der Apg. 4th ed. (1870), p. 136. 
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publicly to the Jews and even to dispute with the Greek-speaking 
Jews (ix. 26 ff.). Paul, on the contrary, assures us solemnly that 
he tarried incognito only fifteen days in Jerusalem, that he talked 
only with Cephas and James, and so remained unknown by 
face to the Christian congregations of Judaea (Gal. i. 18 ff.).2 
In some points (the matter of Barnabas and the attendant 
circumstances) Acts may be a correct supplement to the Epistle 
to the Galatians: about the others the author is evidently poorly 
or wrongly informed. It is probable that the circumstances of 
a later visit to Jerusalem are incorrectly assigned to the first. 
It is strange that ‘Luke’ was ignorant of these matters; never- 
theless, it is not impossible that he might have given an incorrect 
version of the matter. 

(3) In the accounts in Acts Paul is obviously described as 
following the principle of first searching out the Jews in a 
strange city, and of transferring his efforts to the Gentiles 
only when the Jews rejected his word or gave other evidences 
of . hostility (xii. 46, xvii. 6, xxviii. 25-28). We should be 
inclined to conclude from this that Paul (Gal. i. 16, ii. 7 ff. to the 
contrary notwithstanding) regarded himself first of all as a 
missionary to the Jews, and that only when his efforts among 
them had failed did he feel forced to turn to the Gentiles. 
While the Tiibingen School declared that this was invented for 
a particular purpose and therefore not to be attributed to 
Luke,” one is now compelled rather to acknowledge that Paul 
could have hardly found a wiser method of conducting his 
campaign than to seek out the synagogue first, in order to be 
sure of an audience and to gain proselytes from among the 
Gentiles. That Luke makes this Paul’s invariable custom, and 
regularly makes him follow up failure with the Jews by 
turning to the Gentiles, is probably unhistorical. It seems, 
indeed, strange that a converted Gentile, like Luke, should have 


1 Cf. Overbeck in De Wette, p. 145 ff. 
2 Cf., for example, Overbeck in De Wette, op. cit. p. 207 ff. H. J. Holtz- 
mann, ‘‘ Die Apostelgeschichte ’” (Handkomm. i. 2), p. 14 £. 
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made Paul’s desire to convert the Gentiles depend on repeated 
failures to convert the Jews; but it may be explained as the 
counter-effect of a definite theological idea: the author wished 
to defend Paul’s behaviour toward the Jews and the Old 
Testament, and to show that Paul separated from the Jewish 
Church only under the pressure of necessity. 

(4) There is a much debated point in connection with the 
question of circumcision. According to Acts xvi. 1-3, Paul 
out of consideration for the Jews circumcised Timothy, whose 
mother was a Jewess. According to Gal. 1. 3 he had a short 
time before, at the Council of Jerusalem, successfully opposed 
the demand that the Gentile Titus, who likewise was his travelling 
companion, should be circumcised. If the report about Timothy 
is held to be false, then the question of the authorship of Acts 
is decided. “Luke could not fail to know whether his travelling 
companion Timothy had been circumcised or not. In fact the 


substance of the report and the reason given for it are curious. 
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According to 2 Tim. i. 5, Timothy had a pious Jewish mother 
and grandmother. It is hard to believe that Paul would have 
undertaken and accomplished what these two women did not 
feel necessary, and that out of consideration for the Jews! And 
yet it is not safe to reject the report summarily. It may have 
been unskilfully written, or there may have been circumstances 
in the case which made the circumcision seem to Paul really 
advisable. 

(5) The most palpable error seems even now to be the 
allegation that Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem was willing 
to enter into the bargain, which James and the elders proposed, 
and, in order to give a spectacular example of his fidelity to the 
Law, consented to join the four men who wished to fulfil their 
vow with due legal ceremony. Such behaviour, it may be 

1 This seems the most natural meaning of Gal. ii. 3, or, if the text and 
exegesis be adopted which imply that Titus was circumcised—but not under 
compulsion—it at least suggests that Paul would not immediately afterwards 


have considered circumcision as the proper treatment of a semi - Jewish 
convert like Timothy. 
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— thought, would be hypocrisy in a man who outside of Jerusalem 
strongly opposed the compulsory observance of the Law, and 
preached everywhere that it had been done away in Christ. 
Again, the report of Acts seems incredible, and hardly conceiv- 
able as coming from ‘ Luke.’ But the following considerations 
forbid its summary rejection. (1) It is not impossible that Paul, 
following the principle enunciated in 1 Cor. ix. 20 (cf. also x. 23, 
vill. 1 ff. ; Rom. xiv.), made a point of observing the ceremonial 
Law when he lived among the Jews and, especially, when he 
was at a festival in Jerusalem. (2) Paul may have felt that 
circumstances, of which we are unaware, justified his concession 
to Jewish legal scruples on this occasion: (3) Luke may even 
have related the incident with the special purpose of showing 
how grievously the Jews had sinned against one so prauwons to 
obey the Law as Paul. | 

So much can be conceded ; though it is impossible to feel 
perfectly at ease as to the last three points. The very fre- 
quency of the reports, which seem strange if they be held to be 
from Luke’s pen, militates against a ready acceptance of the 
efforts to explain away the inconsistencies psychologically. But 
if to those already considered other important pieces of evidence 

can be added, which cannot be brought into consonance with 

- what is known about the facts of Luke’s existence, then the 
final results of the criticism of the old Tiibingen School must 
be accepted, even though the arguments on which they were 
based are faulty from the standpoint of modern exegesis and 
psychology. 

For the critical investigator the decisive point must always 
be the ‘ Lucan’ presentation of the Council of Jerusalem.2 

We must first block the clever and convenient exit which is 


1 Cf. O. Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, 2nd ed. i. p. 523; J. Wellhausen, 
Abh. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss. N.F. xv. 2, p. 45. 

2 Cf. résumé and literature in H. Holtzmann, “‘ Die Avinktitcedshiohte,*? Eénd: 
komm. i. 2, pp. 100-103; K. Schmidt, Art. ‘ Aposteleonvent ’’? in Hauck’s 
Realencykl. f. protest. Theol. u. Kirche, i. pp. 703-711; P. W. Schmiedel, Art. 
“Council of Jerusalem” in Hncycl. Bibl. i. col. 916 ff.; W. Briickner, Prot. 
Monatshefte, 1911, p. 278 ff.; J. Weiss, Urchristentum, p. 192 ff, 
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offered by the refusal to admit the comparison of Gal. i. with 
Acts xv. on the ground that Paul’s story refers to the second visit 
to Jerusalem which Luke mentions in xi. 30, xii. 25.1 But there 
is a real difficulty here. Ifthe negotiations to which Paul refers 
did not take place till the third visit, why is he silent about 
the second 2 However, this question stands by itself. Either 
Paul passed over this journey in silence, because it was unim- 
portant,? or the journey never took place at all. Barnabas went 
without Paul, and Luke erred, or—what is more probable—the 
one journey has been doubled by an erroneous interpolation of 
chapters xiii. and xiv., so that Gal. ii.=Acts xv.=Acts xi. 30.5 
However that may be, Acts xi. 30 cannot be legitimately identified 
with Paul’s report of what was done at Jerusalem to the exclu- 
sion of Acts xv. In the first place, it creates unnecessary 
difficulties. Why, for example, does Luke say nothing about 
those agreements which were so decisive for the question of 
the mission to the Gentiles? And if Gal. ii.=Acts xi. how 
came it that fresh negotiations had to be entered upon at the 
formal meeting of Acts xv.% Again, the reports (Gal. ii. ; Acts 
xv.) show so much similarity in their main points — cause, 
subject of contention, parties to the negotiation, principles of 
the leaders—that they must be two different accounts of the 
same event. Thus, though it is possible that Acts xi. 30 really 
refers to the same visit as Acts xv., we must rely on Acts xv. 
as the Lucan account of the events described in Gal. ii. 
Turning to the comparison of Acts xv. and Gal. 11., certain 
of the smaller differences can be easily eliminated. When 


1 Ramsay, Si. Paul the Traveller, p. 55 ff. ; C. H. Turner, Art. ** Chronology ” 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i. p. 415 ff.; Douglass Round, The Date of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 1906; K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. 
Paul, p. 279 ff. ; C. W. Emmet, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 1912, p. xvi. ff. 

2 Thus, for example, Watkins, Der Kampf des Paulus wm Galatien, p. 73, 


03 ff. 

3 Thus Ed. Schwartz and J. Wellhausen, Nachr. d. Géit. Ges. d. Wiss., phil.- 
hist. KL, 1907, p. 269 ff. and p.7f. Acts xiii. f. isan independent account which 
the author interpolated on his own responsibility. The Apostolic Decree 
mentions only congregations in Syria and Cilicia. Cf. also A. Mentz in the 
Zeitschr. f. neut. Wiss. xviii, p. 177 ff. 
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Paul, according to Gal. ii. 2, went from Antioch to Jerusalem 
because of a ‘revelation,’ but according to Acts xv. 2 as an 
ambassador of the Church of Antioch; when in Acts xv. 6 a 
public transaction is described while in Gal. ii. 2 the private 
nature of the negotiations is emphasised, the one version can 
be taken as supplementary to the other. But there are three 
conflicting statements in the account in Acts xv. which remain, 
and no skill can explain these away. 

(1) The speech of Peter, xv. 7-11. In this passage Peter 
speaks of himself as the first to be called to be a missionary to 
the Gentiles. This title is contrary to the facts as told by Paul 
in the Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 6), when he says expressly 
that Peter, James, and John had no influence on his policy 
(zpocavé0evro), but, on the contrary, they were convinced by 

him that the Gentiles ought to be evangelised. Could a man 
who had known Paul have allowed Peter to claim that God 
had long before made him the apostle of the Gentiles?1 And 
further, no one even partially conversant with the facts could 
have made Peter condemn the Law as an intolerable yoke, and 
use the sort of language that we find later in the furiously 
anti-legalistic polemic of the Epistle of Barnabas (cf. Barn. 
iv. 6, etc.). 

(2) The speech of James in Acts xv. 14-21 makes use of 
Amos ix. 11, 12 in such a way as to prove that it must have 
been composed by the author of Acts. James says that God 
“ will raise up the fallen tabernacle of David that the rest of 
men may seek the Lord,”’ whereas in the Hebrew the last clause 
is “that they possess the remnant of Edom,” which would be 
quite fruitless in this context. The quotation from Amos is a free 
rendering of the LXX. It is improbable that any one who knew 
from Paul’s account what position James took (cf. Gal. ii. 11 f.), 


1 Acts xv. 7, Peter is made to allude to the conversion of Cornelius, which 
can hardly be regarded as other than a legend, In Galatians, Peter was clearly, 
up to the time of his meeting with Paul, confining his work to Jews, and he and 
his companions, James and John, were convinced by what they had seen and 
heard that Paul was justified in going to the Gentiles. 
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could have fabricated for him such an interpretation of 
Scripture. 

(3) In dealing with the Apostolic Decree, xv. 20, 28 f., 
xxi. 25,1 it is first necessary to establish the original text. 
Harnack rightly saw that the text (the ritualistic form: ab- 
stinence from the flesh of sacrifices, from blood, from the flesh 
of strangled creatures and from corruption in the broader Jewish 
sense of the word) is inconsistent with the assumption that Luke 
is the author. He has therefore been lately pleading the cause 
of the ‘ Western’ text as a moral catechism, prohibiting idolatry, 
murder, and fornication, and adding the Golden Rule.? Th. Zahn 
also thinks he can maintain the genuineness of Acts and still retain 
the text.3 Yet I am persuaded by the following reasons that the 
common text alone can be the original. (1) The Golden Rule is 
certainly an interpolation. (2) [«rod is probably original, 
since its elimination is more comprehensible than its addition.* 
Then dméyeo@ar has reference naturally to food and not to 
murder, an exegesis which would present linguistic difficulties.® 
(3) The whole situation demands that certain legal requirements, 
representing the minimum amount of conformity to the Mosaic 
Law,should be prescribed absolutely for Gentile converts (cf. xv. 28). 
It is purposed to do away with the most objectionable of the 
unclean practices of the Gentiles, so that a mutual intercourse 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians may be possible, without 
the ever-recurring feeling of pollution on the part of the Jews. 
(4) If the Apostolic Decree were intended to be put forth as 
a sort of moral catechism, it would be noticeably incomplete. 
What mention is made of theft, avarice, litigiousness, lying, 
—prominent vices among the Gentiles—which are combated 

1 Cf. Baur, Paulus, p. 131 ff.; Ed. Zeller, Die Apostelg. p. 241 ff.; Overbeck 
in De Wette, p. 229 ff.; P. W. Schmidt, Die Apostelg. bet De Wette-Overbeck und 
bei A. Harnack, pp. 20-27. 

2 Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 188 ff. A detailed defence of the ‘ Western’ text 
in G. Resch, Das Aposteldecret (Texte und Untersuch. 28. 3, 1905). 

3 Hinl. in das Neue Testament, ii. pp. 358 f., 438 f. 


4 Of, Schiirer, Theol. lit. Zig., 1908, col. 175; Bousset, Theol. Rundschau, 
1908, p. 193 f, 5 Cf, F. Blass, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1900, p. 18. 
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everywhere else (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 6; Gal. v. 20; 1 Cor. v. 11: 
2 Cor. xii. 20; Eph. iv. 28 and passim) ? 

The reading which makes the Decree a food law must, there- 
fore, be held to be the genuine one.1_ The following conclusions 
are to be drawn from this: 

(1) Paul declares (Gal. ii. 6 ff.) in no ambiguous terms that 
no obligations touching the Law were imposed upon him for his 
work of converting the Gentiles (cf. ii. 6). If the ‘ Lucan’ report 
were correct, he would necessarily have mentioned the Decree,” 
which contains precepts taken from the Law (cf. Lev. xvii. 11, ‘the 
life of the flesh is in the blood’), and has as its purpose to make 
possible the reception of Gentiles into Christian congregations 
which up till then had consisted of Jews. But the main subject 
of discussion of the Epistle to the Galatians is whether for any 
reason whatsoever Gentiles should be compelled to accept the 
obligations of the Law. Even if the originators of the Decree 
did not consider the fulfilment of the four commands as directly 
necessary for salvation, nevertheless the stricter Judaists would 
assuredly have tried to insist that it was so; and Paul, 
foreseeing this, could therefore not have failed to discuss the 
Decree and its correct interpretation. And even if the Decree, 
corresponding to the address of the letter, was adopted at first 
only for Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, nevertheless it is the natural 
assumption—at any rate it is the assumption of ‘ Luke ’— 
that it should also apply to all future Christian congregations ; 
in fact, ‘ Luke’ himself states (Acts xvi. 4) that Paul published 
the Decree in the South Galatian communities. In this case, 
Paul must have bound those whom he had already converted 
to observe the Decree; or, if the North Galatian theory be 


1 Cf. H. Oort, “ Het besluit der Apostelsynode”’ (Theol. Tijdschr. 40, p. 97 ff.) ; 
Sanday, Lxpos. viii. 6, pp. 289-305; K. Lake, T'he Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 
1911, pp. 48-60; H. H. Wendt, Die Apostelg. pp. 232-237; P. Wendland, Die 
urchr. Literaturformen, p. 320; H. Diehl, Zischr. f. neut. Wiss., 1909, pp. 277- 
296; J. Wellhausen, ‘‘ Kritische Analyse der Apostelg.’’ (Abh. d. Gott. Ges. d. 
Wiss. N.F. xv. 2, 1914, p. 28). 

2 The validity of this conclusion has been incorrectly denied, for example, 
Watkins, Der Kampf des Paulus wm Galatien, p. 80. 
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adopted, he may have done the same thing to people who had 
not yet heard the Gospel from him. Anyhow he could not 
have failed to mention the Decree, if for no other purpose than 
that its publication should be correctly interpreted, and not 
be used against him by his opponents. If he fails to mention 
it, it is because neither he, nor the Galatians, nor the Judaists 
knew anything about an Apostolic Decree. 

(2) The report of the conflict between Peter and Paul in 
Antioch (Gal. ii. 11 ff.) likewise discredits the ‘ Lucan’ account 
of the issue of an Apostolic Decree. It must be assumed that 
in point of time this conflict followed the Apostolic Conference 
described in Galatians. Paul narrates his story from Gal. i. 13 
and onwards in historical sequence; and the point of the 
narrative would be lost if Paul had had his controversy with 
Peter before a discussion of principles had taken place. Had 
the Apostolic Decree been issued in advance, then the conflict 
could hardly have arisen. The least the Gentiles could obtain 
by observing the Decree was the privilege of breaking bread 
with the Jews. If the conflict between Peter and Paul had arisen 
in spite of the Decree, Paul had no alternative but to produce 
it in support of his position, both at Antioch and in his subse- 
quent Hpistle to the Galatians. It would have been a crushing 
retort to the Judaisers. In fact the conflict itself and the silence 
of Paul prove that the Decree did not exist at the time, and 
therefore also that it was not adopted at the Apostolic Council. 

(3) As is well known, Paul discusses one of the points men- 
tioned in the Decree, the position toward the eiSwdd6uTa in 


1 Cor. viii.-x. His involved, and not entirely consistent language 


proves that neither he nor the Corinthians knew about any 
custom confirmed by a decree. If ‘Luke’ were correct, Paul 
would certainly have imposed the Decree from the very beginning 
upon. his Corinthian congregation ; and no confusion could ever 
have arisen. If, however, for some incomprehensible reason, 
Paul had failed to communicate the Decree in the beginning, 
then it was high time to repair his negligence and so avoid 
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further disunion. If therefore Paul is not to appear both 
neglectful of his duty and foolish, we have a proof of the ficti- 
tious character of the Lucan narrative in Acts xv. 

The unhistorical character of the Lucan narrative in chapter 
xv. having been thus clearly shown, the possibility must be con- 
sidered whether such an error can be attributed to the historical 
Luke. This, too, is impossible. Luke must have known what 
was required of Gentile Christians in Antioch, Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Greece. He must have known that the Pauline con- 
gregations at Derbe and Lystra as well as at Philippi and Corinth 
were not acquainted with the Decree. To a companion of Paul 
it must have been on the face of it too palpable an invention 
to include it in his narrative. Even if ‘ Luke’ was not at Paul’s 
side during the Galatian conflict, he must have had opportunities 
for obtaining information about the matters under discussion, 
and Paul’s attitude toward them. If the Decree was discussed 
on the occasion of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, as appears by 
its being cited in Acts xxi. 25, Luke must certainly have learned 
when and under what circumstances it was issued, since he was 
with Paul at this time and later had ample opportunity of learning 
from Paul how the matter stood.1 

We may call attention to another special point of view. 
According to xvi. 11 ff., it is certain that the writer of the ‘ we’ 
sections, let us say ‘ Luke,’ was present at the founding of the 
congregation in Philippi, and perhaps even had a hand in winning 
over its first members. According to xx. 4 it is probable that he 
visited them again some years later, if only for a short time in 
passing; and it is even possible that he was constantly in 
Philippi or in the neighbourhood during the period between 
Acts xvi. and Acts xx. May we not assume from Paul’s warning 
against the ‘concision’ (Phil. ii. 2), that the congregation at 
Philippi never received from Paul a decree so Jewish in tone 
as that in Acts xv.? How could the ‘Luke’ who knew the 
congregation at Philippi so well, have believed that the Paul, 

1 A. Gercke, Hermes, 1894, p. 376. 
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who founded the Philippian Church had accepted in Jerusalem 
a decree imposing so much legalism on Gentile Christians, and 
had delivered it to the congregations in Antioch and Asia Minor ? 
Is it possible that the Philippians could have been ignorant that 
the apostle had accepted a decree entirely incompatible with the 
teachings they had previously received from Paul ? 

How then can we account for the rise of the report in Acts xv ? 
The author of Acts may have had before him an account of 
negotiations in Jerusalem which were concluded by an agreement 
between Paul, Peter, and James, and also the text of a decree 
which was issued, some time later, by the authorities of Jerusalem 
without the participation of Paul (cf. xxi. 25). Since the author 
did not know precisely when the publication of the Decree 
took place, he combined it with the account of the conference 
between Paul, Peter, and James. Thus he portrays a state of 
affairs in accordance with which the Apostles to the Jews and 
the Apostle to the Gentiles meet to take common council and 
are so far agreed as to put the results of their conference into 
documentary form, which then in the guise of an official letter 
is communicated to the congregations. Only a later comer, 
ignorant of Paul’s attitude towards the Law, who had no certain 
information regarding the publication of the Decree could have 
undertaken such a combination as we have before us in Acts xv. 

The preceding investigations have shown us that the author 
of Acts has given us unreliable accounts of important events, 
which he further elaborates as seems good to him. This leads to 
the question of his sources and especially to the problem of the 
‘ we’ source. 

This is a decisive criterion for the correct point of view 
toward Acts. In accordance with the assumptions which we 
made and with the conclusions which we drew from them (p. 314 f.) 
our criticism seems to be undermined by the ‘ we’ sections, 
however many and however cogent the other reasons may be 
which it can advance. 


First in In answer to these objections, those who reject the ‘ tradition ’ 
Acts xvi. 
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may submit the following considerations. It is a rather aston- 
ishing characteristic of the ‘ we’ sections that the ‘ we’ begins 
suddenly to appear in Acts xvi. and vanishes just as suddenly, 
and equally without any explanation by the author. According 
to xvi. 1 ff., Paul had only Silas with him, on his journey from 
Antioch to Lystra. In Lystra he found Timothy. If the first 
person plural which appears suddenly in xvi. 10, implies neither 
Silas nor Timothy, it is strange that the author gives us no infor- 
mation how he came into Paul’s company. It is very hazardous 
to assume as an explanation that it was unnecessary to inform 
Theophilus ; nor is it certain that the book is intended for him 
alone. Even if this assumption were correct, it would be aston- 
ishing that the author should make no effort to explain the 
presence of this ‘we’ section in its new context. It is much 
easier to explain the facts as we have them, if we assume that 
the author of Acts on this occasion took over Luke’s diary and 
copied a passage out of it; and perhaps for literary reasons 
or, possibly, through mere carelessness, failed to mention the 
name of the travelling companion who appeared here for the 
first time. 

The ‘ we’ leads us only to the beginnings of the work in 
Philippi. After the healing of the prophetess ‘ Luke’ vanishes ; 
and, even when Paul and Silas are welcomed by the brethren 
after their imprisonment, he does not reappear. If Luke himself 
were the narrator, he would most certainly have told us, if only 
briefly, what became of him. The truth is that the author 
used only a fragment of the diary, and after a fashion general in 
antiquity, omitted any mention of his change of sources. 

The same is true of the second and third ‘ we’ sections, 
xx. 5-16, xxi. 1-18. Here also Theophilus could reasonably 
expect his friend Luke to tell him how he again came among 
the companions of Paul, and what had happened to him in 
the meantime, possibly in Macedonia. Luke would certainly 
have indicated for the benefit of those who knew him, as well as 
for those who did not, why he vanishes again at the time of the 
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negotiations with James, if he did not wish to give the appearance 
of abandoning his teacher at the most difficult moment. But 
everything is clear, if we assume that we have to reckon with 
the literary peculiarities of a later comer who used a diary which 
lay before him ; and, as seemed best to him, worked it over or 
left it out of consideration, without giving any account of his 
procedure. 

Finally, at the beginning of the fourth and last ‘ we’ section 
(xxvii. 1-xxvui. 16),1 Luke would most certainly have specified 
how it came about that he now suddenly appeared in Caesarea 
and had the privilege of accompanying Paul on the ship. It 
is much easier to understand how an adapter of Luke’s diary 
did not feel an explanation to be necessary here. 

The matters narrated within the ‘ we’ sections are in general 
credible, especially when we take into consideration that the 
* Luke the physician,’ as a Christian and as an admirer of Paul, 
was a believer in miracles, and so could have had miraculous 
experiences. Our judgment about the history of the ‘we’ 
sections is confirmed by the observation that much of what is 
found in chapters xvi.-xxvili. outside the ‘ we’ sections cannot 
have been narrated by an eye-witness. The story of the imprison- 
ment of Paul and Silas at Philippi (xvi. 19 ff.) is not consistent, 
nor is it credible in some details, and must therefore have been 
adapted by the author or appended to the fragment of Luke’s 
diary from some other source. The account of the journeys of 
Paul and Silas (xvi. 14 ff., xvii. 5) is incorrect, as appears from 
1 Thess. 11. 14, 11.1 ff. ; and it is difficult to suppose that ‘ Luke’ 
here had been wrongly informed. 

Since the researches of Ed. Norden the speech at Athens 
has claimed especial interest. The speech must be considered 
a free composition even if the hypothesis is not adequately 
proved that the author of Acts worked on the model of a 
writing of Apollonius himself or of Damis. Some of the ideas 
are not Pauline, as for example the apology for heathen idol- 

1 Perhaps with interpolations by the author; cf. xxvii. 9-11, 21-26. 
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worship, xvii. 30, and the pantheistic quotation in xvil. 28. — 


The whole method of entering into competition with Greek 
wisdom is quite unlike Paul, who plainly declares that he 
refused to satisfy the demand of the Greeks at Corinth to preach 
‘wisdom.’ Indeed he affirms that he had ‘determined to 
know nothing’ but “Christ crucified’; and, if we assume that 
he abandoned the attempt to adapt himself to Greek methods 
of teaching, because he had so singularly failed at Athens, we 
should have to admit that the apostle was guilty of equivoca- 
tion. Now it is not impossible that Luke had not read 
1 Corinthians, and therefore could attribute such a speech 
to Paul; but he must have known that Paul determined to 
avoid teaching Greek ‘wisdom.’ It is surely more probable 
that the author of the speech had not known Paul. 

It is difficult to determine whether the account of Paul’s 
farewell at Miletus belongs to the ‘we’ source or not. In 
spite of the Pauline sound of the speech (xx. 18 ff.) it seems 
improbable. The prophecy of future teachers of false doctrine 
(v. 29) is out of place, since as a matter of fact such wolves 
had long been disturbing the quiet of Paul’s congregations, 
though ‘ Luke’ is consistently silent about this.2 The words 
of Jesus also in Acts xx. 35 are perplexing. Why was not so 
fine a saying inserted in the Gospel? Surely it would have 
been, if ‘Luke the physician’ were the auctor ad Theophilum. 
But it is conceivable that an author, who had never met Paul, 
might, after he had finished the Gospel, have come across this 
saying in a ‘ source’ whilst at work on Acts. 

In the parts of Acts dealing with Jerusalem there may have 
been other fragments of Luke’s diary used than those marked 
by the occurrence of the ‘we.’ But we have to reckon again 
with embellishments and elaborations. Yet here, too, it can 


be shown that the adapter and completer cannot possibly have 
known Paul. 


* See Rom. i. 18 ff. for the expression of the contrary view. 
* Cf. O. Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, i. p. 519. 
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This appears first from the account of the motive for Paul’s 
last journey to Jerusalem. According to 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4, 2 Cor. 
viii.-ix., Rom. xv. 25-28, the chief reason and the chief desire 
of Paul was the delivery of the moneys collected. The histori- 
cal ‘ Luke’ must often have heard from Paul himself how sig- 
nificant it was to him, and must have seen the delivery with 
full consciousness of its import. When Acts mentions this 
chief factor only as an afterthought and incidentally (xxiv. 17), 
the hearsay character of the evidence is manifest. Though 
the witness knows what happened he is no longer able to 
appreciate it. 

It is extremely important to discuss the account of Paul’s 
conversion in his speeches in his own defence. The author 
has made Paul tell the story on two separate occasions (xxii. 
3-21 and xxvi. 9-20. Cf. ix. 1-21). Even though a nucleus of 
historical truth were guaranteed by the utterances of Paul 
(1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8), the whole story is probably legendary. 
Now it is quite possible that a pupil of Paul should have embodied 
the story of his teacher’s conversion in a legendary form; the 
only question is, how it happened. Two things especially urge 
us to caution. In the first place, one of the decisive factors 
in Paul’s conversion is an occurrence which Paul alone mentions, 
but which is, in his estimation, the most important: “I have 
seen the Lord ” (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8). But this vision of the Lord 
is completely ignored in the description in Acts, and even its 
possibility is excluded. Paul saw only light, he only heard 
the Lord. And this corresponds to the style of such visions 
(cf. Mark ix. 2-7). ‘Luke’ would have most certainly men- 
tioned the ‘seeing of the Lord,’ upon which Paul founded 
his apostleship.1 In the second place, Acts gives a threefold 
version of the manner in which Paul was called to be an 
Apostle to the Gentiles. According to ix. 15, the call came 
through Ananias; according to xxii. 17-21, the Lord himself 
sent Paul to the Gentiles, in a special vision granted later 

1 Cf. Wellhausen, Abh. d. Géit. Ges. d. Wiss. N.F. xv. 2, p. 17. 
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in Jerusalem ;! and according to xxvi. 16-18, the summons was 
given by the Lord at the time of the vision in Damascus. The 
three accounts show that the author had no certain information 
or found different accounts already existing, and rewrote them as 
he saw fit. Luke would undoubtedly have known what Paul 
was accustomed to tell about his call to be an Apostle to the 
Gentiles and can scarcely have written such varying accounts. 

More decisive are the doubts caused by Paul’s manner of 
defence before the Council (xxiii. 1-9). Little importance need 
be attached to the fact that Paul, according to the account 
in Acts, first reviles the High Priest (v. 3) and then excuses 
himself by a statement which, moreover, it is hard to 
believe true (v. 5). The essential consideration is that Paul 
announces himself before the Council to be a Pharisee, and 
with this confession immediately wins over to his side several 
members of that party. The whole picture can hardly be 
considered historical; for it implies hypocrisy on the part of 
Paul. The whole of the second epistle to the Corinthians 
contradicts Acts (cf. ii. 3-iv. 6; v. 17; xi. 22 ff.). Tf Paul 
could have behaved as Acts represents him here, and then write 
the sharp invective (Phil. iii. 2) against Pharisaism, he would 
have been a hypocrite. For he tells the Philippians that 
though he had been a zealous Pharisee he had given up 
all his privileges of birth and race for the sake of Christ 
(Phil. it. 2), and he denounces the Jewish religion. An 
effort to harmonise these two passages is an insult to Paul! 
That Paul, since his conversion, had broken with Pharisaism 
could never have been forgotten by a personal friend and 
pupil, nor could such a one have failed to record it. Only a 
later comer, who knew Paul only by tradition, and not as 
yet through his letters, could have represented Paul’s theology 
as that of a Pharisee believing in Jesus as the Messiah. A 
personal friend could not possibly have represented Paul as 
denying his convictions in order to save his life. 


1 The scene is probably invented by analogy with Iraiah vi. 
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Not dissimilar are the statements which the author attributes 
to Paul in his defence before Felix, but they do not leave 
quite so black a stain on his character. Paul is represented 
as defining his position thus (Acts xxiv. 14 ff.): “Believing all 
things which are according to the law, and which are written 
in the prophets, having hope towards God which these also 
themselves look for, that there shall be a Resurrection both of 
the just and unjust.” Here the real point at issue is carefully 
suppressed ; for Paul had declared the Law a thing of the 
past (Gal. ii. 15-25; Rom. vii., x. 4), and according to his 
conviction, the whole belief in the Resurrection was based on 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, which the Jews denied (1 Cor. 
xv.). In this case, Luke, a converted Gentile, would have been 
quite clear about Paul’s ideas of the Law and the Resurrection. 
The hand of the stranger betrays itself again when Paul is 
portrayed as a Jewish Christian, faithful to the Law and cling- 
ing to his Pharisaism. 

In the description of Paul’s negotiations with the Jews in 
Rome, at which, according to the traditional view, Luke was 
himself present, one has a right to expect a thoroughly clear 
and unexceptional account. But the following points show that 
it was compiled by a writer who, though he had traditional 
material at his disposal, did not know much that was im- 
portant, or else did not give heed to it because he was seeking 
an effective conclusion which should make perfectly clear one 
of the main ideas of his book. 

(1) Paul, before he started for Jerusalem, hoping that he 
would be free to come from thence to Rome, had sent a most 
important letter to the Roman congregation. It was probably 
his intention to convey some knowledge of himself in advance, 
and irrespective of the division into Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, and of the threatened danger from the Judaisers, to come 
to an understanding with the congregation about the chief 
points of his teaching,—its freedom from the constraint of the 
Law, its opposition to the Jewish religion but not to the Jewish 
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people. It must have been of predominant interest to an 
actual companion of Paul to learn and to recount afterwards 
how Paul was received by the Christian congregation in Rome. 
The author of Acts has preserved only a brief note on the 
subject (xxviii. 15): the ‘brethren’ in Rome came to meet 
‘us.’ About the chief point of interest, about the real reception 
in Rome, the attitude of the Roman congregation toward Paul 
the preacher and theologian, he is silent. ‘Luke’ would 
certainly have given us something analogous to the narrative 
in Acts xxi. 17 ff. 

(2) Instead of relating Paul’s reception by the Christians, 
‘Luke’ gives us an account of the meeting with the Jews. 
This is not strange in itself, for much might depend upon the 
attitude of the Jews. But Paul’s words (Acts xxviii. 17-20) 
disappoint us. They are an excerpt of the preceding narrative, 
which itself has been written up by the author. The sus- 
picious statement already mentioned, that Paul was a prisoner 
because of the hope of Israel (xxvi. 6 f.) appears again 
(xxviii. 20). And the second half of the answer of the Jews 
is incredible (xxviii. 22). They profess that the Christian 
faith was known to them only by unfavourable reports, and 
therefore they welcomed the opportunity of obtaining informa- 
tion about it. This statement ignores the fact that a Christian 
congregation had long since been in existence in Rome, so that 
the Jews of that city had had ample opportunity to familiarise 
themselves with Christianity.1_ From Suetonius (Claudius, xxv.) 
we may conclude that discussions about the ‘ Christus ’ had taken 
place, and had been the cause of the separation of the church 
from the synagogue. Luke has himself to admit, an undisputed 


1 There is an additional argument for the early presence of Christianity 
in Rome. Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 2) came to Corinth in consequence 
of Claudius’ edict. Now it is nowhere said that they were subsequently con- 
verted or baptized, so presumably they were Christians. This would confirm 
Suetonius’ statement that the Jews had been expelled from Rome on account 
of a riot impulsore Chresto. If this is the case, Acts xxviii. 22 implicitly con- 
tradicts xviii. 2, probably because the author did not notice that his sources 
were at variance. 
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‘we’ section, that there were brethren (7.e. Christians) who welcomed 
Paul on his way to Rome (Acts xxviii. 15). Paul, through his 
Epistle, had already provided the Roman Jews with an oppor- 
tunity of learning what he thought about the matter; for his 
letter to the Romans is in parts (cf. ii. 1 ff.), if only for rhetorical 
purposes, addressed to the Jews. It is probable that, when 
Paul actually arrived in Rome, he reaped the benefit of his 
letter both among the Christians and the Jews, and the Epistles 
must have formed at any rate the basis of any discussion between 
Paul and the Roman Jews. But the report of Paul’s conversa- 
tion with the Jews is so conventional and betrays such ignorance 
of what he had written to the Romans and of the situation 
implied by the Epistle, that though we may concede that, from 
the author’s point of view the conclusion of Acts is grandly 
conceived, we can never believe that it is the reminiscence of 
an eye-witness about the most important days in the history of 
the most successful and greatest Apostle of Jesus Christ. 

Thus the evidence has accumulated that the elaboration of 
the reports of an eye-witness (sc. the author of the ‘we’ 
sections) cannot possibly originate in the pupil of Paul, but 
must be ascribed to some post-apostolic author. We were 
justified in making rather greater demands on these parts of 
the narrative than on the others, since the eye-witness, whom 
tradition has caused to be currently accepted as the author, 
was a companion of Paul from Troas to Philippi, and again 
from Macedonia to Rome, and so had opportunity to inform 
himself from the best sources, viz., from Paul himself, about 
the events which he did not personally witness. The verdict ‘ un- 
historical ’ is here nearly equivalent to the verdict ‘ not Lucan.’ 

The case is not much different with the stories about Paul 
which are narrated in Acts before the commencement of the 
‘we’ sections and the account of the Council of Jerusalem. 
Here again suspicious deviations from historical truth confirm 
our judgment. The conversion of Paul in chapter ix. has 
already been discussed. The presentation of the South Galatian 
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mission (c. xiii. f.) is suspicious. The speech of Paul at Pisidian 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 15-41) is very un-Pauline, and obviously 
the product of the author, for the following reasons. (1) It 
borrows from the Gospel of Luke (compare xiii. 25 with Luke 
ili. 16, xiii. 28 with Luke xxii. 13 ff.). (2) It implies that the 
Lord appeared after the Resurrection only to those who had 
gone up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem (cf. ii. 32), thereby 
excluding Paul and implying that, contrary to his own repeated 
assertions, he was only a second-hand witness that Jesus had 
risen.t (3) It is dependent on the Pentecostal speech of Peter for 
its proof of the resurrection (xiii. 34-37 ; compare ii. 25-32, 38). 
When the author later introduces a sentence recalling Paul’s 
doctrine of justification (xiii. 38 f.), which is the only one of 
its kind in Acts, it is obviously an endeavour to put into his 
mouth a phrase with a genuinely Pauline ring about it. But 
even this seems to be a misunderstanding of Paul’s teaching. 


' Faith seems to be a supplement of strict observance of the Law. 


For these reasons the composition of the speech cannot be by 
a companion of Paul. 

According to Acts xv. 23, the apostolic letter was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and to the Churches of Syria and Cilicia. But 
according to Acts South Galatia had already been converted, 
and Galatians shows (on the South Galatian theory) that the 
Judaistic controversy raged there. Would all mention of Galatia 
have been omitted by the apostles in their letter? Is it not 
more likely that the editor of Acts has combined his sources 
in a wrong chronological order? But is such a mistake con- 
ceivable if the author of Acts was ‘ Luke’ the companion of 
Paul and possibly a native of Syrian Antioch ? 

In the chapters dealing with Paul, the adapter, who stands 
at a distance from the Apostolic age, betrays himself, as we 
have seen, by his treatment of his sources. He mingles reliable 
testimony of eye-witnesses with material obviously legendary, 
and with theological dissertations designed to present his own 


1 Cf. the apocryphal 3 Cor. 3. 
VOL, II Z 
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point of view. The author of Acts was a professional writer, 
a collector, adapter, and supplementer of sources. Even the 
second part of his book, which is distinguished by more exact 
information and greater historical fidelity, reveals the points of 
view which determine his selection, and these and the unaccount- 
able lacunae in the narrative prove that it cannot be the work 
of an eye-witness. 

‘The author gives incidents taken from the missionary 
journeys of Paul and from the history of the congregations 
founded by him. But what incidents does he select ? What 
is he interested in? He presents samples of Paul’s missionary 
sermons and anecdotes which characterise the founding of a 
congregation, the cessation of Paul’s activity, or his reasons 
for removing elsewhere. He presents the purely external 
characteristics of Paul’s activity, his first, and, m general, his 
superficial successes. About the subsequent administrative 
and pastoral work, which, nevertheless, to judge by the very 
abundant testimony of the Epistles, produced much that was 
great and significant, we rarely learn anything really tangible 
(xix. 8-20, xx. 17-38). The author gives no examples illustra- 
tive of the fruitful points of view which Paul’s Epistles abound 
in, of the manifold experiences and conflicts which the young 
Pauline congregations must have had after the period of their 
first enthusiasm. He is not interested in such things. But the 
hints which Paul himself gives us (2 Cor. xi. 23 ff.) show clearly 
how insufficient is the narrative of Acts. 

Two chief reasons may be advanced to explain the peculiarity 
that so little is reported in Acts of all Paul’s many activities 
which the Epistles describe. Both provide arguments against 
the traditional view of the authorship of Acts. 

In the first place, we may explain the silence as ignorance 
on the part of the author. But Luke, who was with Paul 
before and after the composition of the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, must have 
known something about the circumstances which resulted in 
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the writing of these letters. We can account for such ignorance 
as meets us in Acts only by assuming that the author was a 
later comer, who had to collect traditions about Paul from 
others, but was unacquainted with the Epistles or incapable 
of estimating their importance. 

Besides the author’s ignorance, we have to take into con- 
sideration his intentional suppression or rejection of reports 
which gave an historically correct, but not altogether agreeable, 
picture of the Apostolic age. This is especially pertinent in 
regard to the conflicts which Paul had constantly to wage 
against Judaistic tendencies (e.g. with Peter and Barnabas in 
Antioch) or Judaistic agitations ; (cf. Gal. ; 1 Cor. i.-iv.; 2 Cor. 
x.-xil.; Rom. xv. 30-32; Phil. ii. 2 ff.). To judge by what 
Acts tells us in chapter xv., and does not tell us in xvi.-xxviii., 
the controversy in Jerusalem before Paul’s first great journey 
was concluded once for all by an excellent compromise. Paul 
has nothing more to say about disturbers of the peace and 
teachers of false doctrine until his prophecy about them at his 
leave-taking from the representatives of the congregation at 
Kphesus (xx. 29 f.). The author’s conception of the struggles 
of the apostolic age is therefore a definite one, but thoroughly 
wrong. The compromise is no less fictitious than the end of 
the conflict. Paul’s Epistles teach us that nothing occurred 
—least of all in Jerusalem—to assure permanent understanding 
and concord, that not even the simplest questions were settled 
between Peter, Barnabas, and Paul, that agitations emanating 
from Jerusalem threatened to discredit Paul’s whole work and 
person in Asia Minor and Greece. The historical Paul had no 
need to prophesy the coming of false teachers. He had already 
had personal experience with their wolfish nature and had made 
war upon them with all the energy at his disposal. Luke, the 
converted Gentile, must have known the actual state of affairs 


_and appreciated its importance. Only a post-apostolic writer 


could have falsified history so unhappily with his inventions 
and suppressions, because he had not himself experienced the 
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conflicts and did not understand their importance, or because 
he was not acquainted with the Epistles or did not know 
much about them, and, in order to idealise his story, refused 
to attribute much importance to them. 

There remain the non- Pauline traditions in Acts 1.-xii. 
Obstacles which hinder the acceptance of the traditional view 
of the authorship are not here so easy to find. ‘ Luke,’ who 
was himself a believer in miracles, had in these cases less reliable 
sources, and was more prone to accept legendary material. 
A companion of Paul might easily be guilty of the obviously 
improbable anachronism about Theudas in the speech of 
Gamaliel, nor is there any reason why he should not, if he 
wrote after A.D. 70, have incorporated into his narrative the 
mythical elaboration of the legend of the ascension (Acts 1. 
2 ff.). We can only reject ‘ Luke’s’ authorship in these cases 
if we come upon reports which are obviously in contradiction 
to what a pupil of Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, must have 
known. But in the first part of Acts there are two narratives 
which cannot be reconciled with the traditional view, namely, 
the story of Pentecost and that of Cornelius. 

A companion of Paul must have known what the gift of 
tongues meant ; for it must have frequently fallen within his 
experience, and speaking with tongues is referred to with 
apparent understanding of its real meaning in x. 46 and xix. 6; 
behind the account of the Pentecostal gift the real state of 
affairs can be dimly perceived. But the occurrence described as 
the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost is a linguistic marvel 
presenting a miracle greater than any which the early Christian 
history records, not an outbreak of, as the text stands, ‘ speak- 
ing with tongues.’ } 

What must we suppose to be the background of ideas out of 
which such a picture arose? Probably ignorance of the true 


1 Cf. Mosiman, Das Zungenreden geschichtl. und psychol. untersucht, 1911. 
P. W. Schmiedel, Pfingsterzdhlung u. Pfingstereignis (Prot. Monatsh, xxiv. 
p. 73 ff.). 
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nature of the gift of tongues. Any one who was familiar with 
this must have considered it sufficiently wonderful ; and only 
one who had come in contact with it rarely, if at all, would think 
of making the gift a basis for the fabrication of a story of a more 
impressive miracle. 

Again, the legend shows a desire to glorify the original 
apostles beyond the measure of historical truth. The legend 
of the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost presupposes that in 
accordance with Acts i. 8, the disciples were from the first 
intended to go forth on a world-embracing mission. The fact 
is that it was only when circumstances drove them to it, that 
they set foot outside Judaea. The author obviously under- 
stood that the apostles from the very beginning contemplated 
the conversion of the Gentiles as well as the Jews. Thus Peter 
and the other original apostles are ‘ Paulinised,’ and in like 
manner judaising tendencies are attributed to Paul.1 Such a 
perversion of the actual historical facts can certainly have 
been accomplished only by one who was as unfamiliar with the 
history of the primitive congregations as he was with the 
conflicts which Paul had to wage. It is inconceivable that 
Luke should have constructed a legend like that of Pentecost, 
and equally inconceivable that he should have incorporated it 
into his history. 

These same suspicions are still more justified in reference to 
the story of Cornelius (x. 1—xi. 18; cf. xv. 7-9). It is not the 
legendary character in itself, the frequency of visions and 
angelic appearances which is inconsistent with Luke’s author- 
ship, but the whole significance which the author attributes to 
the event. 

In the first place, by a revelation that could not be mis- 
understood, Peter would have been enlightened about the 
absence of distinction between clean and unclean food. This is 
flatly contradicted by his hesitation in Antioch (Gal. ii. 11-13). 

In the second place, this vision, if it were consistently 


1 Jiilicher, Hinl. in das Neue Testament, p. 398-402. 
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thought out or interpreted symbolically and taken in com- 
bination with that of Cornelius and the pouring out of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost in which the Gentiles shared and which 
impelled Peter to baptize them, would have given Peter not 
only the right to convert the Gentiles, but would have made 
it his duty. Peter would have to be considered as the first 
chosen instrument for the conversion of the Gentiles, as the 
pioneer by the grace of God, who opened the way through all 
of the old prejudices to the great work. 

Thirdly, the reference to the baptism of Cornelius (xv. 7-9), 
which is certainly the work of the author of Acts, shows us 
clearly why the author introduced the story into his scheme. 
He considered it important to show that it was not Paul, but 
Peter, who was the first to receive the call to convert the 
Gentiles; and that it was not Paul, but Peter, who was the 
first pioneer in the work. It is difficult to attribute such a 
depreciation of Paul’s position to a personal pupil. 

Thus the first part of Acts strengthens the arguments which 
make Luke’s authorship incredible. For the whole work we 
may maintain the thesis that the author had never come into 
personal contact with Paul, and for this reason alone was able 
to present the history of the Apostolic age calmly and consist- 
ently, and to date back to the earliest times the compromise 
between Jerusalem and the Diaspora, which was not attained 
until post-apostolic times. 

There remains for us only the further task of presenting 
briefly our opinion of the origin of Acts. 

The author was not Luke; but he used as a source a diary 
of Luke’s, and this circumstance is sufficient to explain his interest 
in Paul. He probably collected further traditions about Paul 
and likewise sought for informants about the acts of the original 
apostles. He probably learned many things in Antioch and 
Caesarea. But he must have been able to discover much less 
about the original apostles than about Paul. He himself, or 


1 Cf. Bousset, Theolog. Rundschau, 1908, p. 190 f. 
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his informants, were interested in the early history only in so 
far as it made clear the harmony between the original apostles, 
the first preachers, and Paul, and prepared the way for his work. 
The author was already so far removed from the conflicts and 
successes of Paul that he no longer thought it derogatory to 
his hero to credit the original apostles with having been the first 
labourers in the work of converting the Gentiles. Nor did he 
feel that he was perverting history when he reduced the long 
story of the conflicts between Paul and the Judaisers to a 
formal agreement made after a single discussion at a council of 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 

That the author employed the first person plural in some 
places without giving any explanation seems strange to us (cf. pp. 
304 f., and 329), but can be accounted for by the literary methods 
of antiquity, which was less careful of such details than our age 
demands, and by analogy with Ezra vii. 27—vii. 34 ; Neh. i. 1—vii. 
5, xil. 31, xii. 6-31. The dedication to Theophilus is not to be 
understood as though the work were adapted entirely to the 
personal circumstances of Theophilus. It was from the very 
beginning destined for the public, for the Christian Church, and 
probably also for non-Christian readers, hence the apologetic 
tendency. The method corresponds to the habits of antiquity, 
which were different from those of the twentieth century. What 
we condemn as deception to-day is in antiquity to be ascribed 
to a certain ingenuousness. The same naiveté which impels 
the author of Acts to leave the ‘we’ of another’s diary which 
he incorporates into his history appears elsewhere, when he 
attributes speeches which he himself invented or elaborated to 
Peter, Gamaliel, Stephen, or Paul. Particularly crass examples 
are to be found in i. 18 f. and v. 36. We must assume that the 
name of the author was lost when the whole work was published. 
Tradition, which felt the need of a name from Apostolic times 
for such an important work, found in the ‘ we’ sections the way 
pointed to a companion of Paul. Perhaps it was still known 
that Luke had written a diary, or else the fact was correctly 
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surmised from recollections still current in Jerusalem or in Rome 
concerning the travelling companions with whom Paul appeared 
in Macedonia or on the journey he undertook to raise moneys. 
Third When we have disproved the truth of the tradition con- 
asa ot cerning the authorship of Acts, we have of course done the same 
for the Third Gospel. It has often been emphatically stated that 
the Gospel itself gives criticism no hold. As a matter of fact, the 
result of a critical examination points the way to a consideration, 
important though seldom noted. It would be very strange—one 
can of course not say more—if the fullest of the synoptic Gospels 
had been written by a pupil of Paul, while the Pauline Epistles 
rather ignore the synoptic tradition. What is strange in this 
identification, which criticism has now dissolved, has usually 
been concealed by talk of the Paulinism of Luke. This Paulinism — 
is a fiction. The comforting announcement of forgiveness and 
grace, as we read it in Luke (xviii. 9-17, xv., xxiii. 41-43) is far 
from being Paulinism. If we decide on the shorter text in Luke’s 
account of the Lord’s Supper, then Luke appears as the Gospel 
farthest removed from Paulinism, since no account is taken in 
any way of the death of Christ as a means of salvation. The 
real author of the ‘ Lucan history’ was acquainted with some 
phrases of Pauline theology (cf. Acts xiii. 38 ff.; xv. 11), but 
was far from enriching the primitive Gospel with Pauline dogmas 
and formulas. 
Linguistic The extensive linguistic similarities between the ‘we’ 
oo sections and the rest of Acts do not stand in the way of this | 
voce tan conclusion. In the first place, the so-called ‘lower criticism ’ | 
Acts. is never able to solve such complicated problems or even maintain 


itself against ‘higher criticism.’2 Further, it is possible to 





1 Cf. Schwegler, Nachapost. Zeitalter, ii. p. 41 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Hinl. in das 
N.7., pp. 571-574; H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der Hinl. in das N.T., 3rd ed., 
p. 388 ff. ; Jiilicher, Hinl. in das N.T., p. 291 f.; Van de Sande-Bakhuijzen, 
Het dogmatisch karakter van Le, 1888; Meyboom, Theolog. Tijdschr., 1889, 
pp. 366-406; Rud. Steck, Der Galaterbr., 1888, pp. 191-211. 
2 P. Wendland, Literaturformen, p. 335; R. Reitzenstein in Ilberg’s Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klass, Altertum, 1913, i. pp. 410-422. (Noteworthy criticism 
of Harnack’s method.) 
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point out linguistic differences between the ‘ we’ sections and 
the rest of the document.1 We must assume, therefore, that the 
author of Acts extensively revised his sources, even the ‘ we’ 
source; the Third Gospel is one excellent illustration of this 
method,? the Antiquities of Josephus is another. Perhaps, too, 
the historic Luke and the author of Acts may have been 
members of the same language group.® 

It is further possible that the ‘we’ sections were originally 
an independent document, the original wpafeus of Luke ; that 
therefore the Gospel is genuine and Acts only an unhistorical 
revision and elaboration of this wpdfeus of Luke. There is a 
good deal in favour of this hypothesis, among other things, 
the circumstance that the introduction to Acts (including the 
dedication) has manifestly been revised. But the attempt to 
separate the two elements by assigning to the original wpdfeus 
all that seems credible to the modern critic, and to the reviser 
all that seems unthinkable in the mouth of a pupil of Paul, 
depends altogether too much upon the subjective and arbitrary 
decisions on individual points. It is probably impossible to 
avoid the assumption that the last editor of Acts must have 
revised the Gospel again as well. It seems to me, therefore, more 
simple to conclude that the reviser of the ‘ Lucan history,’ the 
one who is responsible for the composition and style of both 
documents and who cannot have been a pupil of Paul, is identical 
with the auctor ad Theophilum. 

The date assigned to the composition of Acts is not really 
opposed to the conclusion that Luke is not the author. Whether 
he actually lived to be eighty-four years old or not need 
not here be discussed. In any event, if Luke is the author 

1 Cf. W. Brickner, Protest. Monatshefte, 1911, p. 147 ff. Overbeck-De 
Wette, Hrkl. der Apg. p. xxxix ff. 

2 Cf. Wendt, Die Apg. p. 22 fi. 

3 Of. P. W. Schmidt, Die Apg. bei De Wette-Overbeck, p. 46 ff.; E. Schiirer, 
Theolog. Lit.-ztg., 1906, col. 405. 

4 Thus, with variations, F. Spitta, Die Apg., 1891 (Source A.); A. Gercke, 


*< Der devrepos Adyos des Lukas,” Hermes, 1894, p. 373 ff. Ed. Norden, Agnostos 
Theos, p. 314 ff.; W. Soltau, Protest. Monatsch., 1903, p. 296 ff. 
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of Acts, he must have written his histories at a considerable 
age. But we find no traces of senility in the skill displayed in 
the arrangement and composition of the book. If, however, 
Acts is as late as the beginning of the second century, Luke’s 
authorship is of course impossible.+ 

The assumption that the Pauline Epistles were not utilised 
in the composition of Acts is consistent with our result. 
When conservative criticism declares that a man like Luke 
would not have needed to consult the Epistles, since his 
own experiences and the verbal reports of many eye-witnesses 
offered him sufficient material for the story of Paul’s missionary 
work, while a later comer could not do without the Epistles, and 
would surely have known of their existence, we may answer that 
Luke, to be sure, did not need to have recourse to the Epistles, 
but he had no right to suppress in his story all the things that we 
fortunately know from the letters, and that he could not diverge 
so much from the historical facts which Paul himself gives us 
in his Epistles. What we know from the letters, ‘ Luke’ must 
certainly have known as an eye-witness and an acquaintance of 
eye-witnesses ; and with his knowledge he would surely have 
considered it worth using it to make his narrative fuller and more 
correct than he did. But one cannot correctly maintain that 
Luke had no reason to consult the Epistles. He must have known 
that Paul had written letters—he was himself present when Paul 
wrote the Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon—he there- 
fore certainly knew that Paul’s letters contained much informa- 
tion relative to the history of his missionary work. If a friend 
of Paul’s composed Acts with the same care that, according to 
the prologue (Lk. i. 1-4), he expended on the Gospel, then he 
certainly would have consulted the letters in so far as they were 
accessible to him. It is much easier to believe that a later comer, 
who utilised predominantly documentary sources, did not have 


1 If we are no longer confined to the eighties, the hypothesis that ‘ Luke ’ 
utilised Josephus becomes, not sure, but more probable ; and the assumption 
that he utilised a document by or about Apollonius of Tyana gains the conditio 
sine qua non. 
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recourse to the letters. Perhaps he was not acquainted with 
the most important Epistles, such as those to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Romans, or they were not at hand when he wrote 
his book. Such of Paul’s Epistles as were accessible to him 
offered him no material that he could use. Thus we can explain 
also why the spirit of the Epistles of Paul remained alien to him 
and why he did not mention the fact that Paul had written any 
letters. 

The preceding considerations eliminate those points which 
seem to controvert the critical view and support the traditional 
one. We have only a little to add. No one has as yet proved 
that the * Lucan histories’ must have been written by a physi- 
cian (cf. p.315 f.). When criticism forbids the view that Luke the 
physician composed the documents, it is not refuted by the indi- 
cation of interest in medicine and of technical terms. These 
are even more compatible with the assumption that the author 
probably was not a physician at all, since they may also be 
explained by the assumption that the author possessed a certain 
amount of medical knowledge—the majority of the authors of 
antiquity must have belonged to the medical profession accord- 
ing to the demonstrations of Hobart, Harnack, and Zahn— 
to say nothing of the fact that, as a last solution, it would be 
possible to assume that both Luke and the author of Acts were 
physicians.1 

If the more important arguments in favour of the traditional 
view turn out to be fallacious, the less important ones become 
less cogent thanever. The frequent references to Antioch (p. 316) 
can be adequately explained by the importance of the city, and 
perhaps by the utilisation of traditions originating from it.? 
It is not necessary to assume that the tradition that Luke was 


1 Cf. C. Clemen, Theolog. Rundschau, 1907, pp. 99-103; P. W. Schmidt, Die 
Apg. pp. 6-18; Wendland, Literaturformen, p. 335; H. J. Cadbury, Style and 
Literary Method of Luke, p. 39 ff., and see below p. 349 ff. 

* It is just as legitimate to speak of Antiochian traditions as it is to speak 
of Jerusalem traditions. Cf. Harnack, Die Apg. p. 134 ff. The origin of the 
tradition has no bearing on the origin of the author. 
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born in Antioch is correct. Its first appearance in Eusebius is 
suspicious.? | 

The relations between Luke and Mark are quickly disposed 
of. The author of the ‘ Lucan histories’ knew and _ utilised 
Mark’s Gospel just as did the author of ‘ Matthew,’ and he 
obtained information from Jerusalem or elsewhere about the 


household of Mark’s mother. In view of the other facts, it is 


not permissible to draw any definite conclusions from these two 
data. 

This much of the Tiibingen criticism remains firmly established : 
Acts cannot have been written by Luke, the contemporary of 
the apostles and the companion of Paul, because above all the 
author had no longer a correct idea of the events before and 
during Paul’s missionary activity, of what Paul accomplished, 
or of the fundamental ideas of Pauline theology. The other part 
of their theory is untenable, that a special purpose, of furthering 
the plans of a definite party, controlled the pen of the author, 
and led him to revise what he knew to be a reliable tradition. 
We may find traces of a special purpose in the circumstance that 
the author has suppressed all sorts of unpleasant matter— — 
only it is now no longer possible to prove what he knew but 
kept silent about. He was, for the rest, more unconsciously 
than consciously controlled by the conviction that in the Apostolig 
age all was harmonious, and that the work of converting the 
Gentiles was from the very beginning a part of the plan of the 
original apostles. Such a view may well have been held in good 
faith by a man living in post-apostolic times (A.D. 80-110). 
The historic Luke would have uttered it knowing its untruth. 
Thus the critical attitude, without making the special attempt, 
has in the end an apologetic result. It re-establishes the 
honesty of Paul and of the author of Acts. 


1 Of. also the enticing idea of Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 200 ff.), that Luke was 
a Macedonian and was himself the man who appeared to Paul in the dream, 
Acts xvi. 9. Since the ‘ we’ first appears in connection with this vision, and 
since the narrator employing the first person actually has relations with Philippi 
(cf. Acts xvi., xx. 5 f.), it is possible to entertain this idea. But the hypothesis 
is far from sure. Cf. Wendt, Die Apg. p. 244. 








IV 
SUBSIDIARY POINTS 
By H. J. Capspury and the Enpirors 


It remains to discuss three points which are subsidiary in im- 
portance chiefly because they lead to no clear result. (1) The 
possibility that the presence of medical language in Acts confirms 
the tradition that the writer was a physician. (2) The possibility 
that Acts shows a knowledge of Josephus. (3) The general 


question of the chronological limits within which the writing of 


the Gospel and Acts must be placed. 


The tradition of the Church identifies the writer of Acts with 
the ‘Luke the physician’ mentioned in Col. iv. 14. Starting 
with the assumption that this is true, early commentators 
illustrated it by drawing attention to medical phrases in Acts. 
Wettstein collected most of these illustrations into hiscommentary. 
But a new turn was given to the matter in 1882 by W. K. Hobart 
in a treatise entitled The Medical Language of St. Iuke. This 
book collected parallels to Luke and Acts from medical writers. 
Many of these had been noted before, but always as illustration of 
the fact that Luke was a physician—regarded as a known truth 
—not to prove that he must have been so. The special feature 
of Hobart was that he converted illustration into argument. He 
went too far, and his argument was for some time discredited ; 
but it was revived by Harnack in 1906 in his Bevtrdge with such 
skill that his readers were in many cases swept off their feet. 


Finally, in 1920, the subject was again taken up by Henry Cadbury, 
349 
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who in his Style and LInterary Method of Iuke+ submitted 
Harnack’s arguments to fresh criticism, and reached the result 
that they fail to establish the conclusions put forward. 

Referring to Hobart, Harnack says that “those who have 
studied it carefully will find it impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the question is not one of merely accidental colouring, 
but that this great historical work was composed by a writer 
who either was a physician or was quite intimately acquainted 
with medical language and science” (p. 14). He accordingly 
collects in an appendix to his book the most telling examples. 
His arguments may be summarised in his own language as 
follows : 

(1) “In those passages where the author speaks as an eye- 
witness medical traits are especially and prominently apparent.” 

(2) “ Nearly all of the alterations and additions which the 
third evangelist has made in the Marcan text are most simply and 
surely explained from the professional interest of a physician.” 

(3) In “ the stories of diseases and subjects of allied character 
peculiar to St. Luke . . . traits appear which declare the interest 
or the sharp eyes or the language of the physician.” 

(4) “ The representation of our Lord given in the third Gospel 
is dominated by the conception of Him as a wondrous Healer 
and Saviour of the sick.” 

(5) “The language of St. Luke elsewhere is coloured by 
medical phraseology.” 

The fallacy of Harnack’s evidence could be shown completely 
only by a refutation as lengthy as his own proof. Many of his 
proofs are highly subjective, based on assumptions as to what a 
physician in antiquity would or would not have been likely to 
say. Others, especially (4), are drawn from the prominence of 
medical subjects and details in the narrative, an emphasis which, 
as Harnack himself agrees, might be due to the subject-matter, 
or to an entirely unprofessional interest of the writer. The real 
weight of his arguments rests upon the alleged technical medical 

1 Harvard Theological Studies, vi. 
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character of Greek words and phrases occurring in these writings. 
Here we must content ourselves by reviewing in order these 
verbal arguments only.* 

(1) In the ‘we’ passages Harnack notes the following 
(pp. 176-181): Acts xxviii. 1-7 Oépyn, caOdrrew = ‘infect,’ Onpior 
=éyvdva, mimpac0ar, Katarintew, pndev drorov. Acts xvi. 
16 ff. wi@wv. Acts xx. 9 Katadhepopevos trve Balet and 
kateveyOels amd Tod Urvov. Acts xxvii. 3,17 émiérea (cf. 
émipercicbat, émysed@s, Luke x. 34, 35, xv. 8), BonOea, 
itrofwvvivat. But Oépun, of which Harnack says “ this word, 
rare, I believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in the New 
Testament, is among physicians the general term for Qepyorns,” 
occurs apparently more frequently in Hellenistic Greek than 
Oepporns, while the latter, as a matter of fact, is not at all in- 
frequent in medical writings. The meaning which Harnack assigns 
to xcaOdrrew is very doubtful ; in the sense ‘ to fasten on,’ as it 
is usually here translated, it is a very common word in all kinds 
of writing. ©npiov is also used of reptiles, especially poisonous 
ones, by lay writers, as Plutarch and Lucian.? [iparpac@as and 
Kkatatimrey in the sense applied by Acts occur in Greek writers 
from the time of Homer. *Arozros is especially frequent in 
litotes in all grades of Greek literature from Thucydides to the 
papyri. Ilv@eyv does not appear to occur in medical writings 
(Hobart does not mention it); it is Plutarch who tells us that 
it meant ‘ ventriloquist.’ And even though “ Passow gives 
only medical authorities for xatadépecOas and caradopa in the 
sense of sleep” (Harnack, p. 180), yet Wettstein’s examples from 
Aristotle, Josephus, Diodorus, Plutarch, Lucian, and other non- 
medical writers show that the expressions in Acts xx. 9 are not 
technical terms. Of course ézvpédeca and its cognates are not rare, 
and even in the special sense of medical attention which Harnack 
assumes for Acts xxvii. 3 they occur in ordinary writers. What- 


1 See Style and Literary Method of Luke for a fuller discussion of the details. 
2 It is the common word for ‘ snake ’ in modern Greek. 

3 For examples from the Greek Bible see Num. v. 21-27; 4 Macc. iv. 11, 
4 De defectu oracul. ix. (414 ). 
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ever may be the meaning of the words BonOeva and brofmvvivar 
as applied to the manceuvres of the sailors in the storm, it must 
be confessed that their use is as likely due to nautical as to 
medical terminology. Bon@eva “is applied to all conceivable 
objects ” (Harnack, p. 181) by others than the doctors. In fact, 
both words have a wide range of usage. 

(2) In Luke’s revision of Mark’s stories of miracles, Harnack 
finds significance in the following (pp. 182-188) : 

(a) ‘Pixray (Luke iv. 35) for orapafav (Mark 1. 26). 

(b) Suveyouévn mupero peyado (Luke iv. 38) for caréxevro 
mupéooovea (Mark i. 30). . 

(c) IIXnpns Aémpas (Luke v. 12) for Xempos (Mark i. 40). 

(d) TlapadXeXvpévos (Luke v. 18) for rapadvtixds (Mark ii. 3). 

(9) "Earn % pvows (Luke viii. 44) for é&ypavOn 4 arnyy 
(Mark v. 29). 

(2) “EmvBrérar (Luke ix. 38). 

Of these words, fiarew and mapadedvupévos are, according 
even to Harnack, improvements in style. XuvéyerOar means ‘to 
be afflicted’ in good classical Greek. It would be unsafe to put 
much stress on the adjectives wéyas and wAnpns; they are 
not very rare in any Greek writers, and are favourite words 
with the author in many other connections. ‘Puous is taken by 
Luke from the Marcan context (v. 25), while éorn, to judge 
from the examples given, was used by the doctors transitively 
in the sense ‘to staunch’ and not intransitively as in Luke. 
Granting that émi8rdérrew may be “ used technically for a phy- 
sician’s examination of the patient,” ééncov in the parallel in 
Matthew (xvii. 15) suggests that here Luke uses it as he does 
elsewhere (i. 48) in the sense common in the LXX. of ‘ pity.’ 

(3) The examples in Harnack’s third class of passages are 


1 Perhaps I may here correct the oversight through which all reference 
to the intransitive use of iornu in the LXX. was omitted in my earlier dis- 
cussion, Style and Literary Method of Iuke, both on p. 44 and on p. 57 note 43. 
In the sense ‘cease flowing’ the verb is used, as in Plutarch, of a river 
(Joshua iii. 13, 16), of oil (2 Kg. iv. 6 xa orn 7d @\auov, “ And the oil stayed ”’), 
and even, as in Luke, l.c., of blood (Exod. iv. 25, 26 LXX., not Heb. or Eng. : 
éorn TO alua THs TepTouAs TOU masdiov wov).—H. J. C. 
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(pp. 188-194) : Luke vii. 15 avaxaOifew ; xii. 11-13 avaxvrrew, 
avopOodv, amodvew; XIV. 2 bdSpwrixds; x. 30 nysOavas; 
Xvi. 21-26 &dxos, EkxodcAar, Katarpiyew, ddvvdcba, yaopa, 
ues ; Acts ii. 8 ofvdpov; ix. 18 aromimtev, deTis ; 

. 11 dyads, oxotos; Xiv. 8 dddvvatos; v. 5-10 éxrpiyer, 
eee ; x. 10 éxotacts. 

Of these words, cdvdpov and utOavns are both quite rare. 
Hobart gives no example of either from the doctors, though 
Harnack has emended one of his quotations from Galen (Medicus, 
10) to read odvdpa with Luke. The synonymous forms odvpa 
and 1usOvns which are cited by Hobart from the doctors are 
neither of them unusual among lay writers. Of dvaxadifew 
Harnack says: ‘ This word in the intransitive sense seems to 
be met with only in medical writers, who use it to signify ‘ to 
sit up again in bed.’”’ But Plutarch uses it in exactly the same 
way (Philopoem. 368 a, Alex. 671 D). Of éeyrdyevw Harnack says 
that it “seems to be confined to medical literature. Before 
Luke (loc. cit. and Acts xii. 23) instances of its use are found only 
in Hippocrates, and then in Aretaeus and Galen.” But not only 
is the word used by the doctors in a different sense, ‘ to cool off,’ 
but its occurrence in Ezek. xxi. 7, Herondas iv. 29, Babrius 115, 
11, in the sense ‘ to expire ’ shows that Luke is using a popular 
expression. Similarly cvoréXAcvy used in Acts of wrapping a 
corpse, though it is quite unusual, is better illustrated by such 
passages as Kuripides, 7'roades, 378, or Lucian, Imagines, 7, than 
by medical passages on the bandaging of limbs or contraction 
of organs. The remaining words are none of them rare in ordinary 
Greek ; each can be paralleled in the sense in which Luke uses 
it from at least two or three lay writings in Hellenistic Greek, 
such as the Greek Old Testament, the papyri, or the works of 
writers like Josephus, Philo, Polybius, Lucian, and Plutarch. 

(5) Omitting for the moment Harnack’s fourth point, for it 
contains no arguments from vocabulary, we come to his last list 
of “ medical terms ”’ (pp. 196-198). Excluding repetitions, these 
are Tapayphua, TpocdoKxay, avdrepos, ONoKANpia, aTrovyeLY, 
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avarpvéis, von, évivéev, éxmvéew, Swoyoveiv, eis paviav 
TEpLTpeTrEL, KPALTAAN, XPOS, OVK AoNMOS Toms, Bedovn, Tphua, 
apyat. 

These examples are in general of the same character as those 
already considered. None of them is confined in use to the 
medical writers. Many of them are of frequent occurrence in 
Greek literature, as any Greek scholar will know at sight or can 
prove by consulting a lexicon. Several of the parallels are far 
from happy. Thus fwoyoveiv is used by Luke in a sense common 
in the LXX. but never found in the Greek doctors. Hobart 
himself confesses that zeputpéevv does not occur in the medical 
writings in the same sense as in Acts (p. 268), and that oXox«Anpia 
is not used at all (p. 193); but he calls remarkable a parallel to 
Luke’s ov« donwos modus in the obscure, probably late and 
spurious Letters of Hippocrates, though the litotes, and even 
the identical expression, can be abundantly paralleled from 
other writers. 

The verbal arguments in Harnack’s evidence are uncon- 
vineing. In confining his attention to the medical and the 
Lucan writings and their resemblances, he has failed to observe 
the differences between them or their agreements with other 
Greek writers. Some of his examples are not found in the 
medical writers at all, others are used by them in a sense different 
from that in which they are employed in Luke and Acts. Even 
those which really do occur in the same sense in the medical and 
Lucan writings are not confined to them. This use of “ medical 
terms” by laymen allows of only two alternative explanations : 
(a) either technical medical language was the common property 
of unprofessional writers, or (b) the words cited are not really 
technical terms at all. Whichever explanation be accepted, the 
use of such words in any book does not prove that its author was 
a physician. For if medical terms are so loosely defined it is 
possible to find them in great quantity in many a writer never 


suspected of medical knowledge.? 


1 #.g. Lucian or Josephus. The short letter of Aristeas uses 80 of Hobart’s 
words in nearly 200 places in all. 
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Even Matthew and Mark do not fall so far behind Luke in 
“medical interest’ as Harnack would have us believe. Many 
terms quite as well attested in the doctors occur in their writings 
though not in Luke’s. Even in the stories of miracles they con- 
tain details which Luke omits, including the diagnosis of the 
centurion’s boy as suffering from paralysis (Matt. vili. 6, con- 
trast Luke vii. 2), many significant symptoms in the epileptic 
(Mark ix. 14-27, cf. Luke ix. 37-43), and at least two entire stories 
of cures told with much detail (Mark vii. 31-37, viii. 22-26). And 
also in the summaries of the activity of Jesus and the disciples 
—and this is Harnack’s fourth point (pp. 195, 196)—Matthew no 
less than Luke emphasises healing and distinguishes different 
kinds of cases. Thus he even substitutes healing for teaching in 
his source (Matt. xiv. 14= Mark vi. 34, Matt. xix. 2= Mark x. 1, 
Matt. xxi. 14=Mark xi. 18), and enumerates much more fully 
than the parallel passages various diseases (Matt. iv. 23-24= 
Mark i. 32-34, 39; Matt. x. 8= Luke x. 9; Matt. xv. 29-31). 

One can but be attracted in the study of Acts by Harnack’s 
argument, especially as to medical language. It is only slowly 
that a study of the facts convinces the scholar that the whole of 
the contention as to the medical language of Luke is an immense 
fallacy. Neither Harnack nor Hobart sufficiently considered 
the use of the phrases which they call ‘medical.’ The fact that a 
word is found in a medical book proves nothing as to the profes- 
sion of another writer who uses it, if it be also used elsewhere.! 


The material for a discussion of the relation of Josephus to 
the Lucan writings was given in the eighteenth century by J. B. 
Ott, Spicilegium sive excerpta ex Flavio Josepho ad Novi Testa- 


1 Of course the real solution of the problem is that neither the doctors nor 
the laymen used a technical vocabulary in antiquity, and the whole assumption 
of ‘medical language’ in any ancient writer is a, mare’s nest. See G. F. 
Moore in Cadbury, Style and Literary Method of Luke, pp. 53 f., and the statement 
of Galen in his treatise On the Natural Faculties that he used ordinary language, 
Galen makes a similar claim for Hippocrates, Comm. Hipp. de epidemiis, iii. 32 
(Kuhn xvii. A. 678) 6 ydp roe rod ‘Hpakdeldouv vids ‘Iamoxpdrns .. . palvera 
ouvnfectdros Te Kal did Toiro cadést Tots dvduacr Kexpynuévos, & kadeiv 00s éor 
Tos pyTopiKois moNTiKd. 
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menti illustrationem, 1741, and by J. P. Krebs’s Observationes in 
Novum Testamentum e Flavio Josepho, 1755. This material 
was worked over in the nineteenth century, and the theory 
evolved that Luke was dependent on Josephus. Keim? and 


' others adopted this view, but it was most fully stated by Krenkel 


in his Josephus und Lucas, 1894. In some ways, indeed, it was 
even too fully stated, and a far better impression of the weight of 
the argument can be gained from F. C. Burkitt’s Gospel History 
and its Transmission, pp. 105 fi. 

The case will always rest on three passages, and it is safe to 
say that they can never be completely explained away, yet will 
never convince every one. They are given here in the order of 
importance. 

(1) In Acts v. 36 f., Gamaliel is represented as deen to the 
rebellion of Theudas which took place several years after the time 
when he was speaking. Moreover, he is made to say—that 
Theudas rebelled before Judas of Galilee. No attempt to discover 
some other Theudas has succeeded, and it is possible that Luke 
was misled by an inaccurate memory of Josephus, Ant. xx. 5. 1f. 
In this passage Josephus describes the insurrection of Theudas in 
the procuratorship of Fadus, and goes on to tell how the sons of 
Judas of Galilee, who had raised a rebellion in the time of 
Quirinius, were executed by Alexander, the successor of Fadus. 

It will be seen that here Theudas comes before the mention 
of Judas, and if any one overlooked the fact that it was the children 
of Judas, not himself, that were executed, he might easily pro- 
duce Luke’s erroneous combination. 

(2) In Luke iii. 1, Lysanias is represented as the Tetrarch 
of Abilene about 28 a.p. But the only Lysanias known to 
history as ruling in Abila died in 36 B.c. Attempts have been 
made to show that there was another Lysanias at the time 
mentioned by Luke, but they have not been successful,? and it 


1 Aus dem Urchristentum, 1878, i. 1-27. See also H. Holtzmann’s notable 
articles in the Z.W.Th. in 1873, 1877, and 1880. 
2 The most ingenious are those of E. Schiirer, G.J.V. 
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is hardly too much to say that no one would have dreamt of a 
second Lysanias as ruler of Abila had it not been for this isolated 
passage in Luke. It is therefore worth noting that when 
Josephus relates how in 53 a.p., Agrippa II. obtained Abila he 
adds that this had been (yeryoves) the tetrarchy of Lysanias. The 
whole evidence is most conveniently to. be found in the article 
on Lysanias ‘in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. It is clear that an 
inaccurate knowledge of Josephus would adequately account for 
the error in Luke. 

(3) The question of the Tribune to Paul in Acts xxi. 38, 
“Art thou not the Egyptian who before these days revolted 
and led out in the desert four thousand men of the Sicarii?”’ seems 
a curious combination of three passages in Josephus. In B.J. 
i. 13. 3, he describes the Sicarii; in the next paragraph the 
false prophets who led men into the desert, and were destroyed 
by the cavalry of Felix; finally in the next paragraph comes the 
story of the Egyptian who led 30,000 men out of (not into) the 
desert, and the destruction of many by the Roman soldiers. 

These three examples of Lucan errors explained by Josephus are 
certainly very persuasive. But they fall just short of demonstra- 
tion. The case of Theudas is the strongest, but even here there 
is always the possibility that Luke and Josephus were using a 
common source, in which the events were arranged in the order 
given by Josephus.? The case of Lysanias is adequately met by 
the probability that the district was always known as the 
‘ Tetrarchy (or kingdom) of Lysanias’ long after his death, and 
that Luke, influenced by this, merely made an error in chrono- 
logy. Finally, the case for dependence on Josephus in the 
reference to the Egyptian is weakened by the fact that Josephus 
says that he led 30,000, while Luke says only 4000. The number 
of rebels grows in tradition more often than it decreases, and 
Luke’s figure is surely the more probable. 

Thus the argument that Luke used Josephus is not quite 


1 There were no doubt other persons named Lysanias belonging to the 
family of Lysanias the Tetrarch ; cf. C.I.G. 4521 and 4523. 
2 See, however, the warning of F. C. Burkitt, Gospel Transmission, p. 108. 
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conclusive. If it were, it would fix the date of Luke and Acts 
as at the earliest the very end of the first century, for the Aniz- 
quities of Josephus are not earlier than 93 A.D. 


Is there any other method by which the date of the Gospel 
and Acts can be fixed? Probably not. At least none has yet 
been discovered. The extreme limits within which the com- 
position of the two books must fall are c. 60 A.D. or a little 
earlier, when Paul reached Rome, and c. 150 4.p., when Marcion 
made use of the Gospel. The two extremes are improbable ; 
but just as there is no decisive proof that Luke was not written 
before the fall of Jerusalem, there is also none that it was used by 
any writer before Marcion. Nevertheless, most students think 
that the rewriting of the Marcan eschatological discourse (Mark 
xiii.) implies the influence of the last days of Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, it seems extremely unlikely that the Gospel would 
ever have been canonised had it not been generally known before 
the time of Marcion. In other words, Marcion more probably 
took the Gospel from the Church than did the Church from 
Marcion. These two arguments may be held to make the 
probable limits 70-115 rather than 60-150. 

Any closer dating depends entirely on the opinion as to the 
arguments set out above. If Acts was written by a companion 
of Paul, each year after 80 a.D. becomes increasingly improbable. 
But if Acts was merely based on a document written by Luke, a 
later date is easily acceptable. 

There is no direct evidence; neither authorship nor date is 
susceptible of demonstration. No one, however, can study the 
Lucan writings without forming some opinion, even while 
acknowledging its precariousness, and it seems right for the 
Kditors of this volume to express their own view. Ten years ago 
both of them felt reasonably sure that Acts was actually written 
by Luke, the companion of Paul. Slowly, however, they have 
come to feel the weight of the argument derived from the com- 
parison with the Pauline epistles, and at present they incline to 
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the view that Luke, the companion of Paul, wrote the ‘ we- 
sections,’ and probably the narrative adhering to them, but that 
the combination of this document with the rest of Acts, and the 
composition of the Gospel, were the work of a later writer, who 
probably lived in the Flavian period. If they were obliged to 
choose a more specific date they would take the last five years of 
the first century, thus leaving room for the probability that Luke 
was acquainted with Josephus. Nevertheless, they would con- 
clude by repeating that this view is based on a general balance 
of probabilities, on which wide difference of opinion is possible and 
even desirable. Its truth cannot be demonstrated ; but neither 
can that of any other view; the only wise course is, whenever 
a question is at issue involving the authorship or date of Acts, 
to leave a wide margin for possible error. 
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I 
THE HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF ACTS IN GERMANY 
| By A. C. McGirrert 


Accorpine to the traditional view, generally accepted both 
by Catholics and Protestants, the book of Acts was written in 
Rome, while Paul was still a prisoner there, by his companion 
Luke, ‘the beloved physician,’ who drew his materials partly 
from his own personal observation, partly from Paul and other 
eye-witnesses of the events recorded. The purpose of the book 
was wholly historical, to recount the achievements of the apostles, 
or the history of the early Church, as the gospels had recounted 
the words and works of Christ, and its trustworthiness was 
beyond question. 

The traditional view remained unchanged until the close of 
the eighteenth century, when the Acts began to come under the 
same scrutiny that was given to the gospels and other writings 
of the New Testament by the awakening historical criticism of 
the day. It was evident at once to the critical eye that the book 
fulfilled in a very imperfect way the historical purpose which 
had. been ascribed to it by tradition. Instead of recording the 
acts of the apostles it confined itself almost exclusively to Peter 
and Paul, and even Peter received but scant attention. More- 
over, the fragmentary nature of the account, the many omissions 
evident to any one acquainted with Paul’s Epistles, the frequent 
repetitions, the extreme sketchiness of some parts and the minute 


detail of others, the marked emphasis upon certain matters, 
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and the brief and casual reference to others of equal importance 
all seemed to demand some explanation. If the author was 
familiar with the period he was writing about, as had been com- 
monly taken for granted, he must have had some other than a 
purely historical motive, or if not, then his knowledge of the 
period must have been very limited and fragmentary.* 

Among those who adopted the former alternative and 
attempted to find an explanation of the peculiarities of Acts in 
the purpose for which it was written was J. D. Michaelis,? who 
rejected the idea that the Acts was intended to be a history of 
the Church or a biography of Paul and maintained that it had 
a double purpose: first, “‘to record in a trustworthy way the 
initial outpouring of the Holy Spirit, together with the first 
miracles for the confirmation of the truth of the Christian religion”’ ; 
and second, “‘ to report those circumstances that proved the right 
of the heathen in the Church of Christ, a right opposed by the 
Jews especially at the time when Luke wrote. Paul himself, 
whose companion Luke was, was at that time a prisoner in Rome 
as a consequence of the accusations of the Jews who were hostile 
to him on the ground that he admitted heathen to the church.” ® 

Griesbach of Jena, in an essay published in 1798,* is said to 


1 Compare the words of Schwanbeck, writing in 1847: ‘‘ There were two 
ways of explaining the fragmentary character of Acts. Either the author 
would not tell more or he could not. In the former case the general historical 
purpose of the Acts must be given up or modified ; besides the historical aim 
another more particular aim must be assumed, nullifying the former or pushing 
it into the background. In the latter case the ignorance of the author con- 
cerning many matters is accounted for by the limitations of his sources whether 
oral or written. The former path was much broader than the latter, and could 
be travelled more easily without stopping to prove every step in detail.. As a 
consequence it was for a long time exclusively followed, and is still the favourite 
path ” (Uber die Quellen der Schriften des Lukas, p. 74). 

2 Hinleitung in die géttlichen Schriften des neuen Bundes, third edition, 1777 ; 


Th. ii. § 154. 


3 Op. cit. p. 995. 

4 Program de consilio quo scriptor in Actibus Apostolicis concinnandis ductus 
fuerit (Jender Osterprogram for 1798). I have not myself seen Griesbach’s essay, 
which is ascribed by some (e.g. by Lechler in his Apostolisches und nachapos- 
tolisches Zeitalier, third edition, p. 7) to Griesbach’s colleague Paulus. Compare 
the remark of Semler, referring to the silence of Acts touching Peter and Paul’s 
dispute at Antioch : ‘‘ Lucas igitur prudenter omisit eas historiae veteris partes, 
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have maintained that Acts was written to defend the Apostle 
Paul against the attacks of the Judaising Christians of the day. 
He was followed the next year by his colleague Paulus.1 So 
: far as I am aware neither Griesbach nor Paulus discussed the 
: authenticity of Acts, but the tendency of their theory was, of 
course, to throw discredit upon its trustworthiness. 

Luke’s many omissions were explained by Eckermann 2 as due Eckermann. 
to his purpose to select from the events known to him only 
such as showed most clearly the miraculous co-operation of 
God in the establishment of his kingdom on earth. 

According to Hanlein,? the Acts had the aim of showing God’s Hianlein. 
aid in the spread of Christianity, of promoting the reputation 
of the Apostles by recording their miracles, and of indicating 
the claim of the Gentiles to equal rights with the Jews in the 
blessings of Christianity.* 

Hichhorn® held that the aim of Acts was not to give a Kichhorn. 

history of the Church or of the apostles but of Christian missions. 
In his New Testament Introduction (§ 148) he discussed at con- 
siderable length and repudiated the theory that the book was 
written to defend Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles and his 
doctrine of the abrogation of the Jewish law. 

On the other hand, 8. G. Frisch ® accepted the defence of s, a. 
Paul and his apostleship as one, though not the only purpose me 
of the Acts. “To me,” he says, “as I have proved at 
length, it is evident that Luke while he wished to defend 
the cause of Paul against adversaries and detractors and to 








quae ad continuandam divisionem et separationem utriusque familiae con- 
verti potuissent, isto tempore” (Paraphrasis epistolae ad Galatas, 1779, p. 56). 

1 Introductionis in Novum Testamentum capita selectiora, 1799, p. 281 ff. 

2 Erklérung aller dunkeln Stellen des Neuen Testaments (1807), vol. ii. p. 
164 fi. 

8 Hinleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (second edition, 1809). 

4 Th. iii. p. 156 f£. 

5 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 1810, vol. ii. § 147. 

® In his dissertation, “‘ Utrumque Lucae commentarium de vita, dictis fac- 
tisque Jesu et apostolorum non tam historicae simplicitatis, quam artificiosae 
tractationis indolem habere ” (1817). 
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vindicate for him among the Christians the highest apostolic 
authority, and also to remove the doubts and scruples which 
were troubling the Christian communities, had always another 
end in mind not only in his second work but also in his first : 
this, namely, to persuade the Jews and the Jewish Christians 
who were still in doubt whether they should receive or reject, 
or whether they should cling to or abandon the Christian 
religion, that the dignity of Jesus the Messiah was greater than 
Moses enjoyed, that the origin of the new covenant was divine, 
and that it was the will of God and of Jesus the Messiah 
that all men whatsoever should be partakers of Christian 
salvation. Luke therefore strove, though in a different way, 
to accomplish the same object as the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” + 

According to Mayerhoff,? the purpose of Acts was to set forth 
“first, the extensive as well as intensive spread of the Christian 
Church from its origin in Jerusalem, the centre of Judaism, 
to Rome, the centre of heathenism; secondly, the opposition 
to it, which became always the means to a wider spread; and 
thirdly, the inner confirmation of it.” 8 

Credner* explained the peculiar character of Acts by the 
author’s Paulinism. “The selection from primitive Christian 
history made by the author of Acts is to be explained alone by 
the fact that he was a Paulinist. He picks out only what is of 
significance for Pauline doctrine, as the entire work is but an 
historical commentary on the Pauline sentences: ‘ The Gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, 
to the Jew first and also to the Greek.’ ‘ Both Jews and Greeks 
are all under sin.’ ‘There is no difference between Jew and 
Greek.’ ’’ > 

Credner concludes also from the silence of the Book of Acts 

1 Op. cit. p. 53 f. 

2 Hinleitung in die petrinischen Schriften nebst einer Abhandlung iiber den 
Verfasser der Apostelgeschichte, 1835. 


3 Op. cit. p. 5. 
4 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 1836. 5 Op. cit. I. 1, p. 269. 
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concerning Paul’s death that the author planned to write a 
third work,! an opinion that has been adopted by some modern 
scholars, e.g. by Spitta 2 and Ramsay.® 

Others, while maintaining the general historical purpose of 
the book, explained its peculiar character by appealing to the 
needs of Theophilus, which though unknown to us were known 
to the author and led him to omit many things already familiar, 
and to emphasise others because of particular interest to his 
reader.* 

In 1836 a new epoch in the criticism of Acts was opened by 
the revival of the suggestion made nearly forty years before 
by Griesbach and Paulus that the purpose of the Acts was to 
defend Paul and Paulinism against the Judaisers. The sugges- 
tion was taken up both by Karl Schrader and by Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, the great Tiibingen critic. 

Up to this time, the omissions and repetitions in the book 
of Acts were chiefly responsible for the conviction that it was 
written with a special purpose ; but Schrader found the principal 
difficulty in the difference between the Paul of the Acts and the 


Paul of the Epistles, thus putting the question, as Baur did too, 


upon a different level altogether. 

In his work on the Apostle Paul ® Schrader gave a translation 
of the book of Acts, with brief comments in which he called 
attention not only to the contrast between the Paul of Acts 
and the Paul of the Epistles, but also to the author’s emphasis 
upon Paul’s dependence on the older apostles, to the evident 
parallelism in the recorded miracles of Peter and Paul, to the 
representation of the Roman authorities as uniformly friendly 
to the latter, and finally, to the omission of any account of his 
death. 

“ The close of the Acts,’ Schrader says, “is surprising. Why 

1 Op. cit. p. 279. * Die Apostelgeschichte, 1891, p. 318. 

3 St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 1895, p. 309. 

4 Cf. Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament, English translation, Andover, 


1836, p. 493. 
5. Der Apostel Paulus, 1836, Theil v. 
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does it not relate the death of the Apostle for Christ? The 
author could not have been ignorant of the terrible fate of the 
Christians in Rome, their cruel execution as incendiaries by 
Nero, nor could it have seemed unimportant to him. But 
in an ecclesiastical book intended to defend the Christians 
against the Jews, the heathen and the government, in a book 
which was to be read in public, it was out of place to conclude 
the experiences of the Apostle with the horrible persecution of 
Nero. This would have been to nullify all that had been said 
in Christianity’s behalf about the conduct of the government 
toward the Christians, and to remind their enemies, who were to 
learn from the book how completely the government had every- 
where recognised the innocence of the Christians (for the book 
was written long after the death of the Apostle), that though they 
had relied upon the support of the Emperor, they had been put 
to death by him as the most abandoned criminals. Moreover, 
it would not have been possible to represent the Emperor in 
connection with the prosecution as other than a most terrible 
monster ; and this again in a book designed for public use in 
the Church would have been very dangerous. The Christians 
could have been accused of embittering their people against 
the government, of despising it in the person of the Emperor, 
and of being bad subjects, whereas according to 1 Tim. ii. 1-2 
they were to appear as loyal subjects, offering prayers for the 
government, that they might have peace. Such considerations 
as these might induce the author of Acts, who sought always 
to avoid everything offensive, to bring his history to a close 
not with the obnoxious Neronian persecution but with the 
edifying assurance that Paul in his pene taught for 
two whole years free and unhindered.” 1 

Schrader concluded that the purpose of the author of Acts 
was controllingly apologetic and that the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the book was seriously affected thereby. 

In the same year Baur published an essay in which he main- 


1 Op. cit. p. 573 £. 
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tained 1 that the book of Acts was written by a Paulinist to defend 
the Apostle’s mission to the Gentiles against the attacks of Jewish 
Christians by showing that he had everywhere preached first 
to the Jews and had turned to the Gentiles only after the former 
had rejected his gospel, so that it was the Jews themselves who 
were responsible for the existence of a Gentile Christianity. 
Baur was led to discuss the attitude of the author of Acts in this 
particular essay on the Epistle to the Romans because of the 
account of the situation in Rome given in Acts xxviii. 17 ff., 
which seemed to him a particularly convincing example of the 
apologetic course of the author of Acts. 

In 1838, in an article on the origin of the Episcopate,? which 
also appeared the same year in a separate volume, Baur set forth 
the well-known Tiibingen construction of early Christian history 
and assigned the book of Acts its place in the group of irenic 
writings whose purpose was the reconciliation of the two hostile 
parties, the Jewish Christians and the Paulinists. In this 
article he summed up the aim of Acts in the following words : 
“ Indeed even the Acts of the Apostles, whatever we may think 
of its historical trustworthiness, is in its controlling idea and 
innermost character the apologetic attempt of a Paulinist to 
initiate and promote the mutual friendliness and union of the 
two opposing parties by making Paul appear as Petrine and 
Peter as Pauline as possible, by throwing a veil over differences 
which, beyond doubt, according to Paul’s categorical declaration 
in the Epistle to the Galatians actually existed between the two 
apostles, and by leading the Gentile Christians to forget their 
hostility to Judaism, and the Jewish Christians their hostility 
to heathenism, in their common enmity to the unbelieving Jews 
who had madé Paul the constant object of their implacable 
hatred.” 


1 “Ober Zweck und Veranlassung des Rémerbriefs und die damit zusam- 
menhangenden Verhiltnisse der rémischen Gemeinde,” Tibinger Zeitschrift far, 
Theologie, 1836, Heft 3, p. 100 ff. 

2 “Uber den Ursprung des Episcopats,” Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
for 1838, Heft 3, p. 142 ff. 
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Moved by the attacks of Schrader and Baur upon the 
trustworthiness of Acts, Schneckenburger of Berne took up 
the study of the purpose of the book, and in 1841 pub- 
lished the first critical and detailed discussion of the matter. 
Schneckenburger agreed that the purpose of the author of Acts 
was primarily apologetic, not historical—to defend the Apostle 
against the attacks of Judaisers and to remove as far as possible 
the Jewish Christian prejudice against him,—but he maintained 
that there had been no serious departure from historic fact. 

Following Schrader in recognising the wide difference between 
the Paul of the Epistles and the Paul of Acts, he found the 
explanation in Luke’s desire to make Paul appear in a favourable 
light to Christians of Jewish birth. Similarly, so he maintained, 
in reply to the Judaisers’ claim of superiority for Peter, Luke 
emphasised Paul’s divine call to apostleship, dwelt upon his 
heavenly visions, magnified his exploits, minimised the unhappy 
incidents of his career, and drew a detailed parallel between his 
achievements and Peter’s. Still further, Schneckenburger points 
out, according to the Acts Paul uniformly keeps the Jewish law 
with meticulous care, is scrupulous in observing the Jewish feasts, 
circumcises Timothy, works constantly in harmony with the 
older apostles upon the occasion of his first visit to Jerusalem, 
after his conversion wishes to remain there and preach to the 
Jews, but is compelled by divine command to go to the Gentiles, 
and throughout his missionary career always addresses the 
Jews first and turns to the Gentiles only when the former have 
rejected the gospel. His recorded discourses are such as might 
have been uttered by any Jewish believer in Jesus’ Messiahship 
and contain no trace of the gospel of freedom from law, 
which bulks so large in Paul’s Epistles. Titus, his uncircum- 
cised Gentile companion, is not mentioned nor is his work in 
Galatia, where he deviated from his ordinary custom and 
preached only to the Gentiles. The Antiochian quarrel referred 
to in Galatians ii. is omitted, as is also all reference to the great 


1 Uber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte, 1841. 
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collection, and the book ends with an account of an interview 
with the Jews in Rome held in response to Paul’s own request. 
Indeed the whole work is brought to a climax with the final 
rejection of Christianity by the Jews and Paul’s declaration, 
““ Be it known unto you, therefore, that this salvation of God 
is sent unto the Gentiles ; they will listen.” 

The interest that dictated Luke’s account of Paul’s work 
appears also in the first part of Acts when he is dealing with the 
Church of Jerusalem and the older apostles. The universalism 
of the gospel is based on Christ’s own command in i. 8, and is 
symbolised at Pentecost. The high standing of Barnabas in 
the Christian community at Jerusalem is emphasised because 
of his subsequent relation to Paul and his help in forwarding 
Paul’s missionary work. Peter’s agency in the conversion of 
Cornelius is given great prominence. He appears as Paul’s 
predecessor in the apostolate to the heathen. He also speaks 
of Jews and Gentiles as equal in God’s sight and declares that 
the law does not justify, but faith alone. In fact, there is more 
Paulinism in the first half of the book than in the second, more 
in the mouths of the early disciples than in Paul’s own mouth. 

As already said, though Schneckenburger held that the 
book of Acts was written with an apologetic not an historical 
purpose, he maintained its substantial accuracy throughout. 
Luke did not invent or falsify his facts as Schrader and Baur 
claimed, but simply selected his material in such a way as to 
produce the desired impression. Had he been inventing freely, 
of course, he could have made a more complete and consistent 
defence of Paul, but as it was he felt himself bound by the facts. 

Schneckenburger concluded that the work was written by 
Paul’s companion Luke after the death of the Apostle, but before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and he explained its limited circu- 
lation by the fact that it was meant primarily not for the Church 
at large and not for the Gentile wing of the Church, but for the 
Jewish Christians of Rome, who opposed the conversion of the 
Gentiles not only because of their national exclusiveness, but also 
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because of their fear of the Roman Government which made 
Jewish propaganda a crime.t | 

Schneckenburger made a very telling case for his theory, 
and no one could thenceforth write upon the purpose of the 
Acts without taking account of his argument. Baur at once 
recognised its importance, and in his review of Schneckenburger’s 
book 2 he appealed to it in support of his own view of the purpose 
of Acts, which differed very materially from Schneckenburger’s. 
The latter held to the Lucan authorship and trustworthiness of 
Acts, but his theory of the book’s purpose, as Baur abundantly 
shows, made against both. “It is impossible,” so Baur says, 
“for the author’s investigations to stop where he has left them, 
and one must either turn back or go beyond the point fixed by 
the author to further studies concerning the historical character 
of the book as a whole.” 3 

An admirable summary of Baur’s own view is given in his 
volume on Paul the Apostle which appeared a few years later.* 
The author of Acts, he says, cannot have been identical with 
Luke, the friend and companion of the Apostle, “for a writer 
so large a part of whose account has so little the character of 
historical objectivity, and who sets the events in such a per- 
spective as to show a definite purpose and tendency, must have 
been some distance from the facts he records, and can have 
written only under conditions dominated by interests other 
than those that can be assumed for the time of the Apostle. 
This is a necessary conclusion from our discussion, but on the 
other hand, we must have a care not to draw from the particular 
aim which controlled the author of a later day too unfavourable 
a judgment of the historical trustworthiness of the Acts as a 
whole, for the apologetic interest of the author does not wholly 


1 Schneckenburger argued further for the trustworthiness of Acts and his 
own interpretation of its purpose in certain notes published after his death 
in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1855, p. 498 f., under the title ‘‘ Bei- 
triage zur Erklarung und Kritik der Apostelgeschichte.” 

2 Jahrbicher fir wissenschaftliche Kritik, March 1841 (Nos. 46-48). 

3 Op. cit. No. 48, p. 381. 

4 Der Apostel Paulus, 1845, p. 12 ff. 
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exclude the truth, but only limits and modifies it. Unhistorical 
as its presentation appears at many points where we can test 
it by Paul’s own testimony, it yet agrees in many respects with 
the history of the times as we know it from other trustworthy 
witnesses. It therefore remains—even though the common 
opinion as to its author, its purpose, and its date cannot be 
accepted—a most important source for the history of the apostolic 
age, but at the same time a source from which a genuinely histori- 
cal picture of the persons and events it describes can be gained 
only after strict historical criticism.” 

According to Baur, while Luke cannot have been the author 
of Acts, some of the material may have come from him, and in 
any case, as the use of the pronoun ‘ we’ shows, he wished to 
be taken for Luke, the well-known friend and companion of the 
Apostle.t 

Baur was followed in his interpretation of the purpose of 
Acts by Albert Schwegler, another member of the Tiibingen 
School,? but Schwegler’s judgment of the historicity of the book 
was even more severe than Baur’s. The Acts of the Apostles, 
he says, “is an apology for the Apostle to the Gentiles and his 
apostolic work among the heathen, a proposal of peace and an 
attempt at reconciliation in the form of a history—in the form 
of a history, for even though the first part at any rate, and prob- 
ably the second as well, are based on older sources and narratives, 
when we remove the improbable, the impossible, the demonstrably 
unhistorical, or that which is bound up with it, and especially 
the freely composed speeches and the countless repetitions, 
there is extraordinarily little historical reality left. The complete 
historical trustworthiness of the Acts is impugned even by its 
numerous purposeful omissions and silences. He who inten- 
tionally passes over important events in order to give the matter 
he deals with another aspect, and intentionally omits character- 
istic features of a portrait in order to give it a different look, 


1 This had been already suggested by Schrader, op. cit. pp. 549, 556, 570. 
2 Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 1846. 
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cannot be regarded as too upright and conscientious to permit 
himself positive distortions and unhistorical inventions when 
it is to his interest todoso. At any rate, we can say this much 
with certainty concerning our author, that in using and shaping 
the material given him by tradition, he has proceeded in a most 
arbitrary and sovereign way. In this connection we have already 
referred to the Clementine Homilies as affording in many respects 
a striking parallel. Taking it as a whole, the book of Acts has 
the worth of an historical document only for the time, the 
circumstances and the situation which gave it birth.” ! 

According to Schwegler, Acts was written in the second 
century somewhere between the persecution of Trajan and the 
rise of Marcionism.2 At the time of its composition Jewish 
Christianity was still dominant and Jewish Christians were still 
in the majority. Gradually with the multiplication of Gentile 
Christians, synchronising with the rise of Gnosticism, conditions 
changed and the situation which accounted for the book of Acts 
was outgrown. 

In 1848, still another member of the Tiibingen School, Eduard 
Zeller, son-in-law of Baur and later well known as a historian 
of philosophy, took a hand in the discussion with an important 
series of articles in the Theologische Jahrbiicher (1848-1851),® 
which were revised and published in book form in 1854, under 
the title Dre Aposielgeschichie nach threm Inhalt und Ursprung 
kritisch untersucht.4 Zeller’s book is the most elaborate critique 


1 Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 73 ff. 

2 Schwegler calls attention to the similarity between the Acts and Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 47, in which the same compromise appears, 
the recognition, namely, of a circumcised Jewish Christianity in return for the 
recognition of an uncircumcised Gentile Christianity. ‘‘ Evidently the situation 
is essentially the same as in the Acts; the proposition is still that each party 
shall confine its demands to its own members. Nevertheless, Justin’s Dialogue 
indicates that the Gentile party has in the meantime grown stronger, for it 
concedes what the Acts is still asking for ”’ (ii. p. 118). 

8 An article entitled “Die Alteste Uberlieferung iiber die Schriften des 
Lukas ” in the Jahrbiicher for 1848 was followed in 1849-1851 by a number of 
articles under the title “‘ Die Apostelgeschichte, ihre Komposition und ihre 
Charakter.” 

4 English translation by Joseph Dare, in two volumes, 1875-6. 
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of the Acts that has appeared, and his statement of the 
purpose of the work, while agreeing essentially with Schwegler’s, 
is more careful and discriminating and may be taken as the 
classic presentation of the Tiibingen theory of early Christian 
history as applied to Acts. Like Baur and Schwegler, Zeller 
commends Schneckenburger for having proved beyond all doubt 
the apologetic character of Acts, but criticises him for making 
too much of its historic trustworthiness. Zeller himself does not 
doubt its accuracy, so he says, because of its apologetic character, 
but having discovered its untrustworthiness from a detailed 
study of its contents, he seeks an explanation and finds it in 
the apologetic purpose which controlled its composition. This 
purpose he defines 1 as the attempt to reconcile Jewish Christians 
and Paulinists by justifying the existence of Paulinism and at 
the same time sacrificing its extreme claims for the sake of peace. 
Two points, he says, the author will not sacrifice—the apostolic 
authority of Paul and the universalism of the gospel. His 
chief aim is to convince Jewish Christians that a free Gentile 
Christianity is legitimate. This, of course, implies that its 
legitimacy was denied, and the book was meant chiefly for those 
who denied it, to convince them by appealing to history and to 
conciliate them by conceding the legitimacy of their own Jewish 
form of Christianity. The book of Acts was thus a mediating 
work intended not only for Judaisers, but also for Paulinists, 
for mediation was vain unless the latter accepted the compromise 
as well as the former. To quote Zeller’s own summary of his 
view: “ Accordingly what our author wishes to give is such a 
delineation of the Apostle Paul in his relation to the Church of 
Jerusalem and to the Jewish Christian apostles as shall not only 
justify the person of the Apostle against the accusations and pre- 
judices of the Judaists, but shall also bring about an understand- 
ing in reference to Pauline Christianity. With this end, not 
only are Paul and his cause commended to the Jewish Christians, 
but on the Pauline side an interpretation of Christianity and a 


1 Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und Ursprung kritisch untersucht, 
pp. 316 ff. 
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conception of the character and doctrine of Paul are promulgated 
of a sort to fit Paulinism for union with Jewish Christianity by 
the removal or concealment of its most offensive features. The 
work is the peace proposal of a Paulinist who wishes to purchase 
the recognition of Gentile Christianity from Jewish Christians 
by concessions to Judaism and in this sense desires to influence 
both parties.” 

In addition to the author’s main purpose of reconciling the 
Jewish Christian and Pauline parties, Zeller thinks he also 
desired to conciliate the Roman Government and prove the 
harmlessness of Christianity from a political point of view 
by showing that Paul was uniformly acquitted whenever he 
appeared before the Roman authorities.2, This points to a time 
when the Roman Government was hostile to Christianity, say 
between 110 and 130, and suggests that the work was intended 
primarily for the Church at Rome, a suggestion confirmed by 
other arguments already urged by Schneckenburger.? The Acts, 
in fact, according to Zeller, represents Paul as the founder of the 
Roman Church and his work in Rome as the climax of his career. 

Baur, Schwegler, and Zeller were followed more or less closely 
by Hausrath,* Samuel Davidson,> Hilgenfeld,6 W. R. Cassels,’ 
Scholten,’ Holtzmann,® Havet,!° Volkmar," and many others. 


1 Op. cit. p. 363. 

* Cf. Schneckenburger, p. 246. For an extreme statement of the theory 
that Acts was written chiefly or exclusively with a political apologetic purpose, 
see the articles by the Roman Catholic Aberle in the Theologische Quartalschrift 
for 1855, p. 173 ff., and 1863, p. 84 ff. According to Aberle, the book was written 
while Paul was still in prison and was intended for use at his trial. Cf. also 
B. Schafer’s “‘ Studien zur Apostelgeschichte ’” in the same periodical, 1877, 
p. 281 ff., 377 ff. 3 Cf. also Frisch, op. cit. p. 55 fi. 

4 Cf. Neutestameniliche Zeitgeschichte, 1868, vol. iv. p. 236 ff. 

5 An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 1868, vol. ii. p. 275 ff. 

6 Cf. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschafiliche Theologie, 1871-1872, and Hinleitung 
in das Neue Testament, 1875, p. 574 fi. 

? Supernatural Religion, 1874, vol. iii. part 1. 

8 Das paulinische Evangelium, German translation from the Dutch, 1881, 
p. 254 ff. 

® Zeitschrift fiir -wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1882-1883. In his Hand- 
kommentar zum Neuen Testament (1889) Holtzmann’s view is considerably 
modified. 10 Le Christianisme et ses origines, 1884, vol. iv. chap. 4. 

11 Paulus von Damascus bis zum Galaterbrief, 1887, p. 22 fi. 
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On the other hand, Wittichen! maintained that Acts was 
written by a Jewish Christian with the aim of defending the 
historic rights of Jewish Christianity in the face of the growing 
preponderance of Gentiles within the Church. “‘ Thus the Third 
Gospel, together with the Acts of the Apostles, exhibits all the 
characteristic features of the Jewish Christianity which proceeded 
from the original apostles in the later phase of its development 
delineated above. It is distinguished, however, from the writings 
there described, as for instance from the Gospel of Matthew, by 
the fact that the Jewish type is even more marked in it than in 
them.” 2 This view found, so far as I am aware, no acceptance. 

Among those who supported the traditional position and 
defended the trustworthiness of Acts over against the Tiibingen 
critics and their followers were Neander,? Lechler,t Thiersch,5 
Baumgarten,® Lange,’ Lekebusch,$ and many others. All of them 
maintained for the most part the traditional theory of Acts, 
including the authorship of Luke, and after considering in greater 
or less detail the arguments of the Tiibingen School dismissed 
them as unsound. Lekebusch’s discussion is the most careful 
and thorough of them all, and may be taken as the best and most 
moderate presentation of the conservative position. He devotes 
some two hundred pages, or nearly half his book, to the question 
of the purpose of Acts, summarising his conclusion in the following 
words: “The Acts is not a Tendenzschrift, either apologetic or 
conciliatory, still less Judaistic, but a purely historical work, 
as it claims to be and as, according to the admission even of the 


+ Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1866, ‘‘ Uber den historischen Charakter 
der synoptischen Evangelien,” p. 427 ff. 

2 Op. cit. p. 480. 

° Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die 
Apostel, fourth edition, 1847. 

4 Das apostolische und das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 1851. 

° Die Kirche im apostolischen Zeitalter, 1852. Thiersch recognised the 
conciliatory aim of Acts, but denied that it had led to any distortion of 
the facts (p. 119 ff). 

§ Die Apostelgeschichte, oder der Entwicklungsgang der Kirche von Jerusalem 
bis Rom, 1852. ? Das apostolische Zeitalter, 1853. 

* Die Composition und Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, 1854. 
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newer criticism, it appears to be at first sight. It sets forth 
in unbroken continuity and from the Pauline, universalistic, 
in a word, Christian point of view, the gradual development 
of the Church from its rise in Jerusalem to the moment when the 
great apostle reached Rome, the metropolis of heathenism. The 
Acts is not a partisan document.” 1 “We are not disposed to 
insist that every story and every reference in Acts is historical 
because it appears in a canonical book. On the contrary, we 
admit the perfect right of criticism to test without prejudice 
the trustworthiness of every item and to declare this or that, 
as the case may be, unhistorical or mythical. But we cherish 
the firm conviction that all the exceptions which might rightly 
be taken to the contents of the work are by no means serious 
enough to disprove the author’s claim to have been a companion 
of Paul.” 2 

The Tiibingen theory of the purpose of Acts was rejected 
also on altogether different grounds by Bruno Bauer. Bauer’s 
critical work has been justly condemned because of its extremely 
subjective character and its sovereign disregard of historical 
facts, but his book on Acts, though it shares the faults of his 
other writings, and represents the Acts as a free composition 
quite devoid of any historical foundation, is very significant 
because it exposes the weakest point in the Tiibingen theory, the 
notion that the conflict between Judaisers and Paulinists con- 
tinued long after Paul’s death and supplied the occasion for the 
composition of the Acts and other irenic writings. According 
to Bauer, at the time the Acts was written, the battle between 
Judaisers and Paulinists was over and the author knew nothing 
about it and had no understanding of it. In the days when the 
strife was still going on, a work like the Acts would have been 
quite impossible. ‘“‘ When the Acts was written,” Bauer says, 
“the tension of parties had collapsed, the opposition was veiled, 


1 Op. cit. p. 374. 2 Op. cit. p. 376. 
3 Die Apostelgeschichte, eine Ausgleichung des Paulinismus und des Juden- 
thums innerhalb der christlichen Kirche, 1850. 
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the difference was obliterated and peace had already been con- 
cluded. The Acts is not a proposal of peace, but the expression 
and consummation of peace and toleration.” 1 

Bauer’s work is also significant because of its interpreta- 
tion of Catholicism, not as a compromise between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity, but as a development of the conservative 
and legal, or as he calls it, the Jewish spirit in the early Church. 
“The Acts first brought Judaism to recognition and control 
within the Church. It helped to fasten the chains that bound 
the Church to the Jewish world, and the Church clung to the 
Acts and recognised it as the canonical expression of its own 
consciousness because it wished this bond with Judaism and 
this Jewish marriage with the past and with heaven. The author 
of Acts gave to the Judaism which had neutralised the original 
differences and put an end to the conflict between them, form, 
flesh, and blood, and the confirmation of history. The Judaism 
which was represented in the Acts and was reconciled to Paulin- 
ism was naturally not historic Judaism. . . . Nor was it the 
Jewish Christianity about which recent scholars have so much to 
say. It did not oppose the freedom of the Gentile Christians, 
and had no thought of imposing upon them the yoke of the law. 
On the contrary, where the Judaism of which we are speaking 
prevailed, the freedom of Gentile Christians and the universality 
of the Church were taken for indisputable truth, and the earlier 
hostility between Gentile and Jewish Christians was vanishing. 
The Judaism of which we speak was rather a power that has 
asserted its supremacy, even though in changing forms, down 
to our own time. . . . We mean by Judaism the conservative, 
conciliatory, anti-revolutionary spirit which, at the same time, 
conserves the gains of the revolution, and we give it this name 
because it has received its classical expression in the Old Testa- 
ment, in its inability to see historic differences, in the Jewish 
transformation of the historical product of a later time into a 
divinely given tradition, in brief in Jewish theism which condemns 


1 Op. cit. p. 121. 
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the historical creator to impotence and hands over to heaven the 
prerogative of revelation. Through the original heritage of the 
Old Testament received by the new community this Judaism 
retained its influence in the Church and won for itself a still 
larger territory.” + 7 

The French scholar Renan, in his work on The Apostles, 
published in 1866, also rejected the Tiibingen theory of the 
purpose of Acts. At the same time he recognised that the book 
was far from trustworthy, and that its author, though a com- 
panion of Paul, knew very little about the real facts of the period 
he was describing and wrote with a religious rather than a 
historical purpose. ‘‘ The Acts, in a word, is a dogmatic history, 
written to support the orthodox doctrines of the time or to 
inculcate the ideas which most appealed to the piety of the author. 
Let us add that it could not have been otherwise. We know 
the origin of any religion from the accounts of its believers alone. 
It is only the sceptic who writes ad narrandum.”? “One of 
the characteristics of Acts which proves that the author was 
less concerned to present the historic facts or to satisfy the 
demands of logic than to edify pious readers is this circumstance, 
that the question of admitting the uncircumcised is settled over 
and over again without ever being settled. First by the baptism 
of the eunuch of Candace, then by the baptism of the centurion 
Cornelius, both divinely commanded, then by the foundation 
of the Church at Antioch, then by the pretended council at 
Jerusalem ; in spite of which, in the last pages of the book, the 
question remains still unsettled.’ 

The theory of the purpose of Acts maintained by Baur, 
Schwegler, and Zeller was a part of the Tiibingen School’s general 
theory of the development of early Christianity. With the 
breakdown of the latter the interpretation of Acts as a docu- 
ment of the mediating party in the Church of the second century 
also broke down, and was ere long generally abandoned. Already 


1 Op. cit. p. 122 f. 2 Les Apétres, p. xxix. 
3 [bid. p. xxxviii. 
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in 1870, in the fourth edition of De Wette’s Acts, Overbeck 
rejected the Tiibingen view, and with the appearance of his 
commentary a new period opened in the criticism of Acts. 
Overbeck’s work was far and away the most important discussion 
of the subject that had appeared since Zeller’s, and it still remains 
in many respects the best commentary we have.1 Overbeck 
was as drastic in his criticism as either Baur or Zeller, to both 
of whom he owed much, and he recognised as they did, that the 
purpose of Acts was apologetic rather than historical, but he 
interpreted its place and its significance in an entirely different 
way. It was not written, he maintained, to conciliate the 
Jewish Christians and promote harmony between the two wings 
of the Church. When it appeared there was no need of such 
an effort, for the conflict between Judaisers and Paulinists was 
altogether a thing of the past, and Gentile Christianity was 
alone in control. 

“From this it is evident that the Acts cannot be understood 
as a document standing between the primitive Christian parties, 
original apostolic Jewish Christianity, and Pauline Gentile 
Christianity. Its Gentile Christianity, to be sure, is not that 
of Paul. But still less is its Judaism that of the original apostles 
and to-be explained so far as it is Jewish from the desire to 
put itself at the view-point of the original and genuine Jewish 
Christianity. Rather the Jewish element in the Acts must have 
been already a component part of the Gentile Christianity which 
the book itself represents. 

“The book is not to be interpreted as a proposal of peace 
between the primitive Christian parties, but the attempt of a 
Gentile Christianity already largely influenced by primitive 
Christian Judaism to explain its own past, particularly its own 
origin and its first founder Paul. It is true that Acts has 
abandoned the essential features of Paulinism with the single 
exception of universalism. But it has not done this as a 


* An English translation of Overbeck’s Introduction is given in the first 
volume of the English edition of Zeller’s work mentioned on p. 374 above. 
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concession to a party outside its own circle, but because it shares 
the interpretation of Paul which, as a result of Judaistic 
influences at work from the beginning and of the natural in- 
ability of Gentile Christianity to comprehend and hold fast to 
the problems of the original Paulinism, spread among Gentile 
Christians and finally controlled the old Catholic Church as a 
whole.” 4 

Overbeck recognised also the political motive already pointed 
out by Schneckenburger, Zeller, and others, and contended 
that because of it the Book of Acts concluded not with the death 
of Paul but with the kindly treatment accorded him and the 
large measure of freedom granted him during his two years in 
Rome. 

Still further, Overbeck agreed with Baur, Schwegler, and 
Zeller in regarding the Acts as untrustworthy in considerable 
part. ‘‘ An historical book which subjects its material to so 
artificial and arbitrary a scheme as the Acts and modifies it so 
strongly in the interest of its special aim and its subjective 
point of view, and which treats its sources so freely, is in 
general untrustworthy, and must prove its trustworthiness 
for each single case.” ? At the same time he judged it more 
favourably than the Tibingen critics, and explained its 
inaccuracies as due often to mere lack of knowledge rather 
than deliberate purpose. The author wrote in the second 
century, so long after the events recorded, that he was largely 
ignorant of the situation and had lost all sense of the conflicts 
and controlling interests of the period which he was describing.* 

With Overbeck’s work may be compared Pfleiderer’s book on 


1 Op. cit. p. xxxif. It is interesting to compare this with the view of Bruno 
Bauer described on p. 378 ff. above. 

2 Op. cit. p. lix. 

3 Similarly Weizsacker accounts for the frequent untrustworthiness of Acts 
partly by the author’s purpose, partly by his lack of knowledge (Das aposto- 
lische Zeitalter, 1886, p. 206 ff.). 

4 Cf. Overbeck’s article ‘‘ Uber das Verhaltniss Justins des Martyrers zur 
Apostelgeschichte,” in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1872, 
p. 305 ff., for a further statement of his views concerning the place of Acts in 
the development of Gentile Christian thought. 
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Paulinism,! which is still more favourable to the Acts. ‘‘ The 
analogy of the entire history of Paulinism speaks against rather 
than for the interpretation of Acts as a Tendenzschrift, which 
aims to purchase the recognition and friendship of the Jewish 
Christians by making concessions to them, and which sacrifices 
the historical Paul to this object. It is certainly much more 
likely that the author, speaking out of the consciousness of his 
own time, in which Paulinism was already a changed thing, 
interpreted the conditions of the apostolic age in good faith and 
understood and used his sources ingenuously on the assumption 
that the relation of Jewish and Gentile Christianity could not 
have been other in the days of primitive Christianity than it 
seemed in his own, a relation, namely, of mutual approximation 
and growing understanding and amity on the part of the saner 
elements in the two parties over against the extremists in both.” 2 

As Holtzmann remarks, “ Where, according to the Tiibingen 
criticism, the author of Acts would not see, according to the 
newer interpretation, for the most part he could not see.” 2 This 
marks the great difference between the critical school of the 
middle of the nineteenth century and that of a more recent 
day. While many of the detailed results reached by the earlier 
critics remain intact, their general attitude toward the Book 
of Acts has been almost universally abandoned. 

In this connection mention may be made of the radical 
Dutch school of Loman and Van Manen.* They denied the 
genuineness of all the Pauline epistles and, while recognising 
the untrustworthiness of the Acts in many respects, they yet 
regarded it as a better source for a knowledge of the history of 
the primitive Church than the epistles from which the Tiibingen 
critics had drawn their principal arguments against it. Van 
Manen gives a summary of his position in the article on Paul 

1 Paulinismus, 1873. English translation in two volumes, 1877. 

2 Op. cit. p. 497. 

° Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament, vol. i. p. 308. 


* See Loman’s “ Quaestiones Paulinae’’ in the T'heologisch Tijdschrift, 1882, 
1883, 1886 ; Steck, Der Galaterbrief, 1888 ; Van Manen, Paulus, 1890. 
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in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1902). “The book bears in part 
a legendary-historical, in part an edifying and apologetic 
character. The writer’s intention is to instruct Theophilus 
concerning the old Christian past as that presented itself to 
his own mind after repeated examination, to increase the regard 
and affection of his readers for Christianity, and at the same 
time to set forth how from the first, although hated by the Jews, 
this religion met with encouragement on the part of the Romans. 

‘Of a ‘tendency’ in the strict sense of the word, as understood 
by the Tiibingen School, there is nothing to be seen. The book 
does not aim at reconciliation of conflicting parties, Petrinists 
and Paulinists, nor yet at the exaltation of Paul or at casting 
his Jewish adversaries into the shade, or at placing him on a 
level with Peter.” “‘ The spirit in which Luke set about his 
work is that of budding Catholicism ”’ (§ 37). 

The prevailing state of critical opinion upon Acts in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century is well represented by Jiilicher.1 
According to him Acts contains an ideal picture of the apostolic 
age, drawn in perfect good faith by a Christian who wished to 
show the power of God in the apostles, but who was too far 
from the period described to understand the situation fully and 
with sources too few and fragmentary to enable him to write 
a complete and satisfactory history. The book was written not 
as a defence of Paul and his apostleship, and not as the programme 
of a mediating party,? and the author’s inaccuracies and mis- 
representations, which have been attributed to set purpose, 
were due chiefly to ignorance. Acts contains both trustworthy 
and untrustworthy material, but only the speeches were the 
free invention of the author. “In the Acts the Gentile Church 
of the beginning of the second century has codified its best 
knowledge of the first period of its history.” ® 


1 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 1894, p. 259 ff. 

2 “Paul is not Judaised and Peter Paulinised, but both are Lucanised, 
that is, Catholicised ”’ (p. 263). 

3 Op. cit. p.270. Cf. also Clemen, Die A postelgeschichte im Lichte der neueren 
text-, quellen- und historisch-kritischen Forschungen, 1905, p. 35 ff., and Knopf in 
Die Schrifien des Newen Testaments, edited by J. Weiss and others, vol. i. p. 529. 
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Up to this point only the history of opinion touching the Sources of 


purpose of Acts has been traced. To the investigation of this cane 


subject scholars were led by a desire to explain the book’s many ™™" 
omissions, repetitions, and other peculiarities, but there were 
some who sought the explanation in the character of its sources. 
So far as I am aware, the first to suggest written sources for 
Acts was Bernhard Konigsmann, who published in 1798 a 
dissertation on the subject.1_ Kénigsmann based his assumption 
of written sources on the prologue of the Third Gospel and on 
the diversity of style (orationis varietas et inconstantia) which 
marked the various parts of Acts. The author, he maintains, 
is to be distinguished from the writer of the ‘we’ passages, 
for, as shown by the prologue, he was not himself an eye-witness 
of the events he records and did not wish to be taken for such. 
Beyond this Kénigsmann did not attempt to determine the 
nature or extent of the sources of Acts. His theory that the 
author of Acts made use of written sources was accepted by 
Bolten,” Ziegler,’ Heinrichs,* Bertholdt,> Kuinoel,® and others? ; 
but the investigation of the question was first taken up seriously 


1 De fontibus commentariorum sacrorum qui Lucae nomen praeferunt deque 
eorum consilio et aetate, Altonae, 1798. Reprinted in Pott’s Sylloge Com- 
mentationum Theologicarum, vol. iii., 1802, pp. 215-239. 

2 In his Geschichte der Apostel von Lukas tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
beglettet, 1799, p. viii ff. Bolten thinks that Luke used an Aramaic source or 
sources. 

3 In an article, “‘ Uber den Zweck, die Quellen und die Interpolationen der 
Apostelgeschichte ” in Gabler’s Neuestes Theologisches Journal, vol. vii., 1801, 
p- 125 ff. Ziegler suggests the Acts of Peter, or the Preaching of Peter, and 
written accounts of the martyrdom of Stephen and the conversion of Paul as 
sources for the first part of Acts. 

4 In his Acta Apostolorum, i. p. 19 ff. (in Koppe’s Novum Testamentum 
Graece, vol. iii., 1809), Heinrichs suggests the Acts of Peter and other possible 
documents as sources. 

5 In his Hinlettung in sdémmtliche kanonische und apokryphische Schriften 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments, Theil iii., 1813, p. 1331 ff. 

6 In his Commentarius in libros Novi Testamenti historicos, vol. iv., 1818, 
p. xii ff., Kuinoel by an error refers to K6nigsmann under the name of Kurz- 

, mann, and gives the date of his dissertation wrongly as 1794. 
| ? Eichhorn discussed the question in his Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 
1810, ii. § 149, but rejected the theory of written sources for Acts on the ground 
of unity of style and manner and uniformity in the use of the LXX. 
VOL. II 2¢ 
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by J. C. Riehm of Holland, who published in 1821 a book entitled 
De fontibus actuum apostolicorum, in which the subject was 
dealt with in considerable detail. According to Riehm in the 
second part of Acts the author made but a sparing use of 
written sources, being himself an eye-witness of many of the 
events and a personal friend of Paul and other actors in the 
history, but the first part of the book was largely based on 
written sources, many in number, and of a brief and fragmentary 
character. 

Riehm’s identification of the author of the ‘ we’ passages 
with the author of the book as a whole (the traditional position) 
was disputed by Schleiermacher in his lectures on New Testa- 
ment Introduction, which were not published until 1845, long 
after his death, but influenced the course of New Testament 
criticism some time earlier.+ 

According to Schleiermacher, the author of the ‘we’ 
passages (probably Timothy) is to be distinguished from the 
author of Acts, who made use not only of the travel notes of 
Timothy but also of other sources in various parts of his book, 
as is made evident by the frequent repetitions, inconsistencies, 
and. contradictions in his narrative. 

This opinion was controverted by Mayerhoff,? according 
to whom the identity of style between the ‘we’ passages 
and other parts of Acts, which he shows in detail, makes it 
necessary to assume identity of authorship. But instead of 
ascribing the work to Luke, Mayerhoff ascribed it, together with 


1 Already in 1817 Schleiermacher published the first volume of a work on 
the writings of Luke (Uber die Schriften des Lukas, ein kritischer Versuch), 
dealing with the Third Gospel and its sources, but the volume on Acts never 
appeared. Schleiermacher lectured on New Testament Introduction first in 
1829-1830, but he must have reached his view about the sources of Acts long 
before, probably as early as 1817, and it may have been due to his influence 
that his friend De Wette expressed the opinion that Acts was based in part 
upon written sources in his introduction to the New Testament, 1826, § 115. 
In § 113 De Wette says that the Acts may be regarded as “an attempt at a 
history of the Church which was imperfect and fragmentary, and remained 
unfinished for lack of information.” 

2 Historisch-critische Hinleitung in die petrinischen Schriften ; nebst einer 
Abhandlung tiber den Verfasser der A postelgeschichte, 1835. 
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the Third Gospel, to Timothy, to whom Schleiermacher had 
attributed the ‘we’ passages alone. This novel conclusion 
was disputed both by Bleek and Ulrich, the former in his review 
of Mayerhoff’s work in the Studien und Kritiken for 1836, 
p- 1021 ff, the latter in an article in the same periodical 
for 1837, p. 369 ff., entitled “ Kommt Lukas wirklich in der 
Apostelgeschichte vor ?” 1 . 

Like Schleiermacher, Bleek distinguished between Timothy, 
the author of the ‘ we’ passages, and Luke, the author of the 
book as a whole. Ulrich took the same position, referring to 
Schleiermacher’s lectures of 1826 as furnishing the starting- 
point for his own discussion. 

With this may be compared the theory of Gfrérer,? who 
made Luke the author of the ‘we’ passages, but the author 
of the book as a whole an anonymous writer of the latter part 
of the first century, an opinion which is still widespread. 

The question of the sources was taken up in a still more 
thorough way by Eugen Schwanbeck, who published in 1847 
a detailed study of the subject,? going beyond all his predecessors 
in his discrimination of documents. According to Schwanbeck 
the author of Acts made use of biographies of Peter and of 
Barnabas, a rhetorical account of the martyrdom of Stephen, 
and memoirs of Silas. These memoirs included the ‘ we’ 
passages, and underlay the second half of the book from the 
beginning of chapter xv. to the close. At the end of his volume 
Schwanbeck printed the Greek text of the memoirs of Silas, the 
biography of Barnabas, and the account of Stephen’s death. 


1 Ci. also the same author’s article, “‘ Lukas kommt nicht in der Apostel- 
geschichte vor,” in the Studien und Kritiken, 1840, p. 1003 ff. 

2 In Die heilige Sage (the second part of his Geschichte des Urchristentums, 
1838), Abtheilung Il. p. 245 ff. In I. pp. 383-452, Gfrérer discusses the com- 
position of Acts at great length, concluding that the two parts of the book 
(i.-xii. and xiii.-xxviii.) come from different hands, and that the first part was 
largely legendary and its written sources few and fragmentary, while the second 
part was in the main trustworthy, being written by a companion of Paul and 
an eye-witness of many of the events recorded.. The book of Acts as we have 
it was subsequently put together by an unknown author of the late first century. 

3 Uber die Quellen der Schriften des Lukas. 
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The discussion of the sources, generally neglected after 
Schwanbeck’s work because of the growing absorption of scholars 
in the questions raised by the Tiibingen School,’ was taken 
up again in 1885 by Jacobsen,” and in the next ten years there 
appeared in rapid succession a number of studies of the subject,® 
which it is not necessary to discuss here, as they will be considered 
in the chapter on the sources. 

Ever since, all writers dealing with the Acts have felt them- 
selves compelled to devote a considerable amount of attention 
to its sources. So much was made during these years of source 
criticism that the question as to the purpose of the Acts was 
pushed more or less into the background. From this neglect 
it was rescued by Johannes Weiss in his brilliant and illuminating 
book on the Acts,* the most important discussion of the pur- 
pose of Acts since Overbeck’s. Rejecting the idea that Acts 
was written with either an historical or a religious purpose, 
Weiss maintained that its controlling aim was to set Chris- 
tianity right with the Roman Government.® “I can understand 


1 The question was also discussed at some length by Zeller (op. cit. p. 489 ff.), 
but with mainly negative results. Probably the author had some written 
documents including the notes or journal of an eye-witness, very likely Luke, 
from which he took the ‘we’ passages. At any rate his work contains many 
things unrelated to his purpose, or inconsistent with it, which he must have 
taken either from written sources or from tradition. At the same time the 
nature and extent of his sources it is impossible to determine. He evidently 
re-wrote freely, changed things to suit himself, composed speeches and invented 
situations as need required ; and that he allowed the pronoun ‘ we’ to stand 
in certain passages was due to his desire to be taken for the eye-witness whose 
notes he used. 2 Die Quellen der A postelgeschichte. 

* H.g. among others Wendt in Meyer’s Handbuch zur Apostelgeschichte, 
sixth edition, 1888, p. 13 ff.; Van Manen, “ Paulus I.’ (De Handelingen der 
Apostelen), 1890, p. 58 ff.; Sorof, Die Entstehung der A postelgeschichie, 1890 ; 
Spitta, Die Apostelgeschichte, ihre Quellen und deren geschichtlicher Wert, 1891; 
Feine, Hine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas in Evangelium und A postel- 
geschichte, 1891; Clemen in his Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, 1893, 
p. 58 ff. ; Jiingst, Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, 1895 ; Hilgenfeld, Zeiischrift 
fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1895-96. Cf. also Krenkel’s Josephus und 
Lucas, 1894, in which Luke’s dependence on Josephus, both in the Third Gospel 
and in the Acts, is argued at length. 

4 Uber die Absicht und den literarischen Charakter der Apostelgeschichte, 1897. 

5 Cf. pp. 177 ff. above. Among others who have seen in Acts a political 
apologetic purpose, are Weizsicker, Das apostolische Zeitalter, 1886, p. 456 ff. ; 
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the Acts,” he says, “ only as an apology for the Christian religion 


addressed to the heathen and directed against the accusations 
of the Jews,’ which shows how it happened that Judaism 
had been supplanted in its world-mission by Christianity.’’} 
These accusations were two—that Christians were apostates 
from Judaism, and that Christianity was dangerous to the State. 
The author undertakes to meet them by giving an historical 
account of the way Christianity, though born in Judaism, 
broke loose from it and supplanted it in its mission to the Roman 
world. Instead of being apostates from Judaism Christians 
retained all that was good in the older system and represented 
the true Judaism which the Roman Government should take 
under its protection. “No Roman official should lend his 
support to the Jewish accusations. On the contrary, the State 
should give the new religion the protection afforded the old, 
whose place it has taken. To those circles among the Romans, 
on the other hand, which had hitherto been attracted to Judaism 
in the hope of finding salvation in it, there is now offered a new 
and more certain promise of salvation, the teaching, namely, of 
the resurrection of the dead, guaranteed in the person of the 
risen one.” 2 

The author of Acts made large use of written sources, including 
the ‘we’ documents, and his account was often limited and 
determined thereby, and from them he frequently introduced 
matters because of their intrinsic interest which had no special 
bearing on his main thesis. He invented little, confining him- 
self for the most part to the given facts, but interpreting them 
as a rule in the light of his own interest. 

Weiss’s is the last elaborate discussion of the purpose of 
Acts. More recently the question of date and authorship has 
been chiefly to the front. For this Harnack is in large part 





Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, 1887, p. 611 ff.; Ramsay, Paul the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen, 1896, p. 305 ff.; McGiffert, A History of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age, 1897, p. 345 ff.; and Knopf in Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, edited by J. Weiss and others, vol. i., 1907, p. 530. 

1 Op. cit. p. 56. 2 Op. cit. p. 59. 
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responsible. Practically all historical critics, including Harnack 
himself, long ago agreed that the traditional view that Acts 
was written by Luke, the companion of Paul, while the latter 
was still a prisoner at Rome, was unfounded. But the view 
has been revived by Harnack in a series of studies on the New 
Testament. 

Harnack gives his general opinion of the criticism of Acts 
in the following words: “No other New Testament book has 
had to suffer so much as the Acts, although in spite of its evident 
weaknesses it is in more than one respect the weightiest and 
best book in the New Testament. All the mistakes that have 
been made in New Testament criticism have come to a focus 
in the criticism of Acts. The book has had to suffer above all 
because Paul and Paulinism have been understood in a one- 
sided way and at the same time greatly overrated. It has 
had to suffer because an incorrect picture has been formed of 
the nature and relation of Jewish and Gentile Christianity. It 
has had to suffer because (extraordinary survival of an un- 
justifiable reverence for the apostolic!) the most extreme 
demands have been made upon a companion of Paul—a sure 
understanding of the apostle, congeniality, freedom from every 
independent tendency, absolute trustworthiness, and an infallible 
memory.’ * 

Lukas der Arzt is devoted to proving that the Third Gospel 
and Acts were written by Luke, the beloved physician, to whom 
they are ascribed by tradition. With this in view Harnack 
gives a considerable part of the volume to a demonstration 
of the identity of the author of the ‘we’ sections with the 
author of the Acts asa whole. In support of it he urges sameness 
of interest, as for instance, their common interest in miracles 
and in the power and work of the Spirit, similarity in their 

1 Beitrdge zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament; vol. i. Lukas der Arzt, 
der Verfasser des dritten Evangeliums und der A postelgeschichte, 1906 ; vol. iii. 
Die Apostelgeschichte, 1908; vol. iv. Newe Untersuchungen zur A postelgeschichte, 


1911, all translated into English. 
2 Lukas der Arzt, p. 87. 
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portraits of Paul, and unity of style and vocabulary. The last 
point receives the greatest stress, and is regarded as in itself 
sufficient to prove identity of authorship. After a long dis- 
cussion of the author’s use of sources in other parts of Acts, 
Harnack concludes: “‘ For the question of the ‘ we’ passages 
nothing is to be gained from an investigation of the first half 
of Acts, for it leads at best to the assumption of one or more 
Aramaic sources. But that is quite irrelevant to the problem 
of the ‘we’ sections. As nobody could think of an Aramaic 
source in this connection, all the observations concerning 
vocabulary, style, and contents remain in force,.and make 
wholly impossible the separation of the ‘we’ passages from 
the rest of the work.” } 

Why one may not think of an Aramaic ‘we’ document 
translated by the author, Harnack does not say. There would 
seem to be no adequate reason why there might not have been 
such a document, and on Harnack’s own showing, if there were, 
his whole linguistic argument would break down. 

Another matter to which considerable attention is given 
in this volume is the medical language of the author of the 
third gospel and Acts. Following the Englishman, Hobart, 
who published a very uncritical book upon the subject in 1882, 
Harnack goes over the matter afresh and in considerable detail, 
and concludes with the words: “The proofs are more than 
sufficient. In my opinion, there can be no doubt that the third 
gospel and the Acts were written by a physician.” 2 

Harnack’s Die Avpostelgeschichte has in general the same 
aim as Lukas der Arz, to prove the Lucan authorship of Acts. 
It contains a careful study of the characteristics of the book and 
concludes that, in spite of its many inaccuracies and the author’s 
frequent carelessness as an historian, it is on the whole a work 
of a very high character, and that there is nothing in it to dis- 
prove Lucan authorship, and much on the contrary to support 


1 Op. cit. p. 85. 
* Op. cit. p. 137. Compare the strong language of Zahn to the same effect 
(Hinlettung in das Neue Testament, vol. ii., 1899, p. 427). 
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it. The main purpose of the Acts, Harnack thinks, was to 
show the power of the Spirit as exhibited in the work of the 
Apostles and in the spread of Christianity. He concedes that 
the defence of Paul against Jewish accusations was a secondary 
aim, but denies that the author had any political apologetic 
motive, though he had admitted such a motive in Lukas der Aret 
(p. 96).* He also thinks it probable that for the first half of his 
book the author had written sources, but not for the second half. 

Harnack’s last volume (Neue Untersuchungen zur Apostel- 
geschichte), continues the stylistic argument for the identity 
of the author of the ‘we’ passages with the author of Acts, 
defends Luke’s picture of Paul’s attitude toward Judaism as 
contrasted with that contained in Paul’s own epistles, and then 
goes on to prove that Acts was written before the apostle’s 
death while he was still a prisoner in Rome. The argument is 
brief and all too hasty. All the reasons for a post-Pauline 
date, some of which Harnack himself had reproduced in the 
earlier volumes, are dismissed without a word. In favour of 
the early date he urges the author’s omission of a reference 
to Paul’s death;? his silence concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the events leading up to it; his failure to make 
use of Paul’s Epistles ; his quotation in xx. 25 of Paul’s prophecy 
that the Ephesian elders would not see his face again (a prophecy 
falsified, according to Harnack, by Paul’s journey to the East 
after his release from his first Roman imprisonment!) ; and, 
finally, a number of primitive traits exhibited in the Acts, in 
reference to which it may be said that, if they prove anything 
beyond the use of primitive sources, most of them prove too 
much, for they make the author of Acts more primitive than 
Paul, and hence, on Harnack’s own principles, require a pre- 


Pauline date for the book.? 


* Compare vol. iv. p. 18 note, where he says: “The long and in part identical 
speeches of the last quarter of the book must be due to some purpose of the 
author which we cannot satisfactorily fathom.” 

* Cf. vol. iv. p. 66 ff., with what he says on the other side in vol. iii. p. 48 ff. 

° Hg. a, b, d, e, f, p. 72 fi. 
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The early date for Acts requires an early date for the Gospel 
of Luke and a still earlier date for Mark, and Harnack accord- 
ingly discusses the origin of these Gospels, reaching the conclusion 
with surprising ease, considering the general consensus of opinion 
to the contrary, that there is nothing to prevent the opinion 
that Luke was written in the early sixties and Mark in the 
fifties. In all this discussion of the date of Acts Harnack says 
nothing of the difficulties with which his view is beset because 
of the inaccuracies of the book and its lack of knowledge of 
many things one might expect a disciple of Paul to be familiar 
with. These difficulties, which make it impossible, according 
to most critics, to think the author a personal companion of 
Paul, are met in Harnack’s first and second volumes by the 
retort that we must not expect too much of a disciple of Paul 
writing long after the events described (between 78 and 93, 
according to volume i. p. 18; about 80, according to volume ii. 
p- 108). But when the book is pushed back into the lifetime 
of Paul and is supposed to have been written while Luke was 
with him in Rome, the difficulties are multiplied many fold. 
Of this Harnack takes no account whatever, though it is really 
the crux of the whole situation It can hardly be imagined 
that Harnack’s treatment of the subject can have any lasting 
effect upon the course of thought touching the date of the book 
of Acts and the Synoptic Gospels in spite of the great weight 
that inevitably attaches to his opinions. 

Harnack’s volumes have been hailed by many conservative 
scholars as a confession of defeat on the part of New Testament 
criticism and an evidence of the bankruptcy of the critical 
method. This, of course, they were not intended to be, and 
it must be recognised that in spite of his acceptance of tradi- 
tional positions touching date and authorship and his rehabilita- 
tion of the trustworthiness of Acts at many points where its 
accuracy has been impugned by the unanimous voice of the 
critical school, he is yet far from according it his complete 


* As examples of Harnack’s treatment of this matter, cf. pp. 21 ff., 23 ff., 28. 
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confidence. He ranks it as an historical source higher than 
many scholars would venture to do, but he is aware of its limita- 
tions and does not hesitate to question its facts. One who 
can speak of the author in the following terms is still far from 
sharing the traditional opinion touching the infallibility of 
his work: ‘Luke is an author who writes smoothly, but as 
soon as we examine him more closely we find him as a narrator 
more careless than almost any other New Testament writer. 
Like a genuine Greek, he pays close attention to his style and 
observes all the rules. He must be recognised in fact as a 
literary artist, but when it comes to content he proceeds where 
he was not himself an eye-witness, in a most negligent fashion, 
chapter after chapter, and often confuses things completely. 
This is true both of the Gospel and the Acts.” * 

Harnack’s conclusions have naturally attracted wide atten- 
tion. He has found supporters for the theses common to his 
first and second volumes in Ramsay,? Maurenbrecher,? and 
others, and for the early date of Acts in Koch ¢ and most recently 
in Torrey. On the other hand, many have expressed their 
sharp dissent, for instance, Schiirer,* Hilgenfeld,’ Jiilicher,® 
Clemen,? Bousset,!° Walter Bauer, P. W. Schmidt, Jean 
Réville,13 Loisy,14 Bacon, and Maurice J ones,!° who accepts the 
Lucan authorship but not the early date. 

Few who did not already believe in the identity of the 


1 Lukas der Arzt, p. 80. 

2 Hapositor, Dec. 1906 and Feb. 1907. 

3 Von Jerusalem nach Rom, 1910. 

4 Die Abfassungszeit des lukanischen Geschichtswerkes, 1911. 

5 The Composition and Date of Acts, Harvard Theological Studies, i., 1916. 
6 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1906, No. 14; and 1908, No. 6. 

7 Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1906, p. 461 ff. ; 1908, p. 176 ff. 
8 Neue Linien in der Kritik der evangelischen Uberlieferung, 1906, p. 60 ff. 
9 Theologische Rundschau, 1907, p. 97 ff. 

° [bid. 1908, p. 185 ff. 1 Jbid. 1911, p. 277 ff. 

12 Die Apostelgeschichte bei De Wette-Overbeck wnd bes Adolf Harnack, 1910. 
13 Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 1907, vol. lv. p. 233 ff. 

14 Reyue d’ histoire et de littérature religiewses, 1910, p. 390 ff. ; 1911, p. 476 ff. 
15 American Journal of Theology, 1909, p. 59 ff. 

16 Hxpositor, Mar. 1914. 
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author of the “we” passages with the author of Acts have 
found Harnack’s argument for it convincing, in spite of his 
proof of identity of style, nor has his attempted demonstration 
that the author was a physician been generally accepted. 
Clemen thinks that the evidence makes against rather than for 
the medical profession of the author. Wellhausen! remarks 
that if Luke is to be found in the ‘ we’ passages of Acts xxvii. 
he appears to have been by profession a sailor rather than a 
physician, and Cadbury, in a careful study of the evidence, 
in his recent volume on The Style and Interary Method of 
Luke,? and G. F. Moore in a pungent note in the same volume? 
seem finally to have demolished the medical argument altogether.* 

Harnack’s discussions have shown that critics are still far 
from a consensus of opinion touching Acts. In 1889 Holtzmann 
could say that an agreement seemed possible and imminent,° 
but Wellhausen’s words, written in 1907, are nearer the truth— 
“ There is still much to do in Acts.” ® 


1 Nachrichten von der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen ; 
Philologisch-historische Klasse,:1907, p. 21. 
2 Harvard Theological Studies, vi., 1919. * Pi Ob. 
4 Cf. also P. W. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 9 ff. 
5 Handcommentar, vol.i. p. 309. ® Op. cit. p. 21. 
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II 
BRITISH WORK ON THE ACTS* 
By J. W. Hunxin 


In this chapter it is proposed to give a short sketch of the British 
contribution to the general study of the period covered by the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

It would be easy to amplify the sketch indefinitely along the 
lines suggested by the references which appear in the footnotes. 
Books which deal exclusively with textual criticism, and those 
which are specifically commentaries, are not treated here. 

The first British writer, as far as we know, upon any subject 
whatsoever is Pelagius; and among the earliest of his works is 
a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, published at Rome 
about 410 A.D. 

The Vulgate text of the epistles had been issued in 383-384 
A.D. by St. Jerome, and Pelagius based his commentary upon this 
revised text. 

The re-discovery of his work is a problem which has occupied 
the attention of scholars for some time past.2 At length Dr. 
Souter has found in the Grand Ducal Library at Karlsruhe a 
ninth-century MS. (No. CXIX. of the Reichenau collection) which 


1 This chapter has been written along a line suggested by Dr. Foakes Jackson. 
The writer is greatly indebted to Professor Burkitt for criticism and help. 

® The chief authorities are: S. Berger, Hist.de la Vulgate (Paris, 1893) and 
Les Préfaces jointes aux livres de la Bible dans les MSS. de la Vulg. (Paris, 1902) ; 
H. Zimmer, Pelagius in Irland (Berlin, 1901) ; and, latest and most important 
of all, A. Souter, “The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of Paul: the 
Problem of its Restoration’ (Proc. Brit. Acad., 1905-1906), pp. 409 ff. Dr. 
Souter is undertaking an edition of the Commentary for the Cambridge Texts 
and Studies. 
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is a transcript of an original not later than the middle of the 
sixth, and probably of the fifth century, and appears to be, if not 
the sole surviving copy 1 of Pelagius’s commentary in its original 
form, at any rate nearer to the original than any other. It is 
noteworthy that the commentary is anonymous (as Pelagius’s 
work probably was from the very first), and that its scriptural 
text agrees closely with that of Codex Amiatinus of the Vulgate.2 
Pelagius’s expositions are very brief, as St. Augustine said they 
were,® and most of the epistles are introduced by a short preface. 
In addition to these there is a general introduction to the 
epistles, which is also found and again attributed to Pelagius 
early in the ninth century in the Book of Armagh. 

Pelagius’s exposition is, as we should expect, above all things 
clear and logical. But his contribution to the serious study of 
St. Paul is of the slightest kind. In his general introduction he 
argues for the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
That epistle makes, with the other epistles of St. Paul to churches, 
as distinct from individuals, ten epistles altogether: and this is 
as it should be, for under the old dispensation there were ten 
commandments. There are some who say that the epistle does not 
bear St. Paul’s name, and that therefore it cannot be attributed 
to him. You might as well say, Pelagius replies, that as it bears 
no name it was written by no one!4 Oddly enough, however, no 
commentary by Pelagius on the Epistle to the Hebrews survives. 

The next British scholar whose work in connection with the 
Acts calls for our attention is the Venerable Bede. In the list 
of his published works given at the end of his Historia Eccle- 
srastica we find the following items : 

(1) Extracts from St. Augustine on the Apostle (2.e. St. Paul). 

(2) On the Acts, two books. 

(3) A book on each of the General Epistles. 


1 As Dr. Souter at first seemed to think, but his opinion appears since to have 
undergone some modification. 

* And more closely with this codex than with Codex Fuldensis. 

% Aug. De pece. mer. III. i. 1. 

* The text of Pelagius’s introduction is given in Zimmer, op, cit. p. 26. 
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(4) Chapters for readings in the New Testament (with the 
exception of the Gospels). 

Of the first of these four works no genuine copy appears to be 
extant. The third + is chiefly remarkable for its general preface, 
now preserved only in the older manuscripts.2 Bede argues that 
the first place among the apostles belongs to St. James and 
not to St. Peter. 

The second of the above-mentioned works is of course the 
most important for our present purpose. 

The first book 3 consists of a short commentary in which Bede 
relies a good deal upon St. Augustine and other Latin fathers, and 
to some extent makes use of the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion. He often quotes from the insipid verses of Arator who had 
done the Acts into Latin hexameters in two books about 542 a.p. 

In the second book, Liber Retractationis, or corrections, — 
Bede becomes more critical and gives evidence of having made a 
careful study of a Greek MS., which indeed was none other than 
the Codex Laudianus (Bodl. Laud. 35), well known to modern 
textual critics as HA 

There is little British ne upon subjects connected with the 
Acts to be recorded for six hundred years after Bede’s death. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century Robert Grosseteste, 
equally great as bishop and scholar, is said to have written a 
short commentary upon the Epistles of St. Paul. In the second 
half of the fourteenth century a powerful advocate of the studying 
of the Scriptures in general appeared in the person of John 
Wycliffe. He maintained that the knowledge of the Scriptures is 
the essence of all knowledge,* and in developing his own theory 


1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, 93, col. 9 f. Dr. Giles, Bedae omnia opera, vol. 
xii. pp. 157 f., in Patres Ecclesiae Anglicanae. 

2 H.g. B.N. 2366, C.V.L. Ll. 2. 7, Caius 347; see Giles’s Preface to vol. xii., 
by which the statement in Dict. Nat. Biog. (Bede) should be corrected. 

3 Migne, Patrologia, 92, col. 937 ff.; Giles, Bedae, vol. xii. 

4 Migne, Patrologia, 92, col. 995 ff.; Giles, op. cit. xii. Bede’s Commentary 
on St. Luke is given in Giles, op. cit. x. and xi. 

5 §. Pegge, The Life of Robert Grosseteste (1793), p. 275. 

6 De civili dominio, i. 44 (ed. R. L. Poole for the Wyclif Soc., 1885), p. ,, 402. 
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of property he appealed especially to the example of the Church 
as recorded in the first chapters of the Acts. His favourite 
passage perhaps was Acts iv. (32-35) ending with the words, 
“And distribution was made unto every man according as he 
had need ” (v. 35).1 

The disciples were called Christiani and not Jesuani (Acts 
xi. 26), he says, “ quia Christus est racione wnctus pre regibus et 
prophetis, licet Messie authonomatice conveniat qui omnes unguit 
suos discipulos oleo gracie ut habitantes fratres in unum habeant 
omnia in communi, eciam pilos temporalium usque ad esibilia 
que sunt barba summi pontificis, ut dicitur Ps. exxxii. 2. Jesu 
autem est proprium nomen abbatis nostri qui nos non salvat, nisi 
servemus religionem nostram.”’ ? 

In another chapter in the same work he enumerates eight 
points in which the early Church is a model of true religion : ° 

1. Its members were all of one mind (Acts iv. 32). 2. They 
held no property singly. 3. They shared all with others. 4. 
They preached the Resurrection of Christ. 5. They acted up to 
their teaching. 6. All lived alike ; there were no rich and poor. 
7. They sold their possessions and laid the money at the apostles’ 
feet. 8. They divided to each as he had need. 

Again he supports his contention that rulers are to be obeyed 
by the clergy by quoting Rom. xii. 1, and reminding his readers 
of St. Paul’s appeal to Caesar (Acts xxv. 10, 11); and he calls 
attention to the fact that it was not for himself but for the saints 
in Jerusalem that St. Paul collected money (Acts xx. 34 and 
Rom. xv. 1-3).4 

But Wycliffe’s chief contribution to the study of the New 
Testament is to be found in the interest he aroused through the 
translation of the Vulgate into English, which was undertaken by 
him and completed by his followers. This translation, although 


1 See De civili dominio, i. 14, p. 97; see also ili. 12 (ed. Loserth), p. 196. 

2 De civili dominio, iii. 2 (ed. Loserth), p. 15. 

3 Op. cit. iii. 6 (ed. Loserth), pp. 77 ff. 

4 Op. cit. iii. 9 (p. 143). In the Latin works in which Wycliffe expounds his 
communistic views we find frequent references to the writings of St. Luke 
(e.g. op. cit. ii. 14, 15). 
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it may have had little or no literary effect upon the subsequent 
translations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, prepared 
the way for them by creating a demand for the Scriptures in 
the common language of the people.! 











English The genealogy of the later translations of the New Testament 
mes in general and of the Acts in particular is indicated in the following 
table : 
Erasmus’s Greek Testament 
(1516) 
Tyndale’s New Testament Stephanus’s Greek Testament 
(1525) ° (1551) 
| 
Matthew’s Coverdale’s Beza’s New Testament 
(1537) 8 (1535) (1556) 
hiv 
The Great Bible Geneva Bible 
(1539) 4 (1560) ® 
| 








Bishop’s Bible 
(1568) 6 
| 
| 








Rheims N.T. 
(1582)? 





Authorised Version 
(1611) & 





1 On earlier English translation of parts of the Bible see the introduction 
to Miss A. C. Paues’ edition of a Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version 
(1902). The Acts (i.-xxviii. 28, 30-31, ¢.e. with the omission of xxviii. 29) is 
contained in four MSS., of which the oldest is in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (Parker, 434), and the MS. which forms the basis of Miss 
Paues’ edition is at Selwyn College (108, L.1). See also M. Deansley, The 
Lollard Bible, and other Medieval Biblical Versions (1920). 

* Tyndale also used Erasmus’s Latin translation of his text, the Vulgate, and 
Luther’s German translation. 

3 Matthew's New Testament consisted of Tyndale’s last revision (1535) 
which was without marginal notes (of his 1534 edition), but contained headings 
to the chapters in the Gospels and Acts (though not in the Epistles). 

4 The New Testament in the Great Bible is a revision, by Coverdale, of 
Matthew’s. Coverdale’s work shows the influence of the Vulgate and of 
Erasmus’s Latin Version. 

5 The New Testament, 1557: in 1560 the whole Bible, including the N.T. 
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published in 1557 thoroughly revised. The N.T. had been largely the work 
of W. Whittingham formerly a Fellow of All Souls and Senior Student of 
Christ Church. Whittingham had based his text upon Tyndale, and a small 
translation committee corrected it with the assistance of the Latin translation 
and commentary of Beza (1556 and 1559). 

§ Another edition, 1569 and another 1572, all under Archbishop Parker’s 
direction. The work is uneven, but is better in the New Testament than in 
the Old (A General View of the History of the English Bible by B. F. Westcott, 
3rd ed., W. A. Wright, 1905, p. 231). 

7 Begun at Douai (1568) and finished at Rheims. The translation is made 
from the Vulgate, but it appears to contain traces of the influence of the Geneva 
version of 1560 (Westcott, op. cit. p. 245 n.). 

* The work was based upon the edition of the Bishops’ Bible published in 
1602, but the revisers made considerable use both of the Genevan and of the 
Rhemish version. 





It is to William Tyndale more than to any other single 
translator that the characteristics of the Authorised Version are 
duet “It is of more cleaner English,” said Friar Barons.2 His 
translation was the result of a thorough study of the Greek text. 
The notes in the margin of his 1534 edition are not only homi- 
letical, as e.g. Acts xiv. 23, “Prayer and fastynge go to gether”; 
but reveal a scholar’s interest in the narrative itself. For example: 
Acts xu. 12, “ This John is the same Marcke, that wryte the 
gospel of Marcke”’: Acts xix. 19, “ These syluerlinges which we 
‘now and then call pence the Iues call sades, ad are worth a. x. 
péce sterlynge.” 3 

The Gospels and the Acts in this edition of 1534 were preceded 
by a table of contents, the items of which are transferred to the 
separate chapters in the edition of 1536, where the notes? are 
omitted. 


1 It has been calculated that 90 per cent of the words in the Authorised 
Version come from Tyndale’s. 

* Strype’s Hcclesiastical Memorials i., App. No. xvii., quoted Westcott, op. cit. 
p. 37. Sir Thomas More’s famous criticism of Tyndale’s translation is found in 
his Dyaloge (1529). What Sir Thomas objects to more than anything else is 
Tyndale’s substitution of seniours for priestes. congregacion for churche, love 
for charitye, favour for grace, repentance for penance, and so on (Dyaloge, 
iii. 8). 

% The chapter headings in the A.V. are not identical with these, nor were 
they composed by the revision committee. They were apparently left to the 
various revisers of the various books (see art. by ©. Kegan Paul in the 
Theological Review, 1869, p. 102). 
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The next important advance after Tyndale’s was made by 
the editors of the Geneva Bible (1557 and 1560). This Bible, a 
moderate quarto in size, printed in Roman letter, with verse 
divisions, short marginal notes, and maps and plans, was for 
three-quarters of a century the household Bible of the English 
people.t 

Its editors made good use of Beza’s Latin translation of the 
New Testament (1556 and 1559). In several instances, where 
the Geneva Bible is the first to give a correct translation of the 
Greek, its accuracy is due to Beza. An example? may be taken 
from Acts xxvii. 9, where Tyndale (followed by the Great Bible) 
had translated “‘ because also that we (they, G.B.) had overlonge 
fasted” ; and the right rendering, “‘ because also the Fast was now 
passed,” first appears in the Geneva version. This correction no 
doubt is due to Beza, whose translation reads “‘ quod jam etiam 
jejunium praeteriisset,” and who has a note as follows, “ tempus 
designat Lucas ex more Judaici populi.” The earlier translators 
had been led away by Erasmus, who defends his version in his 
commentary.? Similarly, in Acts xxvii. 13, the Geneva version 
gets its ‘nearer,’ instead of ‘ Asson,’ from Beza, while the 
previous versions follow Erasmus in taking Asson as a place and 
not as an adverb. Here the saa Bible failed to follow the 
Geneva, correction. 

On the other hand, in Acts xxvii. 17, where the older English 
versions, following Erasmus, rendered oxedos by ‘ vessel’ and 
Beza had the more correct translation ‘sails,’ the Geneva 
version agrees with the old English versions, and the first sign 
of Beza’s correction appears in the note in the margin of the 
Bishops’ Bible, “‘ some read the sayles.” 


1 H. W. Hoare estimates that 160 editions of it were published (Nineteenth 
Century, Ap. 1899). 

2 See Westcott, op. cit. p. 227. Westcott also quotes Acts xxiii. 27. Both 
these examples were originally given by Archbishop Trench (On the Authorised 
Version, p. 113 n.). 

3 Annotationes, 1522, p. 276. Wycliffe following the Vulgate had not 
fallen into this error,—‘* whanne seylyng thanne was not sikir for that fasting 
was passid.” 
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Other notes originate as far as we know with the Geneva 
version itself. For instance, on Acts xxvii. 17, where its text 
reads ‘fearing lest they should have fallen into Syrtes,” we 
find the following note, “ye goulfe Syrtes, which were certaine 
boyling sandes that swallowed up all that they caught.” 2 This 
note reappears in the margin of the Rheims version in a 
shorter form —‘‘a place of quicke sandes.” Thence appar- 
ently it found its way in the A.V. into the text itself as 
* quicksands.’ 3 

The translators at Geneva had set an example in their com- 
mittee for translation which was followed years afterwards in 
England. As a result of the Hampton Court Conference (1604) 
a large committee was appointed, and, divided into six groups, it 
worked steadily from 1607 to 1611. The four Gospels and the Acts 
were allotted to a group of Oxford scholars, of whom the most 
famous was Sir H. Savile, the Provost of Eton, the most learned 
classic in England in Elizabeth’s reign.* 

Basing their work upon the Bishops’ Bible > they made full 
use of all the best preceding versions, both English and Con- 
tinental, and specially of the Geneva version. It is also clear 
that they paid considerable attention to the Roman Catholic 


1 The headlines at the top of the pages of this version are sometimes very 
curious: ¢.g. above Acts xi. 15 ff., “‘ Peter is purged’; above Acts xii. 18-25, 
“‘ The plague of tyrantes.” But there is nothing in the Acts to come up to the 
heading of the page containing the account of the beheading of St. John the 
Baptist (Mk. vi.), “‘ The inconuenience of dauncing.” [Ed. of 1582.] 

2 Cf. the similar geographical note upon Salmone (Acts xxvii. 7)—** which 
was an high hil of Candie bowing to the seaward.” 

8 It is a curious fact that Wycliffe’s version here has “‘ sondi places.” 
The word Crete (Acts xxvii. 7) came into the A.V. in a somewhat similar 
way. The Geneva version, followed by the Bishops’ Bible, had Candie 
with Creta in the margin; in the Rheims version and the A.V. Crete is in 
the text. 

4 Hallam, Lit. Hist. of Europe, ii. 62. His is still the best complete edition 
of the works of St. Chrysostom. 

5 There seems to have been something lacking in the supervision of this 
Bible for publication. This fact is illustrated by the curious forms of some of 
the initial letters. The background of the first letter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is a picture of Leda and the Swan: that of the first letter of the 
Acts is a picture of Neptune driving in the sea. 
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version which had been issued from Rheims, and particularly in 
the matter of vocabulary. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon this noble version. Its 
defects, such as they are, in the Acts are due not so much to 
carelessness or inaccuracy of translation as to the deficiencies of 
the Greek text which was before the translators. Hrasmus’s text 
which they used had been based on poor MSS. at Basel. 

Even from this slight sketch it will be seen that, starting with 
Erasmus, there had been a succession of students who had broken 
away from the scholastic tradition and had undertaken fresh 
studies of the text of the New Testament itself. The movement 
may indeed be traced back another twenty years to Michaelmas 
1496, when John Colet, having just returned to Oxford from Italy, 
delivered his famous course of lectures upon St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Colet began with the Epistle to the Romans and treated it as 
a whole, bringing out its connection with St. Paul’s life and 
illustrating it by Suetonius’s description of the contemporary 
state of society at Rome.’ 

_ A year or two later Hrasmus attended some of these lectures 
when he was at Oxford, and came under the influence of Colet’s 
strong personality. Colet urged him to devote himself to the 
study of the Scriptures,? and after some delay, during which he 
was diligently improving his Greek, Erasmus at length issued his 
Novum Instrumentum, consisting of the Greek text of the New 
Testament and a Latin version of it, together with Annotations. 
In these Annotations Erasmus uses the critical method of ex- 
position in much the same way as Colet had done.* He uses it 


1 This is not specially noticeable in the Acts, but examples do occur, e.g. 
xxviii. 11 “sign”? (A.V. and Rheims) where the Great Bible, Geneva, and 
the Bishops’ Bible have “ badge.” For other books see Westcott, op. cit. 
pp. 253 ff., pp. 266 fi. 

2 A copy of Colet’s exposition of this epistle is in Cambridge University 
Library, MS. Gg 4, 26. It seems to contain corrections in Colet’s own hand- 
writing (Seebohm, Zhe Oxford Reformers, 3rd ed., 1887, p. 33 n.). 

3 Seebohm, op. cit. p. 128. 

4 Although in his conversations with Colet Erasmus had to a certain extent 
defended a manifold sense in Scripture (Seebohm, op. cit. p. 124). 
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cautiously, however, and takes shelter as far as possible behind 
the Fathers, and especially behind St. Jerome. For example, 
he points out that St. Jerome had observed the discrepancy 
between the account of Abraham’s doings in St. Stephen’s 
speech (Acts vii.) and the account in the book of Genesis, 
and simply adds, “‘Hune nodum illic nectit Hieronymus nec 
eum dissolvit.” 4 | 

Erasmus was by this time the writer most admired in Europe, 
and his publication exerted an immense influence. It may be 
regarded as the starting-point of modern scientific exegesis. 

But we must return to England. The Reformers had 
appealed from the Church to the Bible, and the Bible came 
more and more to take the place of the books of the School- 
men. ‘The New Testament was locked up again, after a 
preliminary glance, as an armoury of arguments for or against 
Protestant bodies.” 2 Some of the controversialists were more 
judicious, some were less, in their use of this armoury. Most 
judicious of all is Richard Hooker. He instances the decree of 
Acts xv. 28 to illustrate the fact that laws properly divine may 
still be mutable,2—“ this very law ...is ... abrogated by 
decease of the end for which it was given.” He points to the 
case of Matthias (Acts i. 26) to show that the word bishop 
was not confined in the times of the Apostles to “ oversight 
in respect of a particular Church and congregation. For, I 
beseech you, of what parish or particular congregation was 
Matthias bishop ? his office Scripture doth term episcopal.” 4 
And so on. 

A distinct advance had been made at any rate in two 


1 Annotationes (Acts vii.), p. 242. And see Seebohm, op. cit. pp. 331 f. for 
other examples. As Professor Burkitt points out (Hncycl. Brit., 11th ed., 
vol. iii. p. 886, Art. “‘ Bible’”’) Erasmus is careful to distinguish between his 
sources, e.g. with regard to St. Paul between (a) direct statements in the Acts, 
(6) inferences from the Pauline epistles, and (c) the statements of later writers 
like Dionysius of Corinth (quoted by Eusebius). 

2 Professor Burkitt in one of his lectures in Cambridge in 1910. 

8 Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, III. x. 2 (1594), 

4 Book VII. xi. 3. 
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respects. In the first place, the laity had begun to be readers of 
the Bible. A practical man of affairs like William Bradford 
(1590-1657), the second governor of Plymouth, New England,went 
so far as to acquire some knowledge of Hebrewas wellas Latin and 
Greek in order “ to see with his own eyes the ancient oracles of 
God in their native beauty.” And in the second place, the texts 
were taken according to their plain literal meaning, and not used 
as an allegory. This advance was maintained, and more atten- 
tion paid to historical background, by the writers of the next (the 
seventeenth) century. Three names may be mentioned, all of 
them honoured by both sides in the long controversy between 
Puritan and Churchman, Roundhead and Cavalier. The first was 
the Roundhead, John Lightfoot, who under the Commonwealth 
was appointed Master of St. Catharine Hall in Cambridge (1650), 
and at the Restoration offered to resign, but was confirmed in 
his mastership by Shelden the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
recognition of his learning. He is chiefly remembered by his 
Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, of which one part deals with 
the Epistle to the Corinthians (Cambridge, 1664), and another, 
published posthumously by Richard Kidder in 1678, with the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans. Some years 
earlier, in 1645, Lightfoot had published a commentary upon the 
Acts of the Apostles, chapters i.-xii., in the introduction to which 
he explains that the Acts naturally falls into two sections, the 
first dealing with the Jews, the second with the Gentiles. His 
comments are useful and scholarly, and his chief contribution to 
New Testament study is the light that he throws upon Jewish 
customs and thought from the Rabbinical writings. ‘“ By 
constant reading of the rabbis,” says Gibbon, “‘ he became almost 
a rabbi himself.’ 

A more popular figure was Henry Hammond, one of Charles 
I.’s chaplains. His life by Bishop Fell (1661) is one of the most 
charming of English biographies. During the Commonwealth he 
found an asylum with Sir John Pakington at Westwood, and there 
he wrote his Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of 
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the New Testament (fol. London, 1653).1 It is sensibly written, 
and was much used. Hammond says he purposely abstains 
“from all doctrinal conclusions and deductions and definitions 
on one side, and from all Postillary observations, and accommoda- 
tions, moral, or mystical anagogies on the other side.” His plan 
rather was to weigh the context, to compare one Scripture with 
another, to study closely the original language and the meaning 
of Hebrew words as well as Greek, to take ‘ 
customes among the Jewes, the Grecians, and Romans,” and 
to add “‘ sometimes the testimonies of the Antients when they 
appeared most usefull, and when my slender collections enabled 
me to annex them.” In the margin he gives (a translation of) 
some of the variants from three Greek MSS., one of which is 


‘notice of some 


Codex Bezae,—‘ because this Kingdome of ours hath been 
enriched with some monuments of Antiquity in this kind, which 
were probably designed by God for more honourable uses than 
onely to be laid up in Archives, as dead bodies in vaults and 
charnel-houses, to converse with dust and worms and rottenness.”’ 

This type of scholarship reaches its height in John Pearson, 
Lady Margaret Professor at Cambridge, Master of Jesus, of Trinity, 
and finally Bishop of Chester. Pearson again was a royalist, but 
the Puritans had a great respect for him.? It was in 1659 that 
he published his great Exposition of the Creed. Two years later, 
when he became Professor at Cambridge, one of the courses of 
lectures which he delivered was upon the Acts of the Apostles. 
But his Lectiones in Acta Apostolorum were not published till 
after his death. They were accompanied by a short essay 
entitled ““ Annales Paulini.” 4 Pearson makes good use of Roman 


1 Hearne tells us (Diary, Bliss, vol. i. p. 352) that he was the first man in 
England that had copy-money. ‘He was paid such a some of money (I know 
not how much) by Mr. Royston, the King’s printer, for his Annotationes on 
the Testament.” 

2 He was apparently the only Episcopalian at the Savoy Conference (1661) 
who impressed Baxter. 

8 By Dodwell in 1688. 

4 These are both translated from the Latin and edited by J. R. Crowfoot, 
Cambridge, 1851. The lectures are incomplete (Crowfoot, op. cit. p. 50 n.). 
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authors, of Josephus, and of the patristic writings.1 But he does 
not allow his pages to be overburdened. One quotation will be 
sufficient to illustrate the care with which he consulted his 


authorities. “It may be collected,” he says, “ from Acts xi. 28, 


where the Cambridge MS. has ‘While we were assembled together,’ 
that Luke was before with Paul at Antioch, and had now come 
up with him at Troas.” 2 

But we are now at the dawn of a new era in the world of 
thought. In 1651, Thomas Hobbes, a friend of Galileo and 
Mersenne, published his Leviathan. The purpose of this brilliantly 
written book was to advocate the entire subordination of the 
ecclesiastical to the secular authority, but incidentally it con- 
tained ® some acute criticism of the Old Testament. His attitude 
to the New Testament may be summed up in his own words: “ At 
which time,‘ though ambition had so far prevailed on the great 
doctors of the Church, as no more to esteem Emperours, though 
Christian, for the Shepherds of the people, but for Sheep; and 
Emperours not Christian, for Wolves; and endeavoured to 
passe their Doctrine, not for Counsell, and Information, as 
Preachers ; but for Laws, as absolute Governours; and thought 
such frauds as tended to make the people the more obedient to 
Christian Doctrine, to be pious; yet I am perswaded they did 
not therefore falsifie the Scriptures, though the copies of the Books 
of the New Testament were in the hands only of the Ecclesias- 
ticks ; because if they had an intention so to doe, they would 
surely have made them more favorable to their power over 
Christian Princes, and Civill Soveraignty, than they are.” 

The rise of Deism has begun. It reaches its summit in 
Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730). 

A few quotations will show the new attitude to the Bible: 
“In things tending to the Honour of God, and the Good of 
Mankind, the dernier Resort is to Reason; whose Dictates, as 


Cf. M. Poole’s massive Synopsis Criticorum (1669-76.) 

* Annals of S. Paul, ed. Crowfoot, p. 93. 3 Chapter xxxiii. 

* I.e. at the time of the Council of Laodicea, a.p. 364, p. 281, ed. A. R. 
Waller (Cambridge, 1904). 


ee 
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they need no Miracles for their Support, so all Doctrines incon- 
sistent with them, tho’ they plead endless Miracles, must be 
look’d upon as diabolical Impostures.”’ 1 

“ Had there been but one Language, and a Book writ in that 
Language, in indelible characters (so that there cou’d be none of 
these thirty thousand various Readings, which are own’d to be 
crept into the New Testament) and all cou’d have access to it ; 
yet even then, considering how uncertain the meaning of Words 
are, and the interest of designing Men to put a wrong sense on 
them; it must be morally impossible this Religion could long 
continue the same.” 2 

In another passage Tindal quotes from Scripture (e.g. Gal. ii. 
13, Acts xv. 39, and Rom. vii. 19, 23): “Do not these instances, 
tho’ many more might be added, plainly show that inspir’d 
Persons, whether Prophets or Apostles, are subject to the same 
Passions, even to dissembling and lying, as other Men? And 
that we sin against that Reason, which was given us to distin- 
guish between Good and Evil; Religion and Superstition ; if 
we do not by it examine all Doctrines whatsoever, and by 
whomsoever deliver’d 2? ”’ 3 

One more quotation will be sufficient: “And as to those 
Prophecies, if they may be so call’d, in the New Testament, 
relating to the second Coming of Christ, and the End of the World, 
the best Interpreters and Commentators own, the Apostles them- 
selves were grossly mistaken; there scarce being an Epistle, 
but where they foretel that those Times they wrote in, were 
Tempora novissima.’’ 4 

* Chap. xii., 3rd ed. (1732), p. 181. Tindal (p. 249) quotes with approval 
Nye’s explanation of the sun standing still, Josh. x. 12, 13, viz. that the words 
come from a Poem, written by one Jasher, and are to be taken as “an elegant 
Fiction, and very proper in a Poem that was written on such an Occasion.” 
Conyers Middleton, another of the Deists, left behind him at his death, 1750, 
& paper on miracles so heterodox that Bolingbroke advised that it should not 
be published (Dict. Nat. Biography, art. “Middleton,” vol. xxxvii. p. 347). 

2 Chap. xiii. p. 260. 


3 Op. cit. p. 221. 


* Op. cit. p. 233. And then Tindal refers to more than a dozen passages in 
the Epistles. 
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All this, it will be seen, involved a fresh study of the New 
Testament itself. Indeed some years previously (1696) Toland 
had contended that his thesis that Christianity was not mysterious 
but “ intended a Rational and Intelligible Religion ” was “ prov’d 
from the Miracles, Method and Stile of the New Testament.” 4 
In his later paper, Nazarenus (1718), Toland lays down that 
“it will not be enough barely to quote our Gospels, Epistles, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, but their genuineness and integrity 
must be likewise establish’d by those arguments of which every 
good Christian may and ought to be appriz’d.” 2 

Toland had claimed to base his general position upon a 
philosophy similar to that of John Locke, and Locke was not 
unnaturally annoyed at having his name bracketed with Toland’s 
by Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, and wrote three replies to 
the Bishop’s charges (1696, 1697, and 1699). Locke had himself 
in 1695 published The Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivered 
im the Scriptures, which consisted of a careful study of the New 
Testament itself;? and before his death he had prepared a 
paraphrase and notes on the Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, 
Corinthians, Romans, Ephesians, “‘ to which is prefixed an essay 
for the understanding of St. Paul’s epistles by consulting St. 
Paul himself.” 4 


1 The heading of Section II. chapter iii. In Sect. III. chapter vi. he dis- 
cusses the question, ‘‘ When, why, and by whom were Mysteries brought into 
Christianity ?”’ and concludes (§ 91) that ‘‘ Mystery prevail’d very little in the 
first Hundred or Century of Years after Christ; but in the second and third 
it began to establish it self by Ceremonies.” 

2 Nazarenus, chapter xx. In this paper Toland lays stress on the differences 
between St. Paul and the other Apostles (especially St. Peter and St. James). 
See chapters viii. ff. 

3 One of the most striking passages in this book is that (10th ed. vol. vii. 
pp. 140.) in which he shows: “ Though yet, if any one should think, that out 
of the sayings of the wise heathens before our Saviour’s time, there might be 
a collection made of all those rules of morality, which are to be found in the 
Christian religion ; yet this would not at all hinder, but that the world, never- 
theless, stood as much in need of our Saviour, and the morality delivered by 
him.” 

4 In this masterly essay he complains of the chopping and mincing of the 
text into chapters and verses (Locke, Works, 10th ed., vol. viii. p. vii) and main- 
tains that the epistles must be read as wholes. He also contends that “ he 
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The greatest classic of the age, Richard Bentley, also entered 
the lists, and his reply to Anthony Collins’s1 discourse of Free- 
thinking is characteristic of his vast learning and ready wit. 
He has no difficulty in exposing the deficiencies of Collins’s 
scholarship and his remarks on Acts xix. 32, xx. 28, vii. 59,2 
xxvil. 14% are good examples of his acute criticism. The whole 
essay is written in the same spirit which prompted his famous 


Richard 
Bentley. 


note in the margin of his copy of John Malalas where the . 


chronicler had made a gross blunder in geography: “ Huge 
vero, ® Iwavvidiov” (“ Good indeed, Johnny ”). 

This sketch of the Deistic controversy will serve as an intro- 
duction to Paley’s Horae Paulinae (1790). The purpose of this 
book was definitely apologetical, and it is, as it was intended to 
be, a companion to the author’s still more famous Evidences of 
Christianity. The Deists had challenged the Church to an un- 
prejudiced examination of the origins of Christianity and had 
even thrown out insinuations of imposture. The Boyle lecture 
had been founded in 1692 for the purpose of combating their 
allegations. One of the early lecturers on this foundation, R. 
Biscoe, had taken as his subject the Acts of the Apostles 5 (1736— 





that would understand St. Paul right, must understand his terms in the sense 
he uses them, and not as they are appropriated by each man’s particular philo- 
sophy to conceptions that never entered the mind of the apostle” (Ibid. p. xxi), 

* Published 1713. In 1724 Collins published an examination of an essay 
by W. Whiston (now chiefly remembered as a translator of Josephus) on the 
fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old Testament in the New Testament, in 
which he showed that in many cases this fulfilment can only be maintained in 
the sense in which Whiston maintained it by giving an allegorical interpretation 
to the Old Testament passages. Whether intentionally or not, Collins made 
nonsense of the whole subject. Incidentally he threw out the brilliant con- 
jecture that the book of Daniel was a forgery of the age of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
(See F. C. Conybeare, The History of New Testament Criticism, 1910, p. 47.) 

* 8th ed., 1743, pp. 133 ff. 3 Ibid. pp. 97 ff. 

* Especially the last, a discussion of the relative value of the readings 
eUpoxhvdwy and edpaxihuv. We may notice also Bentley’s remarks, p. 141. 
about the “ postscripts’’ to 2 Tim. and Titus—« nobody yet either believ’d or 
affirm’d that these were underwritten by St. Paul himself, They are nothing 
but Memorandums or Endorsements written by others long after the death of 
the Apostle.” 

° 1736, the year in which Butler’s Analogy was published, 
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1738). He had shown how various facts stated by St. Luke are 
confirmed by other writers such as Josephus, Philo, the Rabbis in 
the Talmud, Roman and Greek writers, and St. Paul in his epistles. 
Indeed Paley had behind him a century of controversy, and 
his Evidences are a compendium of the most striking arguments 
against the Deists } during that period as they had been absorbed 
by him in his reading. The Horae Paulinae is a much more 
original work, and illustrates not only the extraordinary clear- 
ness of the writer’s style, but his great power of observation of 
details. If a few of his conclusions 2 have to be modified in the 
light of further research, Jowett’s commendation is not un- 
deserved. ‘The ingenuity of his arguments, the minuteness of 
the intimations discovered by him, the remoteness and com- 
plexity of his combinations leave the impression on the mind of 
absolute certainty in reference to the great Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians, and of high probability in reference to most of 
the others.” 8 

Paley does not embark upon any criticism of the text itself 
except in his appendix, where he gives his reasons for rejecting 
the Euthalian colophons to Galatians, 1 Cor., 1 and 2 Thess., 
1 Tim. and Titus: and all the Epistles and every part of the Acts 
were placed by him upon the same level of authenticity and 
genuineness. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, then, the New 
Testament had again been unlocked through the combined efforts 
of the Deists and their opponents. The Deists had suggested 
problems: through their lack of scholarship they could do little 
more. 

The next advance took place in the field of textual criticism. 


~ As long ago as 17 07, Dr. John Mill* had published a careful 


1 Z.g. Paley’s argument from the contempt, ridicule, and sufferings under- 
gone by the early professors of Christianity is found in a shortened form on 
pp. 22 ff. of Biscoe’s book (ed. 1742). 

2 H.g. with regard to 1 and 2 Thess. For other instances see Dean Howson’s 
edition, 1877. 3 Commentary (see below), vol. i. p. 204. 

4 Dr. Mill continued the work of Bishop Fell, who in 1675 had published a 
collection of more than 100 MSS., one of which was the Codex of the Acts 
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collation of a number of MSS., but he had not ventured to intrude 
any of their readings into the received text itself. It was Karl 
Lachmann, the great authority on Lucretius, who in 1831 pro- 
duced the first modern critical edition of the New Testament. 

The first English scholar to avail himself of this work and to 
develop it was Henry Alford, the versatile} Dean of Canterbury. 
He began his monumental edition of the New Testament in Greek ? 
while Vicar of Wymeswold in Leicestershire, and he struck a new 
line both by his good use of the researches of the best Continental 
scholars of his day,? and also by making his commentary philo- 
logical rather than homiletical. Scholars were now beginning to 
have more help from works of reference such, for example, as 
Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms.* 

The German writers to whom Alford is most indebted are 
those who, like de Wette, are typical of the exegesis of the period 
immediately before Baur.5 Neander’s Geschichte der Pflanzung 
und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel® ; Wieseler, 
Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters’ ; and the commentaries 
of H. A. W. Meyer are other examples of the German writings 
used by Alford. 

Alford also refers to the commentary of Professor B. Jowett 
upon St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans ®; who likewise acknowledges his indebtedness to some 
of these and other Continental scholars, notably to the Swiss 





mentioned above as used by Bede, which had recently been presented to the 
Bodleian Library by Archbishop Laud. It was Mill who first called attention to 
the connection between Codex E and Bede (Prol. p. clvii, col. 1). 

1 It will be remembered that he is the author of several popular hymns, 
e.g. “‘ Come, ye thankful people, come,”’ “‘ Ten thousand times ten thousand.” 

2 Four volumes, 1841-1861. 

3 He had spent three months in Bonn, 1847, in order to learn German. 

* Published in 1821. The first edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon 
appeared in 1843: the first edition of C. L. W. Grimm’s in 1862-1868. Older 
works were Surenhusius’s Mischna (1698-1703); Schoettgen’s Rabbinical 
studies (1733-1742) ; Bingham’s Origenes Ecclesiasticae (1708-1722) ; Mangey’s 
Philo (1742); J. J. Wettstein’s Greek Test. (1751-1752); Holmes and Parsons’ 
Septuagint (1798-1827). 

5 A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, p. 10 n. 

§ Ist ed., 1832-1833. 7 1848, 8 Ist ed., 1855. 
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theologian Usteri, whose Development of the Pauline System of 
Doctrine may be regarded as one of the starting-points of the 
modern historical study of Paulinism,! and to Gfrérer, whom he 
follows very closely in his treatment of Philo. 

Professor Jowett, as we should expect, deals with his subject 
in a forceful and independent manner. His excursus upon Philo 
is one of the first attempts in English to estimate the importance 
of this writer’s works for the illustration of the philosophical 
atmosphere in which the New Testament writers lived, and of 
the language which they had in common. In another essay 
Jowett identifies the visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. ii. with 
that described in Acts xv. and says that “it cannot be denied 
that these discrepancies are important.” 2 At the same time he 
admits that “they are of a kind which would be likely to arise 
in two authorities so different,” and he makes no attempt to 
overpress them. He rejects the identification of the Galatians 
with the barbarous people of Lycaonia.2? He takes them rather 
to be Gauls, or at any rate the Phrygians or Greeks associated 
with them, and suggests that the fickleness of which the Apostle 
complains “may lead us to conjecture that he is addressing a 
people subject to violent religious impulses.” 4 Bishop Lightfoot 
speaks of Jowett’s work with respect,® and brackets with it that 
of Bishop Ellicott, whose commentaries on the epistles were the 
standard commentaries in English until Lightfoot’s own appeared. 

Ellicott is a temperamental conservative : he does not approve 
of Jowett’s work, clever as he acknowledges it to be ; even Alford 
is a little too dependent upon the Germans. He himself uses 
German work, but very cautiously. We should not expect him 
to take much notice of Baur; Hilgenfeld he finds very useful in 


1 Ist ed., 1824. See Schweitzer, op. cit. p. 9 n. 

2 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 308. 

8 Ibid. p. 237. A foretaste of the South Galatian hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis was expounded a little later by Perrot (De Galatia provincia Romana, 
1867, pp. 43 ff.). 

4 Ibid. p. 238. 

5 In his Commentary on Galatians (1865). He had subjected Jowett’s 
commentaries to a searching examination in 1856 (see below). 
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historical questions, but the tone of his exegesis he thinks bad ; 
while he finds that Fritzsche often treats the Greek Fathers with 
unjust levity. The chief merit of Ellicott’s work is due to his 
“minute and careful scrutiny ” of the Apostle’s language, and 
his commentaries are to be classed with those of Christopher 
Wordsworth (1856-1860), Godet, the Swiss theologian (1879-1887), 
K. H. Gifford and T. 8. Evans (in the Speaker’s Commentary, 
1881), as monuments of painstaking exegesis. 

While all this exegetical work was going on there appeared 
side by side with it a series of studies illustrative of St. Paul’s 
travels. The first of the series is the essay published in 1848 by 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, James Smith of Jordanhill, on 
“The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.” Smith was an 
enthusiastic yachtsman as well as an eminent geologist, and his 
work is of permanent value as a demonstration that the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Acts was written by an eye-witness and a 
landsman. He also proved conclusively that the scene of the ship- 
wreck was St. Paul’s Bay, Malta, and not the island of Meleda 
in the Adriatic as had been suggested by some. The acuteness 
of Smith’s critical faculty was made still more evident by the 
publication in 1853 of his Dissertation on the Origin and Connection 
of the Gospels. He maintained that the correspondence between 
the synoptic gospels was too close for them to be in literary 
independence. He illustrated his contention by placing in 
parallel columns narratives of the same incidents in the Peninsular 
War written by Alison, Napier, and Suchet, and showed that there 
was no close verbal agreement between them except when one 
authority was using another, or two were using common sources. 
His conclusion was that St. Luke made use of the first and second 
gospels ;* and although this particular result has since required 
modification, the acuteness of Smith’s criticism will be recognised 
at once. 


* Or rather of the original memoir written by St. Peter in Aramaic (of 
which the second gospel as we have it now is a translation by St. Mark) and of 
the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew. See especially pp. 261 ff., 302 ff. 
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The next illustrative work of this kind is found in T. Lewin’s 
Infe and Epistles of St. Paul (1851). Lewin was a barrister who 
had travelled a good deal in the Nearer East and made a study 
of St. Paul’s life for upwards of forty years.1 He paid special 
attention to chronology and finally published his results in Fasti 
Sacri, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament (1865).2 

There followed the similar and more famous work of Cony- 
beare and Howson, The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, published 
first in parts and then completely in 1852. 

A late Master of Trinity, after having heard Dean Howson 
preach a University sermon, is said to have remarked that he 
never knew till then what a very clever man the late Mr. Conybeare 
must have been. As a matter of fact, however, this is merely a 
bon mot of the kind familiar to those who knew the late Master, 
for the credit of the book belongs principally to Howson.? It 
was he who contributed the geographical and historical sections 
which are its chief merit. Conybeare’s work was less important 
and the translations for which he was responsible were the “ least 
happily executed portion” * of the book. Howson continued his 
work on St. Paul in several other publications, as, for example, his 
Bohlen lectures on the EHvidential Value of the Acts, delivered at 
Philadelphia in 1880. In the same succession and of a still more 
popular character are A. P. Stanley’s The Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians,’ a work lively and picturesque rather than 
scholarly or accurate; and the voluminous writings of F. W. 


1 His second edition, 1874, contains above 370 engravings—views of places, 
maps, plans, and coins—many of them sketches of his own. 

* A work still found to be very useful on account of its array of collateral 
evidence by a modern writer like Dr. D. Smith, Life and Letters of St. Paul, 
1919, p. xi. 

% Howson, moreover, is said (Dict. Nat. Biogr.) to have been an interesting 
preacher. 

* Bp. Ellicott. The Life and Episiles of St. Paul not only had a large circula- 
tion but was widely used in such works as The Footsteps of St. Paul, by the 
author of T'he Morning and Night Watches, written (1855) for youths (“say 
from ten to seventeen years of age . . . to attract them to a more careful and 
devout study of the Word of God’’). 

* Published in 1855, while Stanley was a Canon of Canterbury. 
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Farrar. Farrar had made his reputation while Headmaster of 
Marlborough by his Life of Christ, twelve editions of which were 
exhausted in a single year. Popular and uncritical though this 
book was it was founded on a wide if old-fashioned scholarship. 
Farrar followed it up with the Life and Work of St. Paul, pub- 
lished in 1879,? the ablest and most thorough of all his works. 
Three years later a third work appeared on The Early Days 
of Christianity.8 | 

Such was the general character of English work about the 
‘sixties ; painstaking exegesis, and illustration by means of travel 
and a certain amount of archaeology. Meanwhile in Germany 
renewed interest in Pauline study had been awakened by the 
startling suggestions of F. C. Baur, which involved the authen- 
ticity of a number of the books of the New Testament. Many 
years before an English divine of the name of Evanson had written 
a book * in which, after accusing the four gospels of gross irreconcil- 
able contradictions, he denied the authenticity of the Epistles to 
the Romans, Ephesians, and Colossians, and left those to Titus, 
Philippians, and Philemon doubtful. The Epistle to the Romans 
he rejected, because he argued from the Acts that “when St. 
Paul arrived at Rome, for the first time, in the reign of Nero, 
there was no Christian Church there, as indeed it is not at all 
probable there should have been. . . .”5 In the Acts and in the 
third Gospel he had every confidence : “ We have here, then,”’ he 
says after reviewing and comparing the two works of St. Luke,® 
“every kind of evidence, whereof the nature of the case admits, 
to convince us of the genuine authenticity and veracity of 
both these histories; and with these, for my own part, I am 


+ And thirty editions were issued in the author’s lifetime. 

* 10th ed., 1904. A long review of the work appeared in the Church Quarterly 
Review, Jan. 1880, where it is objected that Farrar gives a clear and consistent 
conception of the man Paul rather than of the Apostle (p. 429). 

% 1882. The work passed through five editions. Farrar then went on from 
the New Testament to the History of the Early Church in the first six centuries 
and published his Lives of the Fathers : Church H istory in Biography, in 1889. 

* The Dissonance of the four generally received Evangelists, and the Evidence 
of their respective authenticity examined (1792). 

& Pp. 268; ® Whom he identifies with Silas, p. 111. 
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abundantly satisfied.” For him Prophecy “is by far the most 
satisfactory, and the only lasting, supernatural evidence of the 
truth of any Revelation.” ! 

Evanson was evidently an acute observer if he was not a 
great scholar, but he scarcely had sufficient weight to compel the 
attention of his generation. He was, however, answered not only 
by a Bampton lecturer,? but by Joseph Priestley the scientist, who 
in his Letters to a Young Man (1792-1793) pointed out that “the 
books called the Gospels were not the cause, but the effect, of 
the belief of Christianity in the first ages. For Christianity had 
been propagated with great success long before those books were 
written; nor had the publication of them any particular effect 
in adding to the number of Christian converts. Christians 
received the books because they knew beforehand that the 
contents of them were true.” ® 

But Baur was a man of great ability, already famous as a 
Pauline scholar. Like Strauss* he viewed history from the 
standpoint of a Hegelian philosopher. The early Catholic 
Church, according to his view, was the synthesis of the two rival 
forces of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, the first centring in St. 
Peter and the second in St. Paul. In St. Paul’s genuine epistles, 
which for him were only those to the Galatians, Romans, and the 
two to the Corinthians, he detected distinct traces of the primitive 
antagonism. The rest of the epistles attributed to St. Paul, 
together with the Acts, Baur held to be the result of the effort in 
the second century to reconcile the two parties in order that the 
Church might present a united front to the Gnosticism which was 
then threatening its very existence.5 

The book * in which Baur embodied these ideas was published 
in 1845, was written with great force and ability, and immediately 


1 Pp. 6. 2 T. Falconer, 1810. 

3 See F. C. Conybeare, op. cit., 1910, p. 95. 

4 D. F. Strauss, who had been a pupil of Baur’s, had published his Leben 
Jesu in 1835-6. 

5 See J. A. M‘Clymont, New Testament Criticism, p. 231, 

6 Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
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attracted the attention of the German theologians. The clever- 


ness of his work was also recognised in England, but its im- 


portance was not generally realised until W. R. Cassels adopted 
Baur’s dates for the books of the New Testament in two volumes 


entitled Supernatural Religion, An Inquiry into the Reality of Super- 


Divine Revelation, which he published anonymously in 1874. To 
this book an answer at once appeared in a series of nine articles in 
the Contemporary Review,’ by Bishop (then Professor) J. B. Light- 
foot. They were followed later by another in the same journal 2 
on “ Discoveries Illustrating the Acts of the Apostles.” Cassels, 
whose identity was entirely unknown to Lightfoot, replied in the 
Fortnightly Review® and elsewhere. Meanwhile his book had 
passed through six editions by 1875.4 But the author, acute 
as he was, was no match for one of the greatest Biblical scholars 
of the time. 

The best sketch of Lightfoot’s life and work is that by F. J. 
A. Hort in the Dictionary of National Biography. After being 
elected Fellow of Trinity in 1852, he lectured both on the Classics 
and upon the Greek Testament, and laid the foundations of his 
future work on St. Paul. He won his spurs as a Biblical critic by 
an article in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology for 
March 1856* upon “ Recent Editions of St. Paul’s Epistles.” 
The article is chiefly remarkable for its writer’s faithful dealing 
with the recently published editions of St. Paul’s Epistles by A. P. 
Stanley and B. Jowett. A. P. Stanley was convinced by Light- 
foot’s criticism that it was not his vocation to be a commentator 
upon the New Testament ; he forthwith became a personal friend 
of his reviewer and produced commentaries no more. As against 
Jowett, Lightfoot maintained that though every allowance should 
be made for the difference between the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment and Attic Greek, there was no sufficient reason “ for 

1 Dec. 1874 to May 1877. 2 May 1878. 3 Jan. 1875. 

4 The only other English theological writer at this date who appears to 
follow Baur to any great extent is 8. Davidson, whose Introduction to the New 


Testament in three volumes was first published in 1848-51. 
5 Vol. xxxiii. $ Vol. iii. pp. 81-121. 
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- imputing a want of precision to Greek in this later stage” ;* 
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and further that there was no evidence that St. Paul’s knowledge 
of the language was imperfect. 

Lightfoot’s own commentaries are accordingly based upon an 
exact investigation of the grammar and vocabulary of St. Paul. 
The first to be published was his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians 2 (1865) ; the second, three years later (1868), was upon 
the Epistle to the Philippians ; the third in 1875 was upon the 
Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. These commentaries 
are strictly scientific in that they attempt to set forth the natural 
meaning of the original, verse by verse, without any ulterior 
polemical purpose; and it has been remarked by a very com- 
petent observer that the writer’s judgment and scholarship show 
an ever-increasing maturity. 

The first of the three works mentioned above contains the 
celebrated dissertations on “‘ The Brethren of the Lord,” and on 
‘St. Paul and the Three ”’; the third, the exhaustive dissertation 
on the Essenes; the second, the most famous of all, on the 
Christian Ministry. 

The dissertations appended to the Epistle to the Galatians 
contain Lightfoot’s answer to the Tiibingen School. By tracing, 
step by step, “the progressive history of the relations between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts in the early ages of the Church as 
gathered from the Apostolic writings, aided by such scanty 
information as can be got together from other sources,” Light- 
foot made use of the historical method of Baur with still greater 
effect. By a more thorough exegesis, and by a more faithful 
adherence to the actual sources, Lightfoot constructed a picture 
of the development of the early Church which was plainly more 
reliable than anything the Tiibingen school had been able to 
produce. 


It was the great merit of Lightfoot not to isolate the New 


Testament from the remaining documents of the early Church. 


Along with the New Testament he was studying Clement of 


1 Op, cit. p. 107. 2 10th ed., 1890. 3 Oth ed., 1888. 
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Rome,! Ignatius,? Polycarp,? the early Roman succession of 
Bishops,? Hippolytus of Pontus,? Husebius of Caesarea, Roman 
Archaeology,® and Greek and Latin inscriptions of all kinds. 

The result was that Lightfoot’s work rested on a solid founda- 
tion and provided a firm basis upon which subsequent investi- 
gators could build.6 A better illustration of the permanence of 
his achievements could scarcely be found than the third of the 
dissertations mentioned above, that on the development of the 
Christian ministry. Fifty years later, in the Essays on the Early 
History of the Church and the Ministry, edited by the late 
Professor Swete (1918), Lightfoot’s account is reaffirmed.’ 

Another example of a different kind may be quoted from 
the edition of the Epistle to the Galatians. In the very difficult 
passage in the second chapter, verses 17, 18, and 19, Lightfoot’s 
interpretation still holds the field. 

The chief advances that have been made since Lightfoot’s 
death have taken place along three main lines; the first in 
Archaeology, the second in Philology, the third in Comparative 
Religion. With the first, British students associate the name of 
Sir William Ramsay ; with the second, Dr. Grenfell, Dr. Hunt, 
Professor Deissmann, and the late Professor Moulton; with the 
third Professor Kirsopp Lake and Professor Percy Gardner. 

I. It will be convenient to consider the second of these 
departments first, because its effect upon the specific study of the 
Acts is the least. The discovery, the decipherment, and the inter- 
pretation of great numbers of papyri and ostraka dating from 
300 B.c. to A.D. 300 hidden in various places in Egypt has thrown 
new light upon the Greek xo of the first century a.p., the 


1 Of whose works he published an edition in 1869. 2 Edited in 1885, 

3 Essays not issued till 1890 in the second edition of Clement, published 
posthumously. 

4 On whom he published an article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(1880). 

5 Especially De Rossi’s work on Subterranean Rome. 

6 Harnack in the Theol. Literaturzg. (June 14, 1890) spoke of Lightfoot’s 
work as of imperishable value, and said that the considerations which he brings 
forward were never to be neglected. 7 Op. cit. pp. xiii, 87 f. 
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language in which the New Testament was actually written. 
Lightfoot himself had almost anticipated this development. In 
a lecture as early as 1863 he had said with reference to a New 
Testament word which had its only classical authority in 
Herodotus, “ You are not to suppose that the word had fallen 
out of use in the interval, only that it had not been used in the 
books which remain to us: probably it had been part of the 
common speech all along. I will go further, and say that if we 
could only recover letters that ordinary people wrote to each 
other without any thought of being literary, we should have the 
greatest possible help for the understanding of the language of 
the New Testament generally.”’1 Among the pioneers in the 
work were Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, whose series begun in 1898 
is happily still continuing. 

Upon these and other similar discoveries, as well as upon a 
study of the ever-increasing number of Greek inscriptions, 
philologists like Dr. Moulton have been able to construct 
grammars and lexicons of Hellenistic Greek.? 

From these it appears that the language had in some respects 
lost its old precision. Eis and éy are almost interchangeable ; 
the optative has almost dropped out of use; verbs are com- 
pounded with various prepositions with little or no particular 
force; and so on. In spite of all subsequent additions to our 
knowledge, however, such studies as that of Lightfoot on the 
meaning of xpivewy and its compounds,? based on a close examina- 
tion of the actual usage of the New Testament writers, still 
retain their value.4 On the other hand, one has only to read the 

* Quoted from the lecture notes of the Rev. J. Pulliblank by Moulton, 
Gramm. N.T. Greek, vol. i. 2nd ed. p. 242 (additional notes). 

* Part I. of vol. ii. of the late Professor Moulton’s Grammar was published 
by his pupil W. F. Howard in 1919; The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
compiled by J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan (1914), is still in the course of 
publication; A. T. Robertson’s Grammar of New Testament Greek in the Light 
of Historical Research (3rd ed., 1919) runs to over 1500 pages. 

8 On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament (2nd ed., 1872), pp. 62 ff. 

* A good introduction to the whole subject will be found in Cambridge 


Biblical Essays (1909), No. 14, “ New Testament Greek in the Light of Modern 
Discovery,” pp. 461-505. 
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translations of W. G. Rutherford to realise what a new light can w. G. 
be thrown upon the interpretation of the New Testament by 
a real familiarity with the «ow (Romans, 1900; Thessalonians 
and Corinthians, 1908). St. Paul’s language is “ vigorous and 
effective but neither correct nor elegant.” 4 

II. Turning now to Archaeology we fall at once upon The U. 


Archaeo- 


Historical Geography of Asia Minor, published by Professor jogy. 

W. M. Ramsay the year after Lightfoot’s death.2 This was at w. M. 
once recognised both in England and on the Continent as a 
work of extraordinary importance. Mommsen himself explained 
its “ ungewohnliche Bedeutung ” to the Archaeological Institute 


of Berlin. Sanday declared that ‘“ Professor Ramsay’s explora- rerige fe 
81a nor, 


tions in Asia Minor are among the three or four best things done 
by Englishmen in the field of scientific scholarship in this genera- 
tion.” 4 Certainly such an array of facts with regard to the 
historical geography of Asia Minor had never till then been 
displayed. Inscriptions, coins, ancient and modern literature 
of all kinds had been searched out and brought to light and laid 
under contribution in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. The 
result was a more exact delimitation of the Roman provinces,°® 
a more complete definition of the network of roads, a surer 
identification of the ancient sites of Lystra® and Derbe’ and 
other places than had ever been achieved by modern scholarship 
before. | 

It was in connection with his work upon Asia Minor that Ramsay 
Professor Ramsay turned to the study of the Acts of the Apostles. 
He tells us § that he started with the confident assumption that 
the book was fabricated in the middle of the second century, and 


on the Acts. 


1 Dean Inge in Outspoken Essaus (1919), pp. 220 f. 2 1890. 
3 Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deutschen archdologischen Instituts, 
1891, p. 37. 


* See Expositor, Series IV. No. 3, 1891, pp. 232 ff. 

5 Bingham in his Origines Ecclesiasticae (1708-1722) had studied the state 
and division of the Roman Empire with a view to its effect upon the organisa- 
tion of the Church (ix. 1). 

6 At Khatyn Serai. ? At Zosta. See Sanday, op. cit. p. 240. 

8 Pauline and other Studies in Harly Christian History (1906), p. 199. 
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that it was with a view to seeing what light it could throw on 
the state of Asia Minor at that period that he began to study it at 
all. He was, however, “ gradually driven to the conclusion that 
it‘must have been written in the first century and with admirable 
knowledge.” He began, therefore, to work at the second part of 
the Acts of the Apostles and at St. Paul’s Epistles, and some years 
later he published the first of his studies in the life of St. Paul, 
The Church in the Roman Empire before 4.p. 170, followed two 
years later by St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen.? 
These books, written as they are in a popular style and contain- 
ing several novel and interesting theories, were at once a great 
success. 

In the first Ramsay pronounced the ‘ Travel Document’ as 
unquestionably of the first century, but reserved his opinion as to 
the earlier chapters of the Acts; in the second he confidently 
ascribed the authorship of the whole book to St. Luke, the com- 
panion of St. Paul. Professor Ramsay’s main thesis is that St. 
Paul wrote from the Roman standpoint, and like St. Luke dreamed 
of the subjugation of the Empire “ by the new provincial power 
of life and truth, the vitalising influence first for the Roman 
state and later for the world.” 3 7 

Some of Professor Ramsay’s minor theories were based on 
facts already observed by Lightfoot, who had prepared for 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible an article on the Acts which was 
not published till 1893.4 Lightfoot, for instance, had pointed out 
that the writer of the Acts had close relations with Philippi : 5 
Professor Ramsay opined that St. Luke himself was a native of 
the place. Again, to take a more famous and a more important 
case, Lightfoot had recognised that “‘ Galatia, as a Roman 
province, would include, beside the country properly so called, 


1 London, 1893 (now in its 10th edition}, of which Part I. is devoted to St. 
Paul’s travels in Asia Minor. 

2 London, 1895 (now in its 14th edition). 

3 Pauline and other Studies, p. 200. 

* Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 25-43. 

5 Ibid. i. p. 25, . 
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Lycaonia, Isauria, the south-eastern district of Phrygia, and a 
portion of Pisidia. Liycaonia is especially mentioned as belonging 
to it, and there is evidence that the cities of Derbe and Lystra in 
particular were included within its boundaries.” 1 But Lightfoot 
definitely rejected the view that the Galatian churches of the 
epistle comprise Derbe and Lystra, Iconium and the Pisidian 
Antioch, largely on the ground that in the Acts “ Mysia, Phrygia, 
Pisidia are all ‘geographical expressions’ destitute of any political 
significance” ;2 that “St. Luke distinctly calls Lystra and 
Derbe cities of Liycaonia, while he no less distinctly assigns 
Antioch to Pisidia ; a convincing proof that in the language of 
the day they were not regarded as Galatian towns”; and that 
“the expression used in the Acts of St. Paul’s visit to these parts ” 
—the Phrygian and Galatian country—“ shows that the district 
intended was not Lycaonia and Pisidia, but some region which 
might be said to belong either to Phrygia or Galatia, or the parts 
of each contiguous to the other.” 8 

Ramsay, however, both here and still more fully in A Historical 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians,‘ insists that the 
Acts and the Epistles “‘ plunge him into the movements and forces 
acting in Asia Minor during the first century when the Roman 
sphere of duty called Galatia was the great political fact,” 5 and 
when the most suitable if not the only title a writer could use to 
cover the inhabitants of all the four cities mentioned would have 
been ‘ Galatians.’ 

The question can hardly yet be regarded as settled, although 
the ‘South Galatian ’ theory has found an increasing number of 
advocates during recent years. Most if not all of the minor 
arguments in its favour may be countered without difficulty from 
the opposite side. The whole question is further involved in 
that of the relation between St. Paul’s own account of his visits 
to Jerusalem in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians 


1 Galatians, 10th ed. p. 7. 2 Ibid. p. 19. 8 Ibid. p. 20. 

* London, 1899. 5 Pauline Studies, p. 200. 

° A very convenient summary of the arguments on both sides is given by 
Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (1911), pp. 90 ff. 
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and the narrative of the visits in the Acts. From the earliest 
times the later of the two visits recorded in the Epistle has been 
identified with the visit recorded in Acts xv.; and the dis- 
crepancies between the two accounts are no greater than might 
be expected if they are really independent.!_ But to this Professor 
Ramsay demurs. For he has become the champion of St. Luke’s 
accuracy,2 one might almost say of his immunity from mistakes. 
He is ready with all kinds of suggestions to defend him. Many 
of these suggestions are fresh and striking, but some of them 
seem to rest on a rather slight foundation. Nor are we prepared 
to adventure with him when he stakes his whole argument on 
some particular interpretation of a phrase that plainly allows of 
a certain degree of indefiniteness. Dr. M. Jones* has called 
attention to an example of this procedure in the case of Professor 
Ramsay’s determination of a fixed date in the life of St. Paul 
from Acts xx. 6.5 Here the whole argument rests on the assump- 
tion that the sentence “ And we sailed away from Philippi after 
the days of unleavened bread” can only mean that St. Paul 
started on his journey to Jerusalem on the very first, morning 
after “ the days of unleavened bread.” St. Paul may very well 
have had to wait at least a day or two for a ship. 

In adventures of this kind Sir William is hardly a safe guide. 
But when he keeps close to some clue which his wide research 
into the life of the Roman Empire has put into his hands, we 
could not wish for more skilful leadership. Reference may be 
made to the essay on the “‘ Supposed Trial of St. Paul in Rome” 
contributed by Professor Ramsay to the Expositor in 1913 as an 


1 This is in general the conclusion to which Lightfoot comes, Galatians, pp. 
123 fi. 

2 See The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New 
Testament (1915), pp. 89, 96. 

8 Ingenious examples will be found in Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? (1898). 
It must be granted that Ramsay has shown that most of the case against St. 
Luke’s accuracy in Lk. ii. 1-3 falls to the ground. The governorship of Quirinius is 
still a doubtful point (T. Nicklin, Classical Review, Dec. 1899, p. 460). Mommsen 
came to the conclusion that Quirinius governed Syria for the first time 3-2 
B.C. (Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the N.T'. p. 229). 

* Expositor, 1919 (No. 17), p. 365. 5 Ibid. Ser. V. No. 3, pp. 336 ff. 
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example,! an essay which sheds quite a fresh light upon the 
twenty-eighth chapter of the Acts.? 

III. The third advance in the study of primitive Christianity 
has come from the field of comparative religion. The researches 
of classical archaeologists and anthropologists have been utilised 
by Professor Loisy, Professor Kirsopp Lake, and Professor Percy 
Gardner in painting a livelier picture of the religious milieu in which 
the infant Christian society found itself. The best introduction 
to the subject is probably Professor Gardner’s The Religious 
Lxpervence of St. Paul.4 For an account of the mystery religions 
themselves we still have to rely chiefly upon Continental writers. 
H. A. A. Kennedy’s St. Paul and the Mystery Religions (1913) is 
useful until a more satisfactory account appears; but Dr. Kennedy 
puts the cards on the table in such a way that it is very difficult 
to see whether they are all there and still more difficult to pick 
out the aces. No English work on the subject has yet been 
published which is complete enough to be quite satisfactory. 
A Zeitgeist is an elusive thing, and is not likely to be caught 
at the first attempt. Great caution is needed, a caution not 
sufficiently exercised by pioneers like Reitzenstein;5 and the 
clearing of the situation due to their not unnatural extrava- 
gances is one of the present tasks of New Testament scholarship. 


1 Expositor, Ser. VIII. No. 5, pp. 264-284. 

* Outside his own particular province Ramsay is sometimes a little careless; 
e.g. in Luke the Physician, p. 58, he quotes as an example of the changes in Mark’s 
narrative which may be attributed to St. Luke’s medical interest, Lk. viii. 55, 
in the following words: “3. In Luke viii. 55 the physician mentions that 
Jairus’s daughter called for food (cf. Mk. v. 42). But it is not the daughter but 
our Lord who calls for food; and the only difference here between the third 
gospel and the second is that in St. Luke the request for food follows immediately 
upon the healing, while in St. Mark it comes after the injunction to secrecy. 
St. Matthew (ix. 26) omits both. Even in connection with Asia Minor some 
loose writing will be found in The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trust- 
worthiness of the N.T., e.g. pp. 193 ff. 

* A suggestive and widely read book on this subject is Dr. T. R. Glover’s 
The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire; 1909 (now in its eighth 
edition). 

* London, 1911. See also The Growth of Christianity, 1907 (especially 
Lecture V.). 

° Poimandres (1904) ; Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen (1910). 
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Here it is only possible to glance at the chief publications 
which, appearing since 1890,1 have made more or less use of the 
new material which has been produced. We may begin with the 
articles in Dictionaries. Lightfoot’s article on the Acts in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary (1893), to which reference has already been made, 
found a not unworthy successor along the same lines in the 
article on the same subject which Professor A. C. Headlam 
contributed to Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible (1898).? A rival 
to it appeared in the next year (1899) in Schmiedel’s article on 
the Acts in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. Schmiedel adopted to 
a great extent the position of the Tiibingen School, a position 
which was becoming more and more untenable, as a reviewer of 
Schmiedel’s article pointed out.8 

The articles on St. Paul in the two Dictionaries present 
a similar contrast. That in Hastings’s by Professor G. G. 
Findlay is a well-balanced and conservative summary of 
the Apostle’s life and works; that in the Encyclopaedia Bablica, 
on the other hand, in so far as it is by Dr. Hatch, is scholarly 
and suggestive, but in so far as it is by Professor W. C. van 
Manen it follows the ultra-Tiibingen School? on a wild-goose 
chase. 

Another article of great importance for the study of the New 
Testament is Professor C. H. Turner’s article on ‘‘ Chronology ” in 
Hastings’s Dictionary. His masterly discussion of the available 
data leads to a system of chronology intermediate between that 


1 For a long list of older works on the Acts see C. Wordsworth’s Greek 
Test. vol. i. part 2, pp. 32-34, (in the ed. of 1872). 

2 That is, three years after the publication of the well-known Commentary 
upon the Epistle to the Romans (in the International Critical Series), the joint 
work of Professor W. Sanday and Professor Headlam, and the most notable 
English commentary of the decade. 

3 In the Church Quarterly Review, 1901. 

4 The Dutch school to which van Manen belonged push Baur’s theories to 
still more extravagant lengths. Oddly enough, they “stand Baur’s theory on 
its head” (H. 8S. Nash, The Hist. of the Higher Criticism, 1900, p. 159) and use 
the Acts to prove that the Epistle to the Galatians is not genuine. Hilgenfeld, 
on the other hand, Baur’s longest -lived disciple, reacts from his teacher’s 
theories to a considerable extent and recognises the genuineness of 1 Thess., 
Philippians, and Philemon. 
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of Lightfoot on the one hand and Harnack on the other, and this 
system has been widely accepted in England as at any rate a 
provisional standard of dating. The only important addition to 
the evidence, a votive inscription found at Delphi and published 
in 1905 which throws light upon the date of Gallio’s proconsul- 
ship, does not involve any alteration in Professor Turner’s table 
of dates.1 

The title Horae Synopticae (1899) does not suggest the Acts, 
but in his book Sir John Hawkins has tabulated linguistic facts 
which have been widely recognised as forming a valid basis for the 
thesis that the author of the ‘ we sections’ of the Acts is the editor 
of the whole book.? This is by far the simplest and most natural 
explanation of the data presented by Sir John. It has been advo- 
cated with great force by Harnack, whose three books, Luke the 
Physician,’ The Acts of the Apostles,* and The Date of the Acts and 
Synoptic Gospels,® are indispensable for the study of these works. 
In these three volumes Harnack’s dating of the Acts becomes 
progressively earlier : in the first the date suggested is a.p. 80; 
in the second, 65; in the third, 62 at the latest. 

The last date is that which is adopted in one of the three best 
commentaries in English upon the Acts, that of R. B. Rackham 
in the Westminster Series, published 1902. Of the other two, 
T. K. Page’s was published long before Harnack’s work appeared,® 
and suggests a date somewhat later than a.p. 70; and Professor 
Knowling’s in the Expositor’s Greek Testament” leaves the ques- 
tion open but apparently § inclines to agree with Harnack and 
Rackham. Dr. A. C. McGiffert of New York, formerly a pupil 

+ Professor Turner discusses this inscription in his inaugural lecture as 
Dean Ireland’s Professor, The Study of the New Testament, 1883 and 1920, 
Oxford, 1920, pp.15f. The inscription survives only in fragments. The largest 
of them was published by A. Nikitsky in 1894-95, and was re-published 
together with three smaller fragments by E. Bourguet, De rebus Delphicis, 1905, 
pp. 63f. See Deissmann, St. Paul (Eng. transl. Appendix I. pp. 235 ff.). 

2 Op. cit. 2nd ed. pp. 182 ff. % English translation, 1907. 

4 English translation, 1909. 5 English translation, 1911. 

§ 1886, It was reprinted nine times between 1886 and 1906. 7 1900. 


® P. 35. Professor Salmon, the most accomplished all-round scholar of his 
day, took the same view (Introduction to the N.T'’., 1885). 
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of Professor Harnack’s, in his careful and independent study of 
the Apostolic Age decides that the indications point to the 
reign of Domitian as the time when the Acts was composed.} 
Professor Burkitt, on the other hand, agrees with Schmiedel in 
thinking that the author of the Acts used the Antiquities of 
Josephus,? and he therefore dates his work between a.p. 95 
and 105. 

Passing on now to useful monographs upon various points we 
shall find it impossible to do justice to them all. We can merely 
call attention to a few of the more influential. 

As long ago as 1882% Hobart of Dublin published his 
researches on The Medical Language of St. Luke. On linguistic 
grounds he sought to prove “that the gospel according to St. 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles were written by the same 
person, and that the writer was a medical man.” It has been 
recently shown * by Professor H. J. Cadbury and Professor G. F. 
Moore that his argument from a comparison of St. Luke’s vocabu- 
lary with that of Galen and other medical writers breaks down, 
although a large number of scholars, including such great names 
as Harnack and Zahn, had been considerably impressed by it. 
The early tradition, however, that St. Luke was a physician still 
remains, and some of the details observed by Hobart and others, 
e.g. in their comparisons of St. Luke’s account with that of the 
other two synoptists, are still not without significance in connec- 
tion with it. 

The subject of the organisation of the early Church has called 


1 A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (1897), pp. 437 f. 

2 See The Gospel History and its Transmission (1907), pp. 105 ff. Professor 
A. 8. Peake apparently holds the same opinion (A Critical Introduction to the 
New Testament, 1909, pp. 133 ff.). For a statement of the case against St. 
Luke’s use of Josephus, see C.Q.R., April 1919, pp. 89 ff. 

3 Hobart was by no means the first to work along this line. James Smith, of 
Jordanhill, in his Dissertation on the Gospels notices details in St. Luke’s account 
‘“‘which it was natural for a medical man to inquire into” (p. 269), and refers 
to an article by Walker in the Gentleman’s Magazine of June 1841. 

4 Harvard Studies, vi. Part I., 1919. In Part II. (1920) Professor 
Cadbury goes on to a similar detailed study of St. Luke’s treatment of his 
sources, 
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forth several interesting studies. We have Hatch’s Organisation 
of the Early Church (1880), maintaining that the Bishop was 
connected more with administration than with worship ; 1 
followed by Gore’s Mimstry of the Christian Church (1888) ; 2 
later by Hort’s Christian Ecclesia (1897); later still by H. F. 
Hamilton’s suggestive study in The People of God (1912) ; finally 
by the Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, 
edited by Dr. Swete (1918), which is likely to be the starting point 
of any further inquiries into the subject which may be made 
in England. 

On the Jewish side of the early Church we have Hort’s 
Judastic Christianity (1894) and H. St. J. Thackeray’s Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought (1900). 

With regard to the important literary question of the 
sources of the first part of the Acts we have Professor K. 
Lake’s article in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Apostolic Church,? 
which builds upon Professor Harnack’s above-mentioned Acts 
of the Apostles ; and we have also Professor Torrey’s impressive 
attempt to prove that an Aramaic document‘ lies behind 
Acts i-xv.;5 but Professor Burkitt’s trenchant criticisms in 
the Journal of Theological Studies ® will probably restore most 
students to their former lack of conviction upon the subject. 

Professor Burkitt’s work on the Western Text’ and Dr. 
Rendel Harris’s study of Codex Bezae® have an important 


1 The book gave considerable offence, e.g. to the reviewer in the C.Q.R. 
(July 1881, pp. 409 ff.), who felt that Hatch had done no more than discover 
** external connections which make the bishop an almoner, and the Eucharist 
a charity supper.” 

2 Which was much more favourably received by the C.Q.R. (April 1889). 

3 1916, vol. i. p. 23. 

* Dr. J. H. Bernard once expressed his opinion with regard to the early 
chapters of the Acts, that ‘“‘ the hypothesis of an underlying Semitic document 
affords at once the readiest and the most complete explanation of the fact ” 
(St. Margaret's Lectures on the Criticism of the New Testament, 1902, p. 227). 

5 C. C. Torrey, “‘ The Composition and Date of Acts” (Harvard Theological 
Studies, i., 1916). 


6 J.T.S8. vol, xx., 1918-1919, pp. 320-329. See also J. W. Falconer in the 


Expositor, 1920 (Series VIII. vol. xix. pp. 271 ff.). 
? Texts and Studies, iv. 3, 8 Jbid. ii. 1. 
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bearing on other problems? in the Acts beside the textual one, 
but we can do no more than name them here. 

Bishop Chase’s Hulsean lectures on The Credibility of the Acts 
(1902) may be mentioned for their convenient summary of fairly 
familiar evidence; Mr. C. W. Emmet’s Commentary upon the 
Epistle to the Galateans (1912) for the freshness of its treatment of 
well-worn subjects; and Dr. R. St. J. Parry’s edition of the 
Pastoral Epistles (1920) for its notable defence of their much- 
disputed authenticity. A regiment of worthy successors to 
Conybeare and Howson may serve to bring up the rear of this 
straggling review: first, Mr. Baring-Gould’s Study of St. Paul, 
his Character and Opinions (1897), in which Mr. Baring-Gould 
appears to be a little perverse ; next, Dr. B. W. Bacon’s Story of 
St. Paul (1904), in which Dr. Bacon is very much on his guard 
against being deceived by the author of the Acts. We may then 
group together Mr. J. R. Cohu’s St. Paul in the Inght of Modern 
Research (1911); Dr. David Smith’s The Infe and Letters of St. 
Paul (1920), an attractive work in which the author shows that 
he keeps in close touch with the prevailing currents of the best 
accredited criticism; and Professor A. H. M‘Neile’s St. Paul, 
his Infe, Letters and Christian Doctrine (1920). All three 
are eminently readable and may be recommended as useful 
introductions to the subject. Last of all, and in a class by 
itself, we may put the remarkable essay on St. Paul published 
by Dean Inge in his Outspoken Essays.2. There has been nothing 
like it since Matthew Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism. As 
we read it we can scarcely fail to be struck with the advance that 
has been made since the days when Dean Farrar’s Life was criti- 
cised as giving a picture of the man rather than of the apostle. 

Looking back now over the two centuries which have elapsed 
since British scholarship began to learn from the Deists to treat 
the books of the Bible as books, we see that the knowledge 
of the period covered by the Acts has been pushed forward 


1 The most familiar example is that of the Apostolic Decree (Acts xv.). 
See (e.g.) C. H. Turner, The Study of the New Testament, 1883 and 1920, p. 30. 
2 1919, pp. 205-229, 3 1870. 
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steadily if somewhat slowly. British scholarship has shown British 
little tendency to originate startling hypotheses like those po ii 
of Baur,! although it has generally learned something from tive. 
them. It has rather devoted itself to the more concrete 
problems of textual criticism and archaeology, and its general 

temper has been conservative. 

At the present time it is probably true to say that proposi- Results 
tions such as the following would be accepted by the great ri 
majority of British scholars : 

(i.) That the Acts is a product not of the second century but 
of the first : 

(i.) That there is a very strong probability that the author 
of the “we sections’ is the author both of the Acts and of the 
third gospel : 

(ii.) That he possesses a great deal of accurate information 
with regard to St. Paul’s journeys, some of it being first-hand : 

(iv.) That whatever be his sources for the early chapters of 
the Acts these “Scenes from Early Days” 2 are well chosen and 
consistent, and give a picture of the march of events which is 
at any rate, on the whole, correct in outline. 

It is also widely recognised that further advance can only 
take place through close and exact study, not only of the Apostolic 
Church itself, but also of its milieu and of the Church of the 
succeeding age.3 Such study makes ever-increasing demands 
upon the equipment of the scholar and can only be carried forward 
by the combined efforts of the whole company of faithful students 
throughout the world. 





+ Cf. the present attitude of caution with regard to the work of such scholars 
as Loisy, which nevertheless has already exerted a very considerable influence 
(see G. Tyrrel, Christianity at the Cross Roads, 1909, p. 44). 

2 The phrase is Professor Burkitt’s. 

3 See Professor C. H. Turner’s inaugural lecture as Dean Ireland’s Professor 
of Exegesis in the University of Oxford (1920—already referred to above), 
especially pp. 8 and 20. It is very interesting to compare this lecture with that 
delivered by the late Dr. Sanday on his appointment to the same Professorship 
in 1883. 
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APPENDIX A 


TWO LITERARY ANALOGIES 


THE preface has explained the purpose of this appendix, of which 
the first part is by Mr. G. G. Coulton, and the second by the 
Kditors. It is intended to throw some light on two cognate prob- 
lems of psychology. How far does tradition create, rather than 
commemorate, in its description of great personalities? How far 
can writers be trusted, even when they wish to be truthful in their 
treatment of non-literary sources? A book dealing with this sub- 
ject by a specialist in psychology would greatly advance the under- 
standing of history, and would render much ignorant criticism 
impossible. The examples of the Saint of Assisi or the Servant 
Maid of Suffolk may be taken as indications of what is needed in a 
more complete collection of narratives necessary to elucidate the 
problem of the way in which tradition almost unconsciously alters 
facts in the process of its development. 
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THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By G. G. CouLton 


When Professor Barzellotti, in 1885, published his brief history 
of the movement connected with David Lazzaretti of Arcidosso, he 
called this book “a contribution to the embryology of religious 
phenomena.” Early Franciscan history presents a far wider, and 
even more interesting, field for this study. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that due importance has 
been given, by conservative students who are in no sense extremists, 
to the twenty or more years which elapsed between the death of 
Christ and the very earliest of existing records. Even those who 
have recognised the extreme probability of a considerable develop- 
ment during those years have often been too ready to assume that 
this movement had been all along in harmony with the course of 
later developments, so that the Christianity of Ignatius might safely 
be described as Primitive Christianity writ large. They have taken 
for granted a general unity of direction, and have unduly ignored 
the possibility that this blank in Christian history may conceal 
very considerable deflections from the original Christian orientation— 
nay, more, even the impossibility of its concealing an actual volte- 
face. Here it is that the analogy of Franciscan history is so valu- 
able. In those records we can trace, first, how easily the written 
story of a whole generation might have perished, and, secondly, how 
grievously we should have erred, in that case, by inferring Francis’s 
actual doctrines too confidently from the actual state of his Order 
a generation after his death. 

The first of these points may be most clearly grasped, perhaps, 
if we marshal the earliest Christian records, and their Franciscan 
analogues, side by side. Amidst all our uncertainties as to the 
former, there is yet sufficient agreement on nearly all hands to render 
such a comparison possible and profitable ; and it seems safest, as an 
automatic corrective of possible bias, to choose the dates given by 
Professor C. H. Turner in his article on ‘“‘ Chronology ” in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible and in his Inaugural Lecture (Oxford, 1921). 
The uncertainties of date, great as they are in many cases, will not 
render such a schematic representation entirely valueless, so long as 
we bear steadily in mind that its truth can only be approximative. 
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Years from 
Death of 
A.D. Founder... A.D. 


[St F.’s own writings. ] 
[1216-21. Jacques de Vitry, two letters 
and Historia Occidentalis. | 


29. CRUCIFIXION. 0 | 1226. DEATH OF ST. FRANCIS, and 
CrrouLaR LETTER oF EXLIAs. 
Gap of 2 years. 
dneyso ume, | | UE. Cege BaPre 
Gap of 14 years. 
18 | [1244]. Rorurt Lzonts. 
49 (Galatians and other | 20 Gap of 3 years. 


Pauline Epistles; | 21 | 1247. Cenano, Vira Secunpa. 
also perhaps the 





601 Parrivs REMINIS- Gag: of 8 years. 
cences and Q | 29 | [1255]. Tracrarus pz Mrracuxis. 
64. | (Loata). Gap of 5 years. 
34 | 1260. DECREE OF UNIFORMITY. 
(Narbonne. ) 
35 | 1261. Bonaventura, LEGENDA Magsor. 
Gap of 6 years. 
Gap of 5 years. 
40 | 1266. DECREE OF DESTRUCTION. 
70. Mark. 41 
Gap of 5 years. Gap of 14 years. 
75. Luxm and Aorts. 46 
Gap of 15 years. 54 | [1280]. Liber de Laudibus. 
90. Marranw. 61 
Gap of 10 years. 


Gap of 38 years. 


to the New Testa- | to 
120.| ment. 91 
92 | 1318. SprcuLum PERFECTIONIS. 


100 i. other books of | 71 


Gap of 4 years. 

96 | [1322-28]. Fac Secundum Exemplar. 
Gap of 4 years. 

100 |! [1326]. Fioretti, 








Starting from this table, let us note the differences and analogies. 
(1) The first and greatest difference, that of the personalities of 
the two Founders, will be present to every reader’s mind; it is 
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indeed often pleaded as a bar te any serious comparison whatever. 
The present writer feels, on the contrary, that our only way of 
getting at the true Christ is to deal with him as the man; to recog- 
nise the actual recorded limitations of his knowledge, and therefore 
of his pre-knowledge ; and to assume, in default of evidence to the 
contrary, that as Christianity was preached by human tongues, so 
also it was left to carry on by human methods its struggle for survival 
against other religions. On no other supposition can we account 
for what unfriendly critics call the present bankruptcy of Christianity 
—a bankruptcy which (if such indeed it be) the historian can trace 
almost from its earliest recorded history. On the other hand, to 
admit the claim for Francis as the most Christ-like man since Christ, 
is, in the judgment of the present writer, to emphasise the enormous 
gulf between the two persons. 

(2) The second difference, almost equally important from our 
present point of view, is that Francis never resisted unto blood ; and 
that he and the vast majority of his disciples lived and died in favour 
with the Church of their birth. Not from any tinge of personal 
timidity, but from pure kindness of heart and sense of solidarity, he 
shrank from conflict with a hierarchy and a priesthood which needed 
reform quite as much as the Jewish Church needed it at the Christian 
era. We possess, therefore, an official biography written only a few 
months after his death by command of the Pope himself; indeed 
we can see much of his history through a succession of official docu- 
ments which have no parallel in early Christian history until we come 
to the Pliny-Trajan correspondence of 112 a.p. 

(3) Partly for this same reason, partly because those later times 
have drifted far more documentary wreckage down to us than has 
survived from an age twelve centuries farther removed from our 
own, we have actual writings of St. Francis, with such contemporary 
and subcontemporary descriptions of him and his Order as are 
almost altogether lacking for the study of Christian origins. These, 
in the foregoing conspectus, are printed in thick brackets [_ ]. 

(4) These circumstances have to some extent directly affected 
the comparison which is our chief interest in this present essay. We 
are mainly concerned with studying, in the Franciscan legend, the 
natural action and reaction of centrifugal and centripetal forces. 
In the earlier days, literary individualism breeds frequent diverg- 
ences, and even discrepancies, in the story. Then, by more or 
less conscious reaction, the organised society feels the necessity of 
historical standardisation. In proportion as the Founder’s imme- 
diate personal influence is withdrawn, in proportion as his ideal 
becomes diluted by contamination with other ideals and practices, 
his official successors are compelled to supply that which is lacking 
in unity of the spirit by tightening the bonds of disciplinary 
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uniformity. We can find few better illustrations of this, in all 
religious history, than an anecdote of Francis himself which has 
been preserved by Wadding under the year 1258, but has received 
too little attention. 

In that year died brother Stephen, who had lived with St. 
Francis, and cooked for him, in one of those little mountain hermit- 
ages to which he loved to retire in the later days of his life, and who 
solemnly deposed as follows before the Provincial Minister of Tus- 
ecany: “I, brother Stephen, dwelt for a few months in a certain 
hermitage with St. Francis and other brethren, to care for their beds 
and their kitchen; and this was our manner of life by command of 
the Founder. We spent the forenoon hours in prayer and silence, 
until the sound of a board [struck with a mallet, like a gong] called 
us to dinner. Now the Holy Master was wont to leave his cell about 
the third hour ; and, if he saw no fire in the kitchen, he would go down 
into the garden and pluck a handful of herbs, which he brought home, 
saying, ‘Cook these, and it will be well with the Brethren.’ And 
whereas at times I was wont to set before him eggs and milk food 
which the faithful had sent us, with some sort of gravy-stew (cum 
aliquo jusculento), then he would eat cheerfully with the rest and say, 
* Thou hast done too much, Brother ; I will that thou prepare nought 
for the morrow, nor do aught in my kitchen.’ So J, following his 
precepts absolutely, in all points, cared for nothing so much as to 
obey that most holy man; when, therefore, he came and saw the 
table laid with divers crusts of bread, he would begin to eat gaily 
thereof, but presently he would chide me that I brought no more, 
asking me why I had cooked nought, whereto I answered, ‘ For that 
thou, Father, badest me cook none.’ But he would say, ‘ Dear son, 
discretion is a noble virtue, nor shouldst thou always fulfil all that 
thy superior biddeth thee, especially when he is troubled by any 
passion.’ ”’ 

The very human interest of this story, and the very charm that 
it adds to the Saint’s personality, makes us realise more fully the 
almost insoluble problem which he set to himself and his Order. 
Within the walls of that hermitage, or anywhere else where his 
immediate influence was felt, it was possible to live not only without 
thought for the morrow, but even without consistency from hour to 
hour; whithersoever the Saint’s impulse led him, the rest followed 
without effort. But no Order could exist on such a basis; mission- 
ary success at one end involved, of necessity, some corresponding 
failure at the other end, and the mere multiplication of disciples 
compelled Franciscanism to become partly untrue to the original 
Francis. | 

A similar phenomenon is clearly traceable in the earlier Christian 
records ; but we must expect to find peculiarities in Franciscanism 
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corresponding to the differences detailed here above. The know- 
ledge which official outsiders had of the Order would tend to retard 
Franciscan disintegration ; Gregory IX., first as Cardinal-Protector 
and then as Pope, helped to fix certain points which remained stable 
amid many uncertainties. Far weaker, yet not altogether negligible, 
would be the influence of public opinion as shown by contemporary 
chroniclers. Roger of Wendover’s description shows general outside 
ignorance on many important points ; indeed, the friars themselves 
were very secretive in their dealings with outsiders.1 The Rules of 
the Order and St. Francis’s Testament (even after Gregory IX. had 
deprived this document of all legally binding force in his bull 
Quo Elongati of 1230?) supplied definite points which, however the 
friars might neglect them in practice or try to circumvent them 
in theory, had always to be reckoned with. Moreover, as will 
presently be seen, Church politics rendered it more important to 
keep dissidents within the Franciscan Order than to cast them 
forth as heretics. We must bear in mind, therefore, that the 
Franciscan historical tradition was, from the first, a rudimentary 
vertebrate. When, on the other hand, we turn to the Christian 
historical tradition, the evidence seems to point to an organism 
comparatively invertebrate at its birth and in its early stages. To 
adopt a slightly different metaphor, there were certain mechanical 
checks upon Franciscan variations which we cannot trace in early 
Christianity. | 

(5) While this earlier vertebration of Franciscanism, if we may 
so term it, must certainly have worked to a considerable extent 
against change, yet it was far from preventing change altogether, 
even upon essential points. We have, therefore, in Franciscan 
history, a clearly traceable contrast between the ideal and the actual ; 
between what the Order aimed at and what it actually became. It 
is here that the story is of such importance by reason of the analogies 
which it will suggest. Though we must beware of the easy a priors 
assumption that every stage of Franciscan evolution implies a similar 
stage in early Christianity, yet we may most legitimately infer that 
every such stage may possibly have had its primitive analogue ; 
and we may scientifically exploit this possibility in all cases where it 
is not ruled out, or at least rendered highly improbable, by the 
difference of attendant circumstances in the two movements which 
we are comparing. When we see how flatly men argued, while 
claiming to be orthodox Franciscans, against certain doctrines of 
Francis, we may legitimately look very closely, at least, for the 


1 T have brought this out in From St. Francis to Dante, chap. xxv. (p. 319 
of the first edition). 

2 The Testament is printed by Béhmer and translated in Fr. Cuthbert’s 
Life; the bull Quo Hlongati is printed in the appendix to Sabatier’s Spec. Perf. 
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possibility of similar distortions of Christ’s tenets by even the earliest 
Christians. 


With this preface, let us now go through the Franciscan docu- Francisean 
ments in such summary detail as our space will permit. In early 7°u™™™. 


Franciscan literary history, as in early Christian, many points are 
still doubtful. In those cases there is no room for discussion here ; 
but enough references will be given to enable the reader to follow up 
all important debatable points. 


Francis’s own writings are in harmony with the other evidence ; Francis’s 
but, by themselves, they would certainly not have enabled us to W™%™8* 


reconstruct his unique personality.1_ Much the same may be said of 
what we learn from Cardinal Jacques de Vitry and other contempor- 
aries. Their testimony is of the utmost corroborative value; but, 
if Francis had quarrelled with the Church and had been extinguished 
as Peter Waldo was extinguished, we should have been left with 
almost as vague an impression of his personality. LElias’s circular 
letter, on the other hand, is a document almost unique in earlier 
church history ; it contains the description of a miracle (the Stig- 
mata) by a person of high responsibility, written within a few hours 
of its actual observation, and under circumstances which might 
easily have provoked protest if the writer had indulged in glaring 
inaccuracies. 


Celano’s Vita Prior is a work of very great value. Celano himself Celano’s 
had not seen much of Francis personally ; his rhetorical skill probably # Per. 


recommended him more than anything else for this particular 
task; and the papal choice would, of necessity, bring him implicitly 
under certain official restrictions. We must not exaggerate the 
contrast on this point between the first and second Lives, but it would 
be still more misleading to ignore it altogether. 


Half a generation later, the officials of the Order felt the in- The Three 
completeness of this first sketch. Great changes had taken place ©o™- 


in the interval, with struggles comparable in bitterness and import- 
ance (though not in any other way analogous) to the struggle between 
Early Christianity and Gnosticism. The rule of Frate Elia, and the 
revolt by which his domination was overthrown, were not only 
symptoms, but also causes of considerable changes of direction. 
Those who had known Francis personally were fast dying off. There- 
fore the General Chapter of 1244, under Crescenzio da Jesi, appealed 
for fresh first-hand evidence, which was supplied mainly by three 
intimate companions of the Saint, Leo, Angelo, and Ruffino. From 
this material, with their approval, and from other sources also, a 


1 This is true, I think, even of the three Rules, the Testament, and the 
Epistola ad quemdam Ministrum. Moreover, it must be remembered that, if 
Francis had broken away from the Church, he would probably not have lived 
to write any of these, except, perhaps, the first Rule. 


The Leo- 
papers. 
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Vita Secunda was compiled by Celano, who had again been chosen 
as the official biographer.’ Goetz is probably right in contending 
that this Vita Secunda marks far less of a conscious reaction against 
the tendencies of the Vita Prior than Sabatier had assumed, and 
that, in the main, it holds faithfully to its professed purpose of 
supplementing, not correcting, its predecessor. At the same time, 
even apart from the contributions by Leo and his companions, 
Celano’s own share in this Vita Secunda shows a noticeable change 
of attitude towards Elias and his policy. 

But the main historical interest centres now in the Leo-group ; 
in the contributions of these early companions who had steadily 
resisted the de-Franciscanisation of the Order. Leo had come into 
collision with Elias soon after Francis’s death, by protesting in word 
and deed against the collection of vast sums of money to build that 
magnificent convent and basilica which still commands the city of 
Assisi; Elias had caused him to be scourged and expelled from the 
city.” That Elias’s hand lay heavy on all dissidents, we learn not only 
from Salimbene (pp. 104, 158), but from a letter quoted by Wadding 
(an. 1239), in which the General asks the Pope’s approval for strong 
measures against those who resist him in the name of strict observ- 
ance, ““ men who, on account of their discipleship and intimacy with 
our holy father Francis, are held in high esteem both within and 
without the Order.”’ It is evident, therefore, that the testimony of 
this group must have a very special historical value. Let us begin 
by summing up what now seems practically certain with regard to 
these Leo-papers, as we may call them for brevity’s sake.® 

The writings thus furnished to the General Chapter were not all 
utilised by Celano.* The originals, in whole or in part, were kept 
for some time at the convent of San Damiano, where Clare and her 
nuns were friendly to the Spirituals. After a while, some at least 


1 This transpires from the following sources: Leg. 3 Soc., Prefatory Epistle ; 
2 Celano, Preface and last chapter; Salimbene, p. 176; Analecta Franciscana, 
iii. p. 262. Even if we deny the authenticity of the Prefatory Epistle, for 
which I can see no valid reason, the other evidence is explicit enough on this 
point. 

2 Glassberger’s Chronicle (Ana. Frs. ii. 45). Angelo Clareno, in his Hist. 
Sept. Trib., tells us how St. Antony of Padua was scourged also, and Caesarius 
of Speyer, who had helped Francis to compose the Rule of 1221, was imprisoned 
and finally killed by the brutality of his gaoler. Tocco (p. 440) doubts the 
truth of this, but there is no great intrinsic improbability in the story. 

3 For the evidence as to these Rotuli Leonis (otherwise called Cedulae, 
Dicta, Verba, Scripta Leonis), see Goetz, pp. 151-57, and Little, Guide, pp. 17-21. 

“ Celano utilised a little more than half the material which was collected 
later into the Speculum Perfectionis. This latter compilation contains 124 
chapters, of which 85 furnish the materials for 77 out of the 167 chapters in the 
second part of the Vita Secunda. 
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of these notes came into the possession of Ubertino da Casale, the 
great Spiritual leader, who refers also to an autograph volume of 
Leo’s writings in the friars’ library at Assisi. These Leo-papers 
are appealed to, as against the growing relaxations of the Order, by 
a whole series of zealous friars, from Petrus Johannis Olivi in about 
1280 to Alvarus Pelagius about 1330. In 1318, a Spiritual compiled 
from them a little book called Speculum Perfectionis.1 This contains, 
with the seventy-five chapters utilised by Celano, thirty-nine more 
which Celano has neglected, but which are often of the highest 
importance. Goetz (p. 216), who goes as far as is reasonably possible 
in contradiction to Sabatier, decides that, of the one hundred 
and twenty-four chapters in the Speculum, ten can claim with 
reasonable certainty to be prior to Celano, five seem posterior, 
and “about fifty’? cases must remain doubtful for lack of 
conclusive evidence. Minocchi reckons that eighty chapters of 
the book stand practically as they were written in 1246; and I 
cannot help thinking that later critics will agree more nearly 
with this conclusion. Many of Goetz’s detailed arguments seem 
captious and unconvincing, and once at least his facts need 
correction ;? I cannot help thinking that subsequent criticism will 
rate the priority of the Speculum considerably higher than he does. 
For the present, however, it is sufficient to point out that the Specu- 
lum contains a mass of first-hand evidence from some of the Saint’s 
earliest companions, sometimes evidently retouched ;* retouched 
also, perhaps, in other places where no evidence has survived to 
betray the alterations ; but, on the whole, bringing us nearer to the 
real Francis than anything else written since his death. 


Side by side with the Speculum we must consider the so-called 
Legend of the Three Companions, around which controversy still rages. 
Earlier critics, including Sabatier, had taken it to be what its prefatory 
letter professes—a book composed by three of the Saint’s earliest in- 
timates, Leo, Angelo, and Ruffino, in 1246. But Fr. Van Ortroy, in 
Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xix. (1900), undertook to show that it is 
*““ une piéce apocryphe, dont les parties sont assez habilement agencées, 
mais qui n’a aucun rapport avec les premiers disciples de 8. Frangois ” 
(p. 138). This thesis was combated by Sabatier in vol. 75 of the 
Revue Historique (1901); by Minocchi in Archivio Storico Italiano, fifth 
series, vols. xxiv. and xxvi. (1899 and 1900) ;4 and by Tilemann in his 





1 Which Sabatier, misled by a false date in one of his MSS., attributed at 
first to 1227. 

2 P. 178, where his generalisations about the term generalis minister are con- 
tradicted by Francis’s Letter to the General Chapter (Bohmer, pp. 61. 15, and 62. 3). 

3 H.g. it is difficult to explain the mistakes as to St. Francis’s age and the 
year of his death in chap. cxxiv. 

* He maintains the priority of 3 Soc. to 2 Cel., and attributes 3 Soc. to John 
of Ceperano. 


The Specu- 
lum Perfec- 
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Speculum Perfectionis u.s.w., especially pp. 109-119. The discussion 
is far too complicated for this place ; here we can only note: (a) Even 
those who doubt the genuineness of the prefatory letter are unable to 
point out a motive for the forgery. Van Ortroy admits that the 
supposed forger “‘n’a pas lair d’avoir agi dans un but polémique quel- 
conque,” and that we may possibly have here a genuine letter ‘* qui se 
rattache & quelque document franciscain aujourd’hui perdu” (p. 120). 
(b) His elaborate parallel extracts from the 3 Socii, side by side with 1 
and 2 Celano, Julian of Speyer, Bonaventura, Bernard of Bessa, and 
others whom he supposes the “ forger”” to have pillaged, have given to 
others besides Sabatier the impression that this “ forger”’ is really the 
prior author in most, if not all, these cases. On the other hand, (c) the 
warmest defenders of 3 Socii are compelled to admit that the prefatory 
letter, promising a large number of new details and apologising for the 
want of sequence in this material, stands in flat contradiction to the 
rest of the book, which is more remarkable for consecutive order than 
for novelty. The truth may perhaps be found in a conclusion, borne 
out to some extent by Tilemann’s arguments, that this prefatory letter 
of Leo and his friends was originally attached to the material contributed 
in answer to the appeal of 1244—in other words, to those papers which 
we now know mainly through 2 Celano and the Speculum. With regard 
to the body of 3 Socii, I should venture to suggest that it may represent 
an earlier sketch begun by Leo immediately after St. Francis’s death, 
and left incomplete because Celano’s official life rendered it superfluous. 
Such a book might conceivably be referred to by the portion here 
italicised in Ubertino da Casale’s assertion that all his own tenets could 
be proved to be those of the real Francis, since “ omnia . . . patent per 
sua [Francisci] verba expressa, quae per sanctum virum Leonem ejus 
socitum tam de mandato sancti patris quam etiam de devotione predicts 
fratris [Leonis] fuerunt solemniter conscripta in libro qui habetur im 
armario fratrum de Assisio, et in rotulis ejus, quas apud me habeo, 
manu ejusdem fratris Leonis conscriptis, in quibus optime beati Fran- 
cisci intentio quoad paupertatem regulae declaratur contra omnes 
abusiones et transgressiones.” 1 Such a book—kept in the official 
library at Assisi, and not only, like the other Leo-papers, preserved by 
such Spirituals as the nuns of St. Damian’s or Ubertino himselfi— 
would naturally be exploited by all biographers, from Celano to Bernard 
of Bessa; and this would account for the apparent priority of the 
8 Socii: the compiler of this book, as we now have it, used the Leo- 
original more faithfully than Celano or the rest. 

But our decision on this point need not greatly affect our parallel 
between the Franciscan and New Testament records. The acceptance 
of Van Ortroy’s theory would only strengthen two of our main points— 
the ease with which these early records become contaminated and almost 





1 See Goetz, p. 155. Goetz convinces himself, like Van Ortroy, that the 
3 Socii forms of the stories are not prior but posterior; but he ignores the tell- 
tale differences of style, and his arguments are, to me, most unconvincing. 


a 
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inextricably intermingled,! and the superior chances of survival enjoyed 
by documents in which the dominant majority recognises its own point 
of view. This will be most painfully apparent if we admit Van Ortroy’s 
contentions to the full, and decide that there is nothing in the 3 Soci 
or the Speculum which was not already in the official Celano, to whom, 
therefore, all other biographers go back, from Julian of Speyer to the 
author of the Golden Legend. ‘“‘ De quelque maniére que l’on envisage 
la filiation des anciennes Vies de 8. Francois d’Assise . . . c’est toujours 
a Celano que l’on aboutit, directement ou indirectement, comme au 
premier anneau de la chaine. . . . L’influence si notoire et si profonde 
de Celano se manifeste pareillement dans le domaine liturgique ” (pp. 
136-7). 


If all this be indeed true, then the Franciscan legend has been 
even more thoroughly “ officialised ” than we have judged it to be 
on other grounds. Such, in brief, is Franciscan literary history 
until 1260, thirty-four years after the Saint’s death. In that year 
the General Chapter met at Narbonne, under the generalate of St. 
Bonaventura, who had been elected three years earlier. This election 
had great political significance; John of Parma, the previous 
General (1247-57), had strongly supported the Spiritual minority ; ? 
there had thus been a decade of great friction between these and the 
Conventuals, and St. Bonaventura had been chosen not only on 
account of his intellectual distinction, but even mainly, perhaps, as 
a moderate who would work hard to reconcile the two extremes.* 
The Chapter of 1260 recognised that the Spirituals found their 
strongest documentary support in the Leo-papers and the early 
biographies of St. Francis; therefore it decreed a standardisation of 
the legend in the interests of uniformity, which (it was hoped) might 
be also the interests of peace. It was decided “ that the variety of 
many legends should be removed, and that he [Bonaventura] should 
compose a harmonious, weighty, and genuine history from those 
different fragments of histories which were current concerning St. 
Francis.” * This was aimed not only at the more definitely spiritual 


1 For this multiplicity of documents, in different combinations, see Van 
Ortroy, l.c. pp. 119-123; Little, Guide, pp. 15, 19-22; Fr. Cuthbert, Life, 
pp. 435-39; and the prefaces to Sabatier’s editions of the Speculum Perfectionis 
and the Actus. Besides those mentioned in my text, the most important of 
these is the so-called Anonymus Perusinus, closely akin to the 3 Socit. 

2 The Spirituals (or Zelanti) clung to the original simplicity of the Franciscan 
ideal, and, in their zeal, tended even to exaggerate this. They dwelt mainly in 
hermitages: hence the relaxed majority of the Order were termed Conventuals, 
in contradistinction to mere solitaries. 

3 He met with the usual fate of the moderates ; Angelo Clareno (A.L.K.G. 
ii. 280) shows us that he is the unnamed villain of chapter xlviii. in the 
Fioretti ; this was the light in which he appeared to the Spirituals. 

4 Wadding, an. 1260, § 18. 
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writings, but even at Celano, concerning whom Wadding has pre- 
served a notice under the year 1256 (§ 4), that a good many friars 
were scandalised in these days at the public reading of his Vita 
Secunda. Bonaventura, thus commissioned, produced a Legenda 
Major and a Legenda Minor, both of which were submitted to the 
General Chapter of 1263, and formally approved. The next step 
was even more significant. The General Chapter of 1266 decreed 
the destruction of all the pre-Bonaventuran legends, even, so far as 
possible, all copies found outside the Franciscan Order.* It fortun- 
ately proved impossible to enforce this in all its strictness; yet the 
decree was so far successful that “it took just six hundred and 
thirty-two years to recover all the scattered fragments of Celano’s 
legends of St. Francis,” ? and that the Leo-papers survived only 
under protest, and in a disconnected fragmentary condition.® 

Early friars, if of a literary turn, often made up little common- 
place-books of their own.* It was natural that such collections 
should most frequently deal with the life and sayings of the Founder ; 
again, the fullest and best-arranged of such collections would natur- 
ally be copied from pen to pen, until they sometimes rivalled even 
the official publications in popularity. They were anonymous, not 
only because nothing had any legal right to exist side by side with 
Bonaventura’s two Legends, but also because nobody cared much 
who had compiled them; their aim was edificatory rather than 
historical in the modern sense. The same causes which conditioned 
their birth controlled their growth also ; each possessor or transcriber 
dealt with them as he pleased, adding or omitting or altering accord- 
ing to his own taste. Thus, though the MSS. fall into definite groups, 


1 Van Ortroy has attempted to prove that this refers only to the liturgical 
legends; but this view is irreconcilable with the actual evidence, and is dis- 
missed as untenable by such moderate conservatives as D’Alengon (Celano, 
Introd. p. xliii) and Father Cuthbert (Life of St. F. p. 430). 

2 Fr. Paschal Robinson, Short Introduction, p. 10. Cf. D’Alengon (Celano, 
Introd. p. xlv). Only twelve MSS. of the Vita Prior are known to have come 
down to modern times ; of the Vita Secunda two only ; of the T'ractatus miracu- 
lorum, a single MS. The author of the Golden Legend, who wrote less than thirty 
years after 1266, did not know the Vita Secunda, nor did the author of the Chron. 
xxiv. generalium, writing two generations later. It is difficult to follow Father 
D’Alengon in his contention that the decree had not much to do with these 
disappearances. 

8 A similar policy was pursued with regard to the official records of the 
General Chapter; cf. Statutes of Narbonne (1260; diffinitio 1) and Father 
Ehrle’s comments thereon (A.D.K.G. vi. pp. 11, 33). D’Alencon points out that 
the Dominican Order pursued a similar policy, though less brutally thorough, 
against unofficial lives of St. Dominic (i.c. p. xliii, . 4). 

4 Cf. in quite a different style, the commonplace book of Fr. Giovanni da 
Camerino, published by Count Monaldo Leopardi in 1833, and MS. Harl. 913, 
apparently compiled by Fr. Michael of Kildare in the early fourteenth century. 
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_ they are often contaminated by other groups, and they have some- 
times survived in a longer and a briefer redaction, of which it is not 
always easy to decide which comes nearer to the original.1 Of these 
compilations the most important is the Speculum Perfectionis, 
which thus describes itself : “ This work was compiled as a biography 
[per modum legendae] from certain ancient materials which the 
companions of St. Francis wrote and caused to be written in diverse 
places.” * Without professing to reproduce the Leo-papers in their 
entirety, this compilation evidently represents the most complete 
surviving collection from those documents. 


Next in importance I should reckon the Legend of the Three Com- 
panions, in spite of the adverse judgments of Fr. van Ortroy and Goetz. 
But, as explained above, there is so little agreement on this point, and 
the evidence which this book supplies, if genuine, is so nearly consonant 
with the rest, that we may leave it aside for the present. 


With the Liber de laudibus we come again to a semi-official 
publication. Bonaventura died in 1274, and in 1277 the General 
Chapter of Padua appealed for information supplementary to his 
two Legendae. Bernard of Bessa, who had been his secretary, was 
thus encouraged to write a new biography of St. Francis; but this 
throws no fresh light on the Saint himself, and its main significance 
from our point of view is that its very inception, in connection with 
the General Chapter decree, testifies to the fact that the Order could 
not for ever content itself with the limitations which Bonaventura 
had tried to impose. 

It is in this light, then, that we must consider the Fioretti, the 
last, and in some ways the most remarkable phenomenon in early 
Franciscan literature. It is the least strictly historical, yet by no 
means the least Franciscan, of all these records. We have it only 
in an early Italian version; its exact Latin original has not been 
found, but a derivative from that original survives in the compilation 
called Actus S. Francisct et sociorum ejus.? This forms part of a 
much larger and more miscellaneous collection called Fac secundum 


1 Compare the Speculum Perfectionis, as edited by Sabatier, with the Roman 
MS. published at a very low price at Quaracchi by Fr. Lemmens (Documenta 
antiqua Franciscana, i. and ii.). It is probable that this MS. represents “a 
series of extracts [from the Leo-papers] based on an earlier text than that of 
Sabatier’s Spec. Perf.” (Little, Guide, p. 21). “A similar, but smaller, com- 
pilation from the same materials [as the Spec. Perf.] was made or copied by a 
friar at Avignon a few years later” (ibid. p. 19). 

* Sabatier, Spec. Perf. Introd. p. xlvi. Sabatier, misled by his mistake as 
to the date, removed this note from its proper place, treating it as a matter 
of minor importance. 

* A provisional edition of this book was printed in 1902 by Sabatier, who 
promises soon to give us a critical edition. 

VOL. II 26 
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exemplar, which again contains the whole or part of six smaller 
collections. This Fac secundum exemplar, which was probably 
compiled between 1322 and 1328, is found in a large number of MSS., 
which differ a good deal from each other; all its constituent parts 
seem to be based on authentic earlier documents of the kind which 
the Decree of 1266 had attempted to destroy; one of its sections, 
in fact, consists of eighty-one chapters from the Speculum Perfectionis, 
though not always in identical form. The tendency of the collection 
is definitely Spiritual.1 For part of the Actus, at any rate, we have 
for once an author’s name; a certain Fr. Ugo da Brunforte had 
something to do with it. This was a Spiritual friar, nephew to the 
two brothers Pellegrino and Jacopo da Fallerone who are mentioned 
in the book (chaps. xxvii., li.). The whole book records the tradi- 
tions of a particular group, the Spirituals of the Mark of Ancona, 
where large convents were few, and the majority of the brethren 
dwelt by twos and threes in mountain hermitages. These, with 
their similar homes in the Umbrian hills, formed the headquarters 
of the Spiritualsin Italy. The Fiorettz, therefore, embody a genuine 
and living tradition of the Saint, primarily, in all likelihood, oral, 
but passed down continuously from the lips of those who had known 
him familiarly. Even as a record of historical facts, its reputation 
has rather revived in recent years.” If we were to attempt to charac- 
terise it in terms of early Christian documents, it corresponds 
roughly to the Fourth Gospel, and probably Renan was mainly 
thinking of the Fioretti when he wrote: “Nous avons la preuve 
que, sauf les circonstances miraculeuses, le caractére réel de Frangois 
d’Assise répond exactement au portrait qui est resté de lui. Fran- 
gois d’Assise a toujours été une des raisons les plus fortes qui m’ont 
fait croire que Jésus fut 4 peu prés tel que les évangélistes synoptiques 
nous le dépeignent.”’ # 


We are now in a position to consider what light is cast by the 
Franciscan upon the Christian literary tradition. The significance 
of the comparison will best be brought out if we begin by eliminating 
those Franciscan documents which, in the nature of the case, could 
scarcely have had their parallel in the other period. If St. Francis, — 
like Christ, had died as a condemned felon and rebel against the 


1 For the whole of this complicated question see Sabatier, Spec. Perf. Introd. 
pp. elxxvi-cc, and Opuscules, tom. i. fasc. 1, 3. The first thirty-eight chapters 
of the Fioretti are earlier than the rest ; the ‘‘ Considerations on the Stigmata ”’ 
and the sections dealing with Juniper and Giles do not really belong to the 
Fioretti at all, though they are added to that book in most of the MSS. and all 
the printed editions. 

2 See Sabatier (Actus, Introd. p. xiii), who, however, seems rather to ex- 
aggerate the importance of this particular instance. 

3 Nouvelles Biudes @histoire religieuse, 1884, p. 326. 
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Church of his birth, all absolutely contemporary notices would have 
been reduced, at most, to a few unfriendly sentences, possibly alto- 
gether mendacious. We should have had none of his own writings, 
since the little he might. have written in those early days of his 
mission would almost certainly have been destroyed. There would 
have been no Circular Letter from his official successor; no Vita 


Prior, officially commanded by the head of his Church. The T'racta- 


tus de miraculis, the two Bonaventura lives, and the Inber de laudi- 
bus would not have existed, at least in anything like their present 


_ form. Of the Leo-papers, and of those sources, whatever they may 





have been, which underlie the Three Companions, the Anonymus 
Perusinus, the Fioretti, and Fac secundum exemplar, we should 
probably have only a small fraction, handed down orally during 
the early days when it was perilous to be a Franciscan, committed 
to writing when the generation of first disciples was fast dying out, 
and “edited”? by some later follower who had far less personal 
knowledge of the master than even Celano had. We should have 
been, therefore, by so much farther from our present knowledge of 
early Franciscan history, though not necessarily from that of the 
essential Francis. His originality, his charm, and his magnetic force 
might have shone out as clearly from those more fragmentary 
documents as from these that we now possess; the Vita Prior, 
which would have been by far our most serious loss, supplies little 
or nothing which might not have been inferred from other sources ; 
these latter, in conjunction with the facts of the growth of the Order 
and its missionary spirit, would still have shown us something like 
the true and complete Francis. But there are two or three currents 
in the early history of the Order of capital importance for the study 
of religious embryology, for which we should have had no conclusive 
documentary evidence if the Franciscan had been as meagre as the 
Gospel records. Some critics would doubtless have inferred, but 
others would steadily have denied, things which are now admitted 
on all sides only because they rest upon the most unexceptionable 


documentary evidence. 


(1) The Three Rules—tIn 1209 or 1210 St. Francis wrote his 
first Rule, which was confirmed after some hesitation by Innocent 
III., but only verbally. In 1221, Francis drew up a fresh and fuller 
Rule; in 1223 a third, which was formally ratified and sealed by 
Honorius III. If Francis, like Christ, had suffered for his faith, he 
would never have lived to draw up the Rules of 1221 and 1223; 
this gives great importance to the differences between these three 
Rules, which may be summarised here in the words of a writer 
who will not be suspected of anti-Franciscan bias : 


“The Rule of the Friars Minor” (writes Father Cuthbert, Life, p. 
86) “‘ underwent many changes and modifications before it was finally 


The Rules. 
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sealed with the solemn and written approbation of Pope Honorius III. 
in 1223. That final Rule reflects many issues and experiences in the 
development of the fraternity, which Francis in these earlier years 
never contemplated, and in it the fine idealism of his aspiration is 
somewhat tempered by the exigencies of the world, as pure gold is 
mixed with harder metal to serve the uses of men. It was indeed 
necessary to beat out the finer, heroic spirit of the founder of the 
fraternity with an admixture of more earthly wisdom for the multitude 
which gathered to him after the first enthusiasm had begun to wane. 
So only do the idealists retain a following, whether in the Church or 
outside it.”” And again (p. 394): ‘‘ Any one conversant with the life 
and character of Francis would expect of the Primitive Rule that it 
would be almost exclusively an expression of principles rather than a 
code of practical regulations or of ‘ constitutions.’ Francis was from 
beginning to end an idealist and a poet. In the practical application 
of his ideals he waited on circumstance ; he made a practical regulation 
only when a situation arose which demanded a practical decision, and 
then his decision was formulated by the occasion; he never seems to 
have run ahead of the occasion, but he waited until the actual demand 
for a decision came to him.” 


Two instances of this process of development may be quoted, 
one general and one particular. (a) The First Rule, by the general 
agreement of critics of all schools, consisted of little more than a 
collection of Gospel texts, with a few practical precepts of detail.* 
Many prescriptions of the other two, therefore, are in the nature of 
afterthoughts; in other words, the Franciscans began, even in 
their Founder’s lifetime, to run that course of hierarchical evolution 
which Christianity ran after the Founder’s death. (b) The Third 
Rule deliberately omitted one of the most important clauses of the 
First and Second (chap. xiv.): ‘‘ When the brethren go through 
the world, let them carry nothing by the way, neither scrip, nor 
wallet, nor bread, nor money, nor staff. And into whatsoever house 
they shall enter, let them first say : Peace be to this house. And in 
that same house let them remain eating and drinking such things 
as are set before them. Let them not resist him that is evil; but 
whosoever smiteth them on the cheek, let them turn to him the 
other also; and if any man take away their coat, let him have their 
cloak also. Let them give to every one that asketh them; and of 
him that taketh away their goods let them not ask them again.” ? 
This omission was made (says the Speculum, c. iii.) by the 


1 It was reconstituted by Karl Miiller in his Anfange u.s.w. pp. 14 ff, a 
reconstitution which Father Cuthbert accepts with a few small changes (Life, 
pp. 87 ff., and 395 ff.). I here use the latter, as more accessible to English 
readers, and excluding all suspicion of anti-Franciscan partiality. 

2 The texts are from Luke ix. 3, x. 4-8, vi. 29-30, and Matt. v. 39, with slight 
verbal alterations. 
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influence of those who “ thought they would thus not be bound to 
the observation of evangelical perfection” ; it was bitterly resented 
by St. Francis, but the officials of the Order carried their point. 
For, already in Francis’s lifetime, the Order had an official hierarchy, 
which naturally laid increasing stress upon mechanical discipline ; 
the steady pressure of institutionalism upon individualism, which 
can only be surmised from scattered glimpses in Apostolic history, 
is clearly recorded in these Franciscan documents. The earliest 
group of brethren had actually lived up to these few Bible texts ; 
but no Order, in the medieval sense of that word, could live up to 
them. 

(2) This comes out still more clearly in the story of the Testament. 
Francis, in the last months of his life, dictated this document, which 
is at the same time a spiritual autobiography and a passionate protest 
against the degradation of the early ideal. ‘‘ Let not the brethren 
say, ‘ This is another Rule,’ for this is a reminder, an admonition, 
and an exhortation ; itis my Testament, which I, brother Francis, in 
my littleness make unto you, my blessed brethren, in order that we 
may keep more catholically that Rule which we have promised unto 
the Lord. . . . And in all Chapter meetings, when they read the 
Rule, let them read these words also... . And whosoever shall 
keep these things, let him be filled in heaven with the blessing of 
God Most High, and on earth let him be filled with the blessing of 
His beloved Son, with the most holy Spirit, the Comforter, and all 
the Powers of heaven and all the Saints.” Yet the later history of 
this document was conditioned not by the emphasis Francis laid on it, 
nor by the intrinsic importance of the precepts repeated in it, but 
by its relation to the increasingly bitter contest between individual- 
ism aad institutionalism within the Order. The Testament became 
the Magna Carta of the Spirituals, since it justified all their main 
contentions; it is recorded how certain Conventual persecutors 
burned the Testament upon the head of a too persistent Spiritual, 
in mockery of his protests.2, But the question, so far as a Pope’s 


1 “This was the Testament which St. Francis dictated in these last days 
at the Porziuncola, to be a memorial to his brethren to the end of time... . 
You who read it may see therein, as in a mirror, the soul of this long story of 
Francis’s life’ (Fr. Cuthbert, Life, pp. 378-9). ‘It is more important than any 
other of [St. F.’s] writings, and its genuineness seems better attested than that 
of any other” (Goetz, p. 11). 

2 Angelo Clareno, in “ Hist. Septem Tribulationum,” 4.Z.K.G. iii. 168. The 
action will be better understood if Ubertino da Casale’s words are given in full: 
** Quin ymo (quod nephas est cogitare) in provintia Marchie et in pluribus 
aliis locis [prelati Ordinis] testamentum beati Francisci mandaverunt districte 
per obedientiam ab omnibus auferi et comburi. Et uni fratri devoto et sancto, 
cuius nomen est N. de Reconoto, combuxerunt dictum testamentum super caput 
suum. Et toto conatu fuerunt soliciti annullare scripta beati patris nostri 
Francisci, in quibus sua intentio de observantia regule declaratur.”’ 
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voice could decide it, was settled very early. Gregory IX., who had 
been Cardinal Protector of the Order during Francis’s lifetime, 
published in 1230 the bull Quo Elongati, which laid down that the 
brethren were not bound by the Testament, and that (although 
Francis had most explicitly forbidden them to gloss the actual 
words of his Rule) the brethren were not bound to obey literally 
that chapter of the Rule which forbids “that the brethren receive 
money or coin in any way whatsoever, whether directly or through 
other persons.” The Pope annulled in this same bull Francis’s 
prescription in the Testament “that the brethren should in no wise 
seek for letters! from the Holy See”; and he spoke of the Founder 
as having “inserted [in his Testament] certain other things which 
cannot be kept without much difficulty.” ? 

(3) The Stigmata.—Although there is a great deal of miracle even 
in the earliest Franciscan records, yet these, on the whole, will be 
found conformable to the general law that the miraculous grows 
with every fresh step which separates us from the original source. 

(a) We may trace this in the description of the appearance 
presented by these marks on Francis’s body. In the Circular Letter 
of brother Elias—a document perhaps unique at that early period, 
since it gives an absolutely contemporary description of a miracle, 
drawn up by an eye-witness under circumstances which would 
probably have left room for criticism from other eye-witnesses— 
the description is comparatively simple. “ His hands and feet had, 
as it were, the punctures of nails imprinted on both sides, keeping theur 
scars and showing the blackness of the nails; his side, again, seemed 
lanced, and often oozed blood.” This, taken strictly, amounts 
only to a proof of the existence of wounds somewhat blackened in 
the centre, from which the beholders might naturally conjecture the 
stains of rusty iron; and I believe no early pictorial representation of 
the Stigmata goes any farther than this. But in literature this 
simple description was soon outdone. Celano’s Vita Prior, only 
two or three years later, tells us (§ 95): “ His hands and feet seemed 
pierced in the midst by nails, the heads of the nails appearing in 


the inner part of the hands and in the upper part of the feet, and — 


their points over against them. Now those marks were round in 
the inner side of the hands and elongated on the outer side; and 


certain small pieces of flesh were seen like the ends of nails bent and — 


driven back, projecting from the rest of the flesh. So also the marks 


of nails were imprinted in his feet, and raised above the rest of the — 


flesh.” 2 Bonaventura, in his Legenda Major, follows this description ; 


1 J.e. letters of protection or privilege. 
2 J. H. Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum, vol. i. (1759), pp. 68 ff. 


3 Quasi puncturas clavorum habuerwnt ex utraque parte confixas, reservantes § 
cicatrices et clavorum nigredinem ostendentes (Béhmer, p. 91). If we conjecture — 
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and his Legenda Minor, written a little later, takes the miracle one 
step further.1 ‘‘ Moreover, the bending of the nails under his feet 
was so prominent and so far extended that it not only suffered him 
not to plant his soles freely on the ground, but even a finger could 
easily be inserted between the bow-like bend of these ends [of the 
nails], as I myself have heard from those who saw the thing with 
their own eyes.” There is a similar crescendo of the marvellous, 
from 1 Celano onwards, in the descriptions of the manner in which 
these marks were imprinted on the Saint by a seraph; and the 
Treatise on the Stigmata, which became a sort of appendix to the 
Fioretti, betrays, by the frequency with which it records revelations 
made on the subject to enquiring brethren, how strongly the Order 
desiderated fresh and confirmatory marvels.? But the story of the 
Stigmata has one other lesson for us which is perhaps even more 
important than this. 

Elias’s letter distinctly implies that the wounds were impressed 
upon the Saint shortly before his death, non diu ante mortem. Other 
contemporary authors say the same; e.g. Jacques de Vitry, in a 
sermon preached before a Franciscan congregation perhaps even 
before the composition of 1 Celano, says im morte ejus. Several 
testimonies come to us indirectly through Brother Leo, who might 
be expected to lay most emphasis on an earlier date if such were 
true; yet, with one exception, which will presently be noticed, 
Leo’s words tell, so far as they tell at all, slightly in favour of the 
later date. Meanwhile, however, the official Franciscan tradition 
had taken a line incompatible with Elias’s contemporary statement. 
Celano, in his Vita Prior, first records this (§ 94); according to 
him, and to all later biographies, Francis received the Stigmata 
during his retreat on Monte Alverno two years before his death. 
Now, Leo had been with the Saint on that retreat, and all Leo’s 
testimonies but one are either neutral or slightly unfavourable 





reserantes (‘disclosing ’?) for reservantes, the sense will not be appreciably 
altered. The letter is printed in Bohmer’s Analecten and by Amoni at the end 
of his Legenda Trium Sociorum. 

1 De stigmatibus sacris, lect. ii. 

2 This same tendency is general in Franciscan historiography ; the miracles 
in 1 and 2 Celano were not considered numerous enough, and his third volume, 
the Tractatus de miraculis, was therefore composed at the express command of 
the Minister General somewhere about 1250. 

3 Amoni, it is true, prints instead “ nam diu ante mortem” (p. 106 of his 
edition of the 3 Socii, Rome, 1880). But Amoni was a thoroughly unconscien- 
tious editor, and he produced no MS. authority for this change, which must 
therefore be taken only as an index of the anxiety of extreme conservatives to 
reconcile contradictions in this story. For full discussion of these variations 
of time, see J. Merkt, Die Wundmale des hl. F. v. Assisi (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 
34-52. 
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to that earlier date. Yet, in his autograph note on the back of the 


autograph blessing which Francis wrote for him, he distinctly falls — 


in with the official tradition, and dates the Stigmata from two years 
before Francis’s death. He makes no claim, however, to have 
seen the marks during those two years; and the evidence, taken as 
a whole, points to a very natural process of legendary growth. Leo, 
though a very honest man, was no historical critic ; his own personal 
experience contained nothing absolutely irreconcilable with the 
official tradition; his natural and innocent bias was here in the 
direction of conformity ; ; and therefore he accepted the story, 
though without vouching for it as a first-hand witness. 

(4) The early history of the Second Order (nuns of St. Clare) 
shows a great change of front, which we could never have traced if 
the surviving Franciscan documents had been as scanty as their 
Apostolic parallels. In this case, the Franciscan ideal of poverty 
was abandoned even earlier, and more officially, than in the case 
of the First Order. Though it is almost certain that Francis drew 
up an early “ Form of Life ”’ (7.e. Rule) for them, yet this has perished 
almost without traces, and it probably consisted, like the first 
Friars’ Rule, mainly of Gospel texts. How the Clarisses lived under 
it at first, we know from Cardinal Jacques de Vitry : “‘ These women 
live in community just outside the walls of towns, in different 
dwellings; they accept nothing, but live by the labour of their 
hands.” + We know also that St. Francis, and his very earliest 
disciples, associated for a short time with these nuns in a spirit of 
freedom which contrasted with the monastic ideals of his day. 
Yet this latter point is carefully obscured by the official biographers ; 
St. Francis himself, in later life, enjoined a policy of separation upon 
his brethren ; and, in the matter of poverty, the change came even 
more definitely during his lifetime, though not by his will. As early 
as 1218-19, we find the Cardinal Protector giving to at least five 
convents a form of life practically identical with that of the Bene- 
dictine nuns, admitting corporate property; and in 1219 he drew 
up, for the whole Order, a Rule which is astoundingly un-Franciscan, 
frankly abandoning the ideal of corporate poverty and trying to 
make up for this by what Clement IV. described as “‘ grievous and 
intolerable austerities ’’ in other directions. In a bull promulgated 


when Ugolino had become Gregory IX., he assures us that St. 


Francis “ accepted ” this Rule; but this cannot be pressed further 
than passive acceptance; if St. Francis had been whole-heartedly 
in its favour, Gregory could hardly have failed to say so. The rest 
of this tangled story is too long for recapitulation here; it may be 
read in HE. Wauer’s Entstehung und Ausbreitung d. Clarissenordens, 
or, better still, in the De origine regularum O.S.C. of Father Ligarius 


1 Sabatier, Speculum, p. 299; Béhmer, p. 98; Oliger, p. [14]. 
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Oliger, reprinted from vol. v. of the Archivum Franciscanum his- 
toricum.* If our first documents concerning the Second Order had 
begun some thirty years after Francis’s death, it would have been 
absolutely impossible to recover what we now know to have been 
the real facts. | 

(5) The history of Learning brings out an even more striking 
contrast between the first ideal and the official attitude of thirty 
years later. Here, not only the enormous numerical majority, but 
the whole hierarchy of the Order and (almost as a matter of course) 
all its intellectual forces championed the relaxed ideal. It is im- 
possible to reconcile Francis’s strict ideal of poverty with that of a 
student Order. The Saint’s only pronouncements as to books and 
study are most discouraging in their tone; this is brought out all 
the more strongly by Father Hilarin Felder’s attempts to gloss them 
in favour of his own theory.2 The most that Father Felder could be 
said to have proved (and we cannot legitimately insist on reading 
even this much into the documents) is that Francis would have wished 
his disciples to know their Bible in the sense in which the tinker 
Bunyan, and thousands of other popular preachers, have known it. 
But no great apparatus of books was necessary for this ideal; the 
Waldensians, by a simple process of memorising, had attained to a 
knowledge of the Scriptures which extorted the unwilling admiration 
even of their persecutors.? Yet, by 1260 at least, St. Bonaventura 
was leading the Order along a path of higher study, linked up with 
actual residence at the universities, which was frankly incompatible 
with “ the extreme and strictest poverty.” From that time onwards, 
the only protests came from those despised and persecuted Spirituals 
who would have been cast forth altogether from the Order if their 
elimination had not been even more dangerous, for political reasons, 
than their presence.* All the weight, not only of numbers, but of 


1 Father Oliger shows no bias, except an occasional over-anxiety to diminish 
the Benedictine réle in this story. Father Cuthbert, on the other hand, and 
Jérgensen betray an astounding ignorance of the actual documents, dismissing 
the story as a victory for St. Clare’s ideal of poverty at the very conjuncture 
when the final defeat of that ideal was becoming obvious, and making no attempt 
to pursue the subject to.the end. E. Gilliat-Smith’s St. Clare of Assisi (1914) 
is a pretentious but confused and unhistorical book. 

* Gesch. d. wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franziskanerorden, Freiburg, 1904. 
This is a really learned book; its logic is therefore all the more instructive 
for our present purpose. Fr. Cuthbert (Romanticism of St. Francis, pp. 166 ff.) 
is entirely dependent upon Felder for all that is of any value on this subject. 

8 Etienne de Bourbon, Anecdotes historiques, p. 308. Bourbon, who was 
himself a friar, adds: ‘“‘ This I say on account of their diligence in evil [i.e. 
in learning these forbidden Scriptures] and the negligence of the Catholics in 
good.” 

* Compare the words of Angelo Clareno, who complains that, even under 
Crescenzio da Jesi (1244-47) there grew up, to the shame of the Order, “a certain 
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all other ponderable factors, was against these men; under St. 
Bonaventura the Franciscans were unquestionably—it may almost 
be said, essentially—a student Order; and when, about 1270, Roger 
Bacon speaks of the duos ordines studentes, par excellence, it is to 
the Franciscans and Dominicans that he refers. Indeed the Domini- 
cans, with whom study was from the first a paramount and essential 
factor in their ideal, can hardly be more definitely characterised as a 
learned Order than the Franciscans already were at that distance 
from their Founder’s death at which, if the documentary survivals 
had been exactly parallel with those of early Christian history, our 
first fairly definite information with regard to the constitution of 
the Order would begin. 

We find here, indeed, a startling crosslight on the theory of 
Apostolic succession, if we compare the rdle played by Ignatius’s 
evidence with that of Bonaventura. With Ignatius, two short 
generations after the Founder’s death, we are on firm ground ; 
whether Christianity had started in individualism or not, Ignatian 
Christianity is now definitely collectivist and institutional. With 
Bonaventura, thirty-four years after Francis’s death, or forty-one 
after the date when Francis began to lose disciplinary hold over his 
own Order, we are on equally firm ground. Under his Generalate, 
in 1260, the Chapter of Narbonne decided that learning was definitely 
included in that ‘‘ work ” which St. Francis had laid as a duty upon 
all his followers; and Father Felder would therefore have us believe 
that this construction had been certainly in the Saint’s own mind 
in 1221-23, and almost certainly from the days of the first Rule of 
1209 (p. 99). But here, fortunately, we can check the theory by a 
document of which the analogue in Christian origins would be price- 
less—by St. Francis’s own Testament of about 1226. There the 
Saint writes of his own beginnings with his earliest companions (§§ 4, 
5): “‘ We were unlearned and subject unto all men. . . and I used 
to work with my hands, and I wish to work, and it is my firm wish 
also that all the other brethren should work at labour [laborvtzo] 
which pertains to honesty.” Those who maintain that a student 
Order, even in a rudimentary form, was implicit in Francis’s ideal 
are obliged to argue against all the evidence, until they come to a 
period when the theory of corporate poverty was explained away 
by the friars and not even held in theory by the nuns; a period 





insatiable lust of knowledge and show and possessing and getting, changing the 
poor solitary settlements and building sumptuous edifices” (A.L.K.G. ii. 257). 
Father Felder (p. 95) tries to weaken this by quoting from the Spiritual teacher, 
Ubertino da Casale: ‘We have no intention of blaming the holy and orderly 
study of theology”; but here, and a few lines farther down, where Father Felder 
uses the same word, the original has sanciae scripturae, sanctarum litterarum, and 
it is obvious that his whole argument falls with these mistranslations. 
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when the authority of the Testament was officially repudiated, when 
more than one Spiritual had paid with his life for strict loyalty to 
the first ideal; when the Stigmata had become something very 
different from the actual marks seen by Elias and Leo upon the Saint’s 
corpse; when the very memory of that first Franciscan freedom 
of Clare and her nuns had almost perished ; and when the officials 
were already contemplating that Decree of Destruction which, six 
years later, fell upon nearly all the most authentic and illuminating 
of the original documents.’ At this, which may be called the 
Ignatian period in Franciscan history, the Order was clearly organ- 
ised, maintained its general direction, and fixed in a consistent policy 
which, through succeeding generations, decided it steadily in that 
same direction.” But that direction, as we know from documents 
which the hierarchy would fain have destroyed, was in some most 
important respects not only different from, but almost contrary to 
Founder’s mind. 


From this brief survey we may draw certain deductions which 
have a very definite bearing upon the study of Christian origins. 

(2) A movement so real and so living as this can keep a great 
deal of its essential value even while it loses, or even falsifies, values 
of detail. When all room has been made for legitimate scepticism, 
students may justify their conviction that the true mind of St. 
Francis can be known more intimately, if not described more exactly, 
than the inner mind of any man who lived so long ago. Tamassia’s 
attempt to undermine the whole basis of Franciscan biography is a 
lamentable exhibition of limited and undigested reading and of 
perverse logic. 

(6) Yet, with all the force which the original impulse exerts even 
to-day—and the revival of Franciscan interest, especially in Pro- 
testant countries, is one of the most striking movements in con- 
temporary thought—it remains undeniable that this impulse was 
perverted very early in certain directions, and that the majority, 
while claiming to speak for the Saint, violated his principles so 
deliberately and consistently that such violation became almost a 
test of orthodoxy. The more faithful minority were partly driven 
into heresy, but were mainly retained by force within the Order, 
since nothing could have exposed the bankruptcy of the ideal more 
clearly than to permit a few handfuls of Zelanti to form an in- 
dependent Order based upon the real observance of that Rule which 


1 Cf. Wadding’s evidence, quoted above, that the movement for suppressing 
even Celano dates from as early as 1256. 

2 Among the many later reforms in the Second Order, none, I believe, has 
ever really gone back to the strict observance even of the Rule of 1223, at any 
rate for any appreciable time. 
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even the Conventuals professed with their lips.1 The facts so clearly 
traceable in this movement may well make us hesitate to decide 
that an overwhelming majority, claiming to speak for the Founder 
and anathematising all dissidents, necessarily represents the Founder’s 
mind more truly than the dissidents do. 

(c) At the same time, they justify a great deal of Loisy’s apolo- 
getics for the Catholic Church. Auguste Sabatier has pointed out 
that there were in Christ’s teaching two separate potentialities not 
easy to reconcile in practice ; * and the same may be said of Francis. 
In religion, as in all social movements, even accuracy of detail is 
less important (if choose we must) than breadth of proportion and 
the sense of human solidarity. Franciscanism as the Spirituals 
understood it could not have spread as the Conventuals spread ; 
the Church of Paul could not have become the Church of Constantine ; 
it is not enough for non-Catholics to show the way to Catholics in 
biblical and historical criticism unless they can rival them also in 
social solidarity. There is much to be said for the argument of 
DL’ Evangile et 0 Eglise if only the author had carried his argument 
down to the present day, thus admitting the possibility that non- 
Catholic Christianity may be a no less legitimate development, as 
it certainly is not a less living and widespread development, than 
Catholic. But this, however logically it may follow from the con- 
siderations set forward in the preceding pages, would take us too 
far afield. 

The briefest conclusion would seem to be this, that, while certain 
Franciscan developments cannot in themselves prove similar develop- 
ments in early Christianity, yet at least they prove the possibility 
that the admitted gaps in our earliest Christian evidence may conceal 
surprises no less startling than those revealed by the Franciscan 
records. The theory of Apostolical Succession may always hold 
its ground as a working theory, but only as one working theory 
among others which have at least as much historical likelihood in 
their favour. To make Apostolical Succession fundamental is to 
_base ourselves on the assumption that what we know to have actually 
happened in the thirteenth century could not possibly have happened 
in the first. And, as that assumption claims sometimes to base 
itself on one fundamental truth, a few concluding lines may here be 
devoted to it. 

Christ differed so immeasurably from St. Francis (it is argued), 
that deviations which were possible and natural in early Franciscan- 
ism were impossible in early Christianity. We may apply to this 


1 The best accounts of this quarrel are in Tocco, l.c.; H. C. Lea, Inquis. in 
Middle Ages, vol. iii.; A. G. Ferrers Howell, St. Bernardino of Siena, introductory 
chapters. 

* Esquisse dune philosophie de la religion, 1903, pp. 223 ff. 
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one simple test—the tradition of the words of institution at the 
Last Supper. Here we have some thirty words, spoken by Christ 
at a moment which all his hearers knew to be supremely fateful, 
and sealed with that solemn final warning: “ This do in remem- 
brance of Me.” The actual hearers had all the receptive memory of 
illiterate folk absolutely devoted to their Master; others, to whom 
the sacred words were passed on, had the same virgin memory, and 
an even more overwhelming sense of the incomparable solemnity 
of that occasion. Yet we do not know what those thirty words were ; 
four times they are recorded in the New Testament, and in four 
different forms. No one speech of Christ, perhaps, has been so 
much emphasised as this in every single syllable ; yet there are only 
six words common to the four records which have come down to us. 
In the face of this simple fact (which, after all, is only one out of 
many), can we seriously attribute unparalleled and unapproachable 
accuracy to that oral tradition upon which, at bottom, the whole 
Gospel history rests ? Can we reasonably, here, rule out even the 
possibility of such deflections during the first years of obscurity as 
we can prove by irrefragable documentary evidence in the first years 
of Franciscanism ? 
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THE STORY OF MARGARET CATCHPOLE 7 


By Tue Eprrors 


Not a MarGareT CATOHPOLE professes to be, not a novel, but a true 
oe aii story of a Suffolk maid-servant, who, after an extraordinary 
ence career in England, was transported to Australia where she was 
* ‘believed to have married and to have become the founder of 
a highly respected family in the colony. It was written by a 
clergyman, the son of the girl’s mistress and benefactress, with 
the distinctly moral object of showing what misery follows 
surrender to temptation, however strong, and how a return toa 
right course of life can be rewarded by an old age crowned by 
felicity. The book attained an enduring popularity, and after a 
lapse of more than seventy years is still widely read, owing to 
the interest of the story and the fidelity with which the condition 
of East Anglia at the beginning of the nineteenth century is 
presented. From its first appearance, moreover, it gave rise to 
an animated controversy, first between the author and the editor 
of the Bury and Suffolk Post, then one of the leading Suffolk 
newspapers, and next with a family in New South Wales, the 
children of an elderly lady, who was generally, but falsely, 
believed to be the heroine of the story. The historians and 
literary men in Australia took a deep interest in the story, and 
have been generally inclined to question the accuracy, if not — 

the good faith of the author. 
Story The facts are briefly as follows. Margaret Catchpole, a 
outlined Suffolk peasant girl, was from childhood conspicuous for her 
courage and resourcefulness, and her skill in managing horses. | 
She was entirely uneducated, and could neither read nor write. 
At the age of fourteen she went out to service, and distinguished 
herself by riding to the doctor in Ipswich to summon him to 
attend her mistress who had had a fit. She never even stopped 
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to bridle a spirited pony of her master’s, but rode him bareback, 
guided only by a halter, for several miles, and through the narrow 
streets of the town crowded with carts on market day. This 
exploit procured her the position of nursemaid to Mr. Cobbold’s 
mother. She was so clever that she managed to educate herself 
with the children of the household, and rose to the position of 
cook and almost housekeeper in the large establishment. She 
had two lovers, the rejected, a virtuous young farmer, and the 
favoured, a bold and adventurous smuggler, named William Laud. 
Laud’s too-frequent attentions caused her mistress to dismiss 
her, and after various adventures Margaret was induced to steal 
a horse belonging to her late master and ride him to London. 
She was arrested, brought back to Suffolk, tried and condemned 
to death. Considerable interest was brought to bear in her 
favour, and she was with difficulty reprieved and committed 
to gaol at Ipswich. She escaped from prison, joined Laud, and 
was captured on the sea coast, again tried, and again sentenced 
to death. Once more the death penalty was commuted and she 
was transported to Australia for life. She wrote several letters 
to her mistress from the colony, where she won her pardon by 
her heroic conduct in rescuing people in a flood, and ultimately 
married the virtuous lover whom she had in youth rejected. 
She lived the rest of her life in great prosperity, and her son was 
believed to have revisited the county of Suffolk and to have 
tried to purchase a very important estate. Margaret was 
believed to have died September 10, 1841, at the age of sixty- 
eight, four years before Mr. Cobbold published his book. 

It must be premised that he fully believed that his story was 
literally true as the following words, taken from the preface, 
testify : 


The public may depend on the truth of the main feature of this 
narrative: indeed most of the facts recorded were matters of 
public notoriety at the time of their occurrence. The author who 
here details them is a son of thelady with whom this extraordinary 
female lived, and from whose hands he received the letters and the 
facts here given. 


He had, moreover, every opportunity of ascertaining the 
facts. He was born at the time they took place, in 1799, and 
his mother, who played a conspicuous part, lived till 1824. He 
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had access to documents bearing on the case, and knew many 
people concerned in it. 

For various reasons Mr. Cobbold exposed himself to a 
criticism almost as relentless as that which Biblical writers have 
received in modern days. The publication of his book in 1845 
gave rise to misunderstanding and caused pain, though without 
any intention on the part of the narrator. The result was that his 
tale, which he solemnly declared to be a true one, was pronounced 
a pure fiction, which owed its widespread popularity to the belief 
of its readers that it was a relation of sober fact. Investigation 
proved that there were certain erroneous statements; but the | 
criticism was on the whole subjective, and could not be 
substantiated by documentary evidence. 

The controversies, which lasted long after the appearance of 
the book—which were not wholly academic, but were inspired 
by those who had family credit at stake—gave rise to a strong 
suspicion that in the correspondence which he had published as 
genuine the author had trusted entirely to his imagination or 
powers of invention. By the kindness of his lineal descendants we 
have discovered the authentic documents which were used in the 
compilation of the book, and, so far, we have been enabled to 
establish the credit of the author. There are also other docu- 
ments, including a book of sketches made of the scenes in the 
novel by Mr. Cobbold, with notes made in 1874, proving that in 
old age he firmly believed that he had related absolute facts. 
Even where he may be rightly charged with falsifying certain 
details, which he might well have done for the sake of 
heightening the interest of the story, this may be due to his 
lack of accuracy and critical discernment. 

The materials which were at Mr. Cobbold’s disposal were 
numerous and different in character. First there was the 
family tradition. His father had an enormous family: twice 
in his life there were twenty-two children living. His elder 
brothers and sisters could remember Margaret Catchpole when 
she was a servant in the family. Her letters from Australia 
used to come to his mother when he was a growing boy. He 
knew and conversed with many of those who had played a promi- | 
nent part in the transactions he relates, and he had an intimate ~ 
knowledge of the scenes which he describes. 
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When he wrote his book many eye-witnesses of the inci- 
dents were alive, and he had abundant opportunity of inquiring 
into the facts, as he lived all his life near the scene of the early 
adventures of his heroine, though he had no personal knowledge 
of her. He was also describing a state of affairs widely different 
from those of his own time, using the method, employed by some 
ancient and modern writers, of making some of his actors tell 
their own story, and, as will be shown, he had before him the 
documents which he professes to quote. | 

The documentary evidence in possession of Mr. Cobbold 
when he wrote the book was discovered in his grand-daughter’s 
possession, in an old bundle of papers, and has been catalogued. 

There is a letter, quoted below, from Mr. Charles Cobbold, 
curator of the Zoological Gardens at Edinburgh, to his brother 
Richard, in which he describes an interview with Mr. David 
Hope. The result was that both gentlemen were equally perplexed 
as to the identity of Margaret and his relative the lady in question, 
as this extract shows: “ When he had gone over his history of 
her, I went over mine, or in other words, Margaret Catchpole’s ; 
at which he was very much interested and astonished; and 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied that she must be the Margaret 
Catchpole whom he had all his life been led to believe was the 
original Mary Haddock ” (dated June 21, 1846). 

The disappearance of Margaret from the scerie and the 
uncertainty as to whether she died or married and lived prosper- 
ously have a parallel in the mystery which hangs over the death 
of Paul. There was good evidence for the tradition that Margaret 
married and lived to be old; and even the copies made of the 
registry of her death exhibit discrepancies (see below). It is the 
same with Paul ; there is a good tradition that he was martyred 
at Rome, but did the writer of Acts know of his death 2? Renan 
thinks Paul simply disappears from history. 

The notes in Mr. Cobbold’s sketch-book “ Illustrations of 
Margaret Catchpole. Sketched by the Author of Margaret 
Catchpole ’ though made in 1874 when the author was in his 
seventy-seventh year—the sketches are of course much earlier 
—show how he relied on oral tradition. 


(a) Sketch III.—‘‘ Thomas Colson, alias Robinson Crusoe, the 
ancient fisherman of the Orwell.” Very few are alive now 
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(1874) who will remember the old fisherman of the Orwell. 
In his day almost the only real fisherman on the river. He 
was well read in a book of deep horoscopic literature Sadu- 
cismus Triumphans (sic). The history of this poor man 
will be found in the Suffolk Garland. 

(b) Sketch II.—‘“ The Priory Farm.” My informant was Dr. 
Stebbing, who was the first to commend M C to my mother. 

(c) Sketch XXI.—* Carrying Master William Home.” The author 
of MC treasured up in his memory all that fell from the lips 
of his father and mother concerning all the family events. . . . 
In such a spirit of love are many things collected and done by 
many a good old author. 

(d) Sketch XXV.—“ The gaoler and Preventive service men going 
to take Will Laud and Margaret from the North Vere.” 

The public records of the County at that period before 
the employment of stenographic reporters were very meagre, 
and the evidences given in a Court of Justice but very scant. 
We are therefore dependent upon Mrs. Cobbold’s letter for 
the facts of how Margaret was taken. 

(ec) Sketch XXVII.—“ Will Laud defending the body of Margaret.” 
Concerning this we could only go upon her own account of it, 
and Ripshaw’s evidence. The death of many smugglers and 
lawless men was little thought of in that day. Margaret had 
very little pity except from her mistress. 

(f) Sketch XXIX.—“‘ Margaret’s Cottage, Richmond Hill.” It is 
astonishing with what avidity I used to hear my mother 
read all Margaret’s communications from Botany Bay. I 
have all her letters labelled and dated by my dear father. . . . 
As to me I remembered all things with gusto. 

(9) Sketch XXXIII.—“ Margaret as last seen at Sydney.” Margaret 
herself outlived her husband a few years, and died in the 
same year her dear mistress did. 


The criticism of Mr. Cobbold’s book began with its first 
appearance and has continued down to the present day. He has 
preserved a fragment of a correspondence with Mr. Johnson 
Gedge, editor of the Bury Post, the letter being dated October 
20, 1847. Mr. Gedge’s words are: 


I am well aware that the broad outline of the Narrative, so far 
as regards her stealing of the horse, conviction, escape, recapture, 
condemnation, reprieve, transportation, and subsequent rise to 
wealth, and the arrival of her son in Suffolk for the purpose of buying 
an estate in the county, is true; and the last fact I imagine to be 
that for which I am described by the Editor of the Herald as your 
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authority, it having been communicated to me, if my memory serve 
me, by the late Mr. Toplyn of Sproughton. But for the other (or 
the greater part of the other) incidents—the romance of the story,— 
and for the language and sentiments put into the mouth of the 
heroine, I have been assured by respectable persons of Ipswich 
there was no better warrant than your own imagination, and for 
this reason I abandoned my design of calling especial attention to 
the book on its appearance, considering that, as an exemplification 
of human character, it was rather deceptive than instructive. .. . 
If I have been misinformed—if the motives and circumstances of the 
offence of Margaret Catchpole, and her preceding and subsequent 
history, be truly set forth—and if the letters and conversations 
ascribed to her be indeed true representations of her mind and 
character—I shall not only be ready to retract and apologize for my 
remarks, but shall greatly rejoice at being the instrument of setting 
right a large portion of the public, who are under the same impression 
as myself, on what may in that case be truly described as a most 
interesting “ psychological curiosity.” 

As has been shown, the style of the letters supposed to be 
written by Margaret Catchpole warranted Mr. Gedge’s assump- 
tion that they were fabrications; and his remark toward the 
end ‘if the letters and conversations ascribed to her be indeed 
true representations of her mind and character’ indicates, as 
was indeed the fact, that many who had known Margaret in 
Suffolk regarded her as no heroine, but as a disreputable person.t 

The literary defect of Margaret Catchpole is that almost 
every character talks and writes in the same rather pompous 
language. Suffolk peasants, sailors, smugglers, criminals, judges, 
Mrs. Cobbold, Margaret, and every character in the book speak 
to one another in Mr. Cobbold’s literary style. On the rare 
occasions when the author makes people write as he supposes 
they might have done, his artifice is transparent to the most casual 
reader. No one would believe that a habitual criminal would 
forge a letter of Laud, the smuggler, in such terms as these: 


Doe anp Bonz, LampBetu, May 9, 1797. 
Dear JACK, 
Hurrah, my boy! Safely anchored, though I had cut my cable, 
and run; but I have got into a friendly port, and my pursuers 
1 One of the most venerable and respected men in the county wrote in 1915: 


** No doubt it was the publication of Mr. Cobbold’s story that raised my mother’s 
indignation. Ifancy Mr. Cobbold knew little about the character he was dealing 


_ with.” 
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shan’t easily find me. Precious hard, though, Jack, after just 
finding out my girl, to have to tack and leave her. You might lend 
a hand now, just to serve an old friend. Margaret would make my 
present dull time a little lighter, if you could but find her up, and 
put her on the right road to find me. I think she would forgive me, 
if you could explain matters a little to her. Tell her we could get 
married here, and after a time all would be well. But, Jack, mum 
must be the order of the day. Don’t you fire a volley at me until 
she’s off to London. She must come incog, Jack; ay, in man’s 
clothes, if she can: you know why. A thought strikes me, which 
if you put it into her head, will just suit her, and me too. Persuade 
her to borrow the old pony of her master’s, from the pasture on the 
Woodbridge road, or to take it with French leave. It is worth 
nothing, and will never be inquired after; and if disposed of, will 
scarcely be missed. And if she was found out, it would only be 
treated as a good spree! So, Jack, try her; she has a spirit equal 
to the work, and we shall then be no more parted. Now, do this 
for 
Your old friend, 
Witi Lavp. 


When, therefore, Margaret is represented as writing the 
following paragraphs in a letter announcing the arrival of the 
convict ship at Sydney harbour, one is tempted offhand to say 
that she could not possibly have written at all, and that such 
an effusion is entirely due to the inventive genius of the author : 


Sbicetns Marae: Sypnery, Jan. 21, 1802. 
With pleasure I cannot describe, I am permitted to take up my 
pen and write to you, to acquaint you with my arrival in safety at — 
Port Jackson, Sydney, New South Wales, on December 20, 1801. 
As I left the ship, and was about to be landed, the shore, as I 
approached it, put me very much in mind of the Cliff on the banks — 
of the river Orwell. The houses, backed by the hills, so much ~ 
resembled that happy spot, that it put me in good spirits; and had 
I but seen your smile to welcome me, I should have been happy ~ 
indeed. But I thought of you, of your prayers, your advice, your 
kindness and consolation ; and when I saw land so much like my ; 
own dear native home, I really felt as if I was not entirely banished — 
from old England. | 





Again : 


I assure you, my dear lady, that, in taking a ramble through ’ 
them with my mistress and some of the elder orphans, I felt just as 
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I imagine your own dear children used to feel when they walked 
with me to the Grove near Hog Island, I was so pleased with the 
birds, and trees, and flowers. I only wish I could send you one of 
the beautiful parrots of this country, but I have no means of so doing 
at present, as my money is all laid out for my future benefit. I have 
no money given to me for wages. I have board and lodging; and, 
if I conduct myself well, Mrs. Palmer says she will lay up a little 
store against the day of my emancipation or my marriage. With 
God’s help, in whom I trust, I am determined to be independent of 
allmen. I have no desire to be married and settled, as some people 
say I shall be. I have no wish of the kind, neither do I now nor do 
I hope to desire any better situation than that I now enjoy, unless 
it were a return to England. 

I grieve to say, my dear lady, that this is one of the wickedest 
places in the world. I never heard of one, excepting those of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, which could come up to it in evil practices. People 
are so bold, so shameless, and so sinful, that even crime is as familiar 
as fashion in England... . 


Or this: 


The wheat harvest was almost over when I landed. Wheat is 
here eight shillings per bushel at this time. There are two crops, 
I understand, each summer, one of wheat and another of Indian 
corn. I am told that the winter is very short; I cannot give you 
any certain information yet, as I have been only one month in the 
country. This letter, for the same reason will be but a poor one; 
my next will, 1 hope, be more worthy of your perusal: I will make 
minutes, according to your wishes, of all things which come under 
my observation. Never, never, my dearest lady, shall I forget 
your goodness to me, and especially on the last day before I left 
Ipswich. 

Even more incredible is it that a peasant woman who had 


grown up completely uneducated should have written in another 
letter in such a strain as this : 


. . . You will find two large, magnificent birds, called here the 
mountain pheasant; they are only like our English bird in size. 
The plume of feathers in the tail of the cock bird would form the 
most graceful ornament for a queen’s head-dress. Two noble 
feathers, somewhat like a peacock’s, only more brilliant and various 
in their colours, surrounded by the most glittering silver lines of 
curving feathers, fine as the prairie grass, and sparkling like the 
waves of the ocean, ornament the tail of the male bird, whilst the 
female is only remarkable for the elegance of her shape, and not for 
the beauty of her plumage. 
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In my opinion, this bird is the peafowl of this country, and not 
a pheasant. Early in the morning, I have seen him spring from the 
thickest brushwood, and wing his arrow-like flight to the tallest 
tree, and there he appears to mimic the notes of the various songsters 
around him. But the most beautiful attitude that I once saw him 
in beats every thing I ever beheld of what men term politeness. I 
have heard and have read of delicate attentions paid to our sex by 
men of noble and generous dispositions; but I scarcely ever heard 
of such devoted attention as I one day witnessed in this noble bird 
toward his mate. I saw her sitting in the heat of the meridian sun 
upon her nest, and the cock bird seated near her, with his tail 
expanded, like a bower overshadowing her; and as the sun moved, 
so did he turn his elegant parasol to guard her from his rays. Now 
and then he turned his bright eye to see if she was comfortable, and 
she answered his inquiry with a gentle note and rustle of her feathers. 

Was not this a sight calculated to teach us all gentleness? Dear 
lady, as I looked upon it, the tears came warmly down my cheeks, 
as I thought of your good husband and yourself; and I dreamed of 
your writing a poem upon this subject, and reading it to the young 
ladies in the school-room. I had often wondered what use the tail 
of this bird could be to him. If this be one of its general uses, surely 
it is truly ornamental and useful. I hope these birds will come safe 
to hand. Captain Brooks, of the Buffalo, promised me faithfully 
that he would himself forward them into Suffolk. The thought that 
they may reach you and give you pleasure will make me happy for 
many a long day. Owing to the late floods, everything is become 
very dear: pork, 2s.; beef and mutton, 2s. 3d.; soft sugar, 6s. 
and 8s.; tea, 11. 10s. per pound; a bushel of wheat, 11. 5s.; 
printed cotton, 10s. to 12s. per yard; shoes, for females, 13s. per 
pair. Scarcely any linen cloth to be had. Newspapers, of any 
date, 1s. apiece. 


But a perusal of the two letters which are given in extenso 
will convince the reader that Mr. Cobbold had authentic docu- 
ments, which he interpreted in his own fashion : 


Jan 
sedney Dednen th 21 1802 
December 


honred maddam 


with grat plesher i take up my penn to a Quaint you my good Ladday 
of my saf a rived at new port Jackson new South Wales sedney on the 
20 Day of Desember 1801 and as i was a Going to be Landedon on the 
Left hand of me it put me in mind of the Cleeff Both the housen and 
Lik wise the hills so as it put me in very Good spirites seeing a places 
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so much Like my owen nativ home it is grat Deel moor Lik englent 
then ever i Did expet to a seen for hear is Gardden stuff of all koind 
excpt gosbres an Cur'nes and appelle, the garddenes are very 
Buttefull in ded all planted with g*rames and thay run up 7 and 8 
foot hy it is a very wooden Cuntrey for if i goo out aney ® Distences 
hear is going throw woodes for miles But thay are very B Buttefull 
and very prettey B®ardes i oneley wich my Good Ladday i Could 
send you one of thes parrotes for thay are very Buttefuell But i se 
so maney Dy on Bord it mak me so very unwilling to send you one 
But if i should Continner Long in this Countrey i suarteneley will 
send you sumthing out of this wicked Countrey for i must say this 
is the wickedes places i ever was in all my Life the ¥4t harvest was 
all most over just as 1 Landded hear weat is 8 suillenes pear Busshell 
at this time hear is 2 Cropes in the summer one with weat and one 
w with indey Corn the winter is But very short as thay tell me madam 
i Cannot give you not much a Count of the Countrey not in this 
Letter But i will Giv you moor in the next for i niver shorll for Git 
your Godness my Good Ladday you sheow to me Befor i Left 
englent and i took every thing over with me safe and thay are a 
grat sarves to me in Deed Not that i am in such grat trobell at 
pressent But God oneley know how it m*y Be for hear is maney 
one that hav Been hear for maney year and thay hav thar poor head 
shaved and sent up to the Coole river and thear Carrey Cooles from 
Day Light in the morning till Dark at knight and half starved But 
i hear that is a Going to Be put By and so it hav need for it is a very 
crouell in ded norfolk islent is a Bad places a nof to send aney poor 
Cratuer with steel Corler on thear poor neekes But i will tak good 
keear of my self from that i am prettey well of at present for i was 
taken of the stores 2 Days after i Landed so i have no govment work 
to do nor thay hav nothing to do with me oneley when hear Be a 
gerenel mustter then i must a pe®ar to Leet them know i am hear and 


if i hav a mind i goo up to paroronato or to towen Gabbey or to 


20 miles 30 mile 
oxberrey i hav to git a pass or elces i should Be taken up 
fortey mile 
and put into prisson for a very Lettell will do that hear my 


Dear Good Ladday wont to say a grat Deel moor But time 
will not permit for i expet the ship to to saill every Day and 
i hav Benn very Bad sinces i Com on shor i thought i shold 
a Lorst my Life But Bless Be to the Lord i am a grat Deel 
Better and i was Charmenley all my passeg Considren we Com 
over the Beay of Beskey and wee Crost the Line very well in 
ded But i tossed a Bout very much in Ded But i should not mind it 
if i was But a Coming to old englent onces moor for i Cannot say that 
i Lik this this Contrey no n°r niver shorll the governor hav a Good 
maney Cowes and a nothen gentelman hear is a good maney horses 
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and very smart wiskes and Leetell shay Cartes and passeg Bootes 
my Dear madam i must con Clud and send you moor acount the 
next time 


from your unfortuned searvent 


margaret Catchpole 


madam pray Be so koind as to Leet Do*t Docter stebbenes »®V 
that sid of the Letter i hop thes few scroules find you and all your 
good famley ¥*! and i hop my good Ladey you writ to the fust 
transport ship that do Come out for i shold Be very to hear from 


you 
you 


lia: ella pans sydney october th 18 1807 

with the grates of plesher i taik ever opertunetey of wrighten 
you as it is my Dutey so to do as you are my only Dear frind that 
i hav and sencly do i ptay to God for your health and happness 
and all your good Dear family and hop in God to hear from you 
soon for that is the only Comfort that i Can find in a foren Land a 
monkest so maney wicked Creaturs for thay robed me of all my 
Collectshon a Corden to your wich then in rea4nd,,, to a sent to for 
you my good Laday wich i dear venter to say would a Binn valuable 
to you as every think was so parfect and in good oder But i will 
endaver for But sorrey am i ween i had so Good Convayencencs 
But i will so°n Be a Bout it a Gain for it is the grates plesher that i 
hav of waiten on you my Dear Good Laday whot wold my Life Be 
hear to me was it not for you honread madam you ar niver of my 
thoughtes Dear madam when i think of the dethes and trobeles you 
hav had i wonder hoow you Can think on me and sencer do i turn 
you thankes for the stat of your good family and hop ishorll all wayes 
Be stated with the same i sencer wich to now hoow m** ann and 
miss harit and soifier do and and all your owen Dear family do and 
if you hav aney knowleg of Gorner Bligh and Can Bertishon to him 
thear is no dought But somthing wold Be don for me as i Behav so 
well niver git in to no trobell i hav Binn to Liv with mrs palmer 
sinces i rot to you my Good Laday By the Bufflow wich i hop you 
hav receved a smorll Caces with 2 mounten Cookes and a hen fessent 
and newes papers By the faver of Cap*- Brookes on Bord the Bufflow 
every thing is very Deear pork 2 shillenes mutton and Be®ff 2 and 
3 pences par pound soft suger 6 and 8 shillenes par pound tea 30 
shillones par pound wheat 25 shillenes par Buchell prented Cotton 
10 to 12 shillenes par yard shose 10 and 13 shillenes par pear no 
Linnen Cloth of no sort to Be got every thing very Deear inded no 
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paper to Be got for newes papers threed at this time is 1 shillen 
par Cain But i hay a Leettell Left of that you sent me in that vary 
nices Box for that was a grat Comfort to me as i had Binn so very 
ill at that time and under docter massones heear and a Bout 8 
monthes ago to oblig mrs p*lmer i tock a very Long wolk of 30 
miles and over heat my self and Come out with Blesters on my Back 
as if i had Binn Burnt By smorlles Coles of fier and swelled so Bad 
that i thought i should a Binn dead very soon But Bless Be to God 


to i did recover But not well a nof i to stop with mrs palmer for 
iam 

very wak ever sences and afraid of taken Could as ther is so 
maney heates and Couldes to be taken in Caken.! 


So far we have a proof from the authentic documents that 
Mr. Cobbold adapted Margaret’s letters, though there are some 
in the book that cannot be traced to any source, and are 
probably pure inventions. Besides the letters, however, there are 
the facts, about which there has been no small difficulty. 

In Australia the controversy took a personal tone. A lady 
in New South Wales, who, it is true, had been sentenced to 
transportation in extreme youth but under cruel circumstances 
not in the least discreditable to her moral character, was pointed 
out as the real Margaret Catchpole, the associate of smugglers 
and criminals in Ipswich. This caused no small pain to herself 
and her descendants, children, and grandchildren, and on receiving 
the prospectus of the book from a clergyman in the colony, the 
Rev. H. D. D. Sparling, the Bishop of Australia wrote recom- 
mending that the book should, if possible, not appear, as it 
would wound the feelings of some of the most loyal supporters 
of the Church in his diocese. A Mr. Hope of Glasgow remon- 
strated with Mr. Cobbold for introducing the story of his rela- 
tive into a novel, and he had some difficulty in appeasing the 
family. 

It was clearly proved that Mr. Cobbold had made some 

1 No one reading these two letters can doubt that Margaret herself wrote 
far better letters than Mr. Cobbold credited her with. They are, of course, 
illiterate; but they are natural, unaffected, and contain interesting news. 
Her editor is like Josephus in his treatment of the Old Testament, unable to 
see beauty in a simple story told in language which appears barbarous. It 
will be remembered that there was no more admiration for the Bible as literature 
in antiquity than there was for uncultivated nature. Even in the eighteenth 


century the Highlands of Scotland were thought hideous, and Dutch scenery 
delightful. 
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serious mistakes regarding her career in Australia. In the 
first place, the registers of the Church contain a notice of the 
death of a Margaret Catchpole who came over as a convict in 
1801 and died May 13, 1819, aged fifty-eight, a single woman. 

This is strictly in accordance with all the documentary evi- 
dence. The handbill offering a reward for her capture after her 
escape from prison describes her in 1800 as about thirty-eight 
years of age. In a letter dated September 2, 1811, she says, 
‘Tam all mos fiftey year old,” and in the postscript she adds, 
‘‘Qn March the fort®enth is my barth Day then I am fifety 
years.” This would make the date of her birth 1762. But 
this conflicts with all Mr. Cobbold tells us of her. He says, 
‘The heroine of this romantic but perfectly true narrative was 
born in the year 1773.” She entered the service of his mother, 
Mrs. Cobbold, recommended by Dr. Stebbing as “ a good strong 
girl,’’ on May 24, 1793. Her last letter to Mrs. Cobbold, of which 
no copy exists, is dated June 25, 1812, and announces that she 
is married and about to have achild. According to Mr. Cobbold, 
she would have been thirty when she married, and it would have 
been quite possible for her to have had a family, as he asserts 
and as was generally believed in Suffolk. Mr. Cobbold is, of 
course, open to the charge of having deliberately made his heroine 
ten years younger than she actually was in order to make her 
more interesting to his readers. Certainly there is a glaring 
discrepancy between the handbill issued when she escaped from 
prison and the one Mr. Cobbold prints. 

The authentic one reads : 


May 26 1800 
Escaped 


From the county gaol at Ipswich last Night, or early 
this morning :— 


MARGARET CATCHPOLE 
a convict 


Under sentence of transportation for 
Felony, and Horse Stealing 


She is about 38 years of age, Swarthy complexion, very dark 
eyes & hair, hard favoured. About 5 Feet 2 Inches high, and 





Se 
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escaped in a convict dress, which she has probably changed, and 
may be disguised in Men’s apparel 


Whoever shall apprehend the said 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE — 
so as she may be brought to Justice will be entitled to 
a reward of TWENTY POUNDS 
Granted by Act of Parliament 


Printed by John Bush bookseller binder & stationer at his 
circulating library Tavern Street. 


A copy of this is preserved in the Ipswich Museum. This is 
Mr. Cobbold’s version : 


FIFTY POUNDS REWARD 


Whereas, on Tuesday night, the 25th of March, or early on 
Wednesday morning, Margaret Catchpole, a female convict, con- 
fined in the Ipswich gaol, made her escape therefrom, either by 
scaling the wall, or by the connivance of the turnkey, this is to give 
notice, that the above reward shall be given to any person or persons 
who will bring the said Margaret Catchpole to Mr. Ripshaw, the 
gaoler; and one-half that sum to any person or persons furnishing 
such information as shall lead to her apprehension. And notice 
is hereby given, that any person concealing or harbouring the said 
Margaret Catchpole shall, after this notice, if detected, be, by order 
of the magistrates, punished as the law directs. 

N.B.—The prisoner is a tall and dark person, with short hair, 
black eyes, and of intelligent countenance. She had on the gaol 
dress, and took away with her the two sheets belonging to her bed. 


Ipswicn Gaou, March 28, 1800. 


As regards another handbill, light is thrown on the subject Another 
by a letter found among the author’s papers, written by his ™¢>!" 
brother Frederick Cobbold, Esq., late of the Ist Dragoon Guards, 
on February 18, 1861. It begins: 


“Dear Richard, In consequence of having seen the letter in the 
Chronicle addressed to you as regards the history of Margaret 
Catchpole by “ Silverpen,” I think I can give you some information 
as to where his information comes from ; he says he did not make 
his remarks without good proofs before which is all very true he 
speaks about Margarets Confession and her mark X and our father 
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witnessing of all of which is true and about the advertisement of 
five pounds & not twenty and Bush being the printer, all true; it 
is curious how I came by my information—it may be more than two 
years whilst in conversation with the late Mr. Ross . . . he shewed 
me the original printed hand bill of 24th May 1797.”’} 


This refers not to the escape from prison but to the stealing 
of the horse; but it is especially interesting as showing how 
the author could alter or write from memory what he could doubt- 
less have copied. His inveterate habit of inaccuracy is shown 
in the statement that the handbill was printed by Mr. Jackson 
of the County Press, he being proprietor of the Ipswich Journal, 
whereas the bill is printed by ‘‘ I. Bush Bookseller.’ 

A true copy from the original printed Advertisement : 


Ipswicn, May 24, 1797. 


STOLEN 


Out of the Stable of John Cobbold Esqr on St. Margarets Green 
in this Town late last night or early this morning, with a Saddle 
and Bridle a 


Strawberry Roan Crop Coach Gelding 
Six or Seven Years Old 


with a black Main and Nag tail; about 16 hands and an half high ; 
his near hinder leg white a little above the Footlock joint; has a 
swelling on the Upper part of his tongue, and has the appearance of 
being a Capital Hunter. A Man was seen riding a Horse answering 
to the above description about Three oClock this morning on the 
Road. toward London two miles this Side Colchester: ALSO Stolen 
or Strayed from the lands of the said John Cobbold at the Clift near 
this Town on Saturday afternoon last 


A Stone Bay Colt 


about 15 hands high with a black Main and Tail and had been 
newly shoed. Whoever will give Information of the Person or 
Persons who stole either the Said Horse or Colt, Shall on Conviction 
of the Offender or Offenders be paid the Sum of FIVE POUNDS 
by applying to the said John Cobbold; and also the further Sum 
of Five Pounds by applying to Mr Brame Attorney at Law at Ipswich, 
Agent to the Ipswich Association. And if the said Colt is strayed, 
Any Person giving Information of the Same to the Said John Cobbold, 





1 Frederick Cobbold was born in 1789, and his life was saved from a falling 
wall by the foresight of Margaret. 
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Shall be Rewarded for their trouble, and all reasonable expenses 
paid. 





Printed by I. BUSH, Bookseller. fo 176 








Mr. Cobbold renders this as follows : 


TWENTY GUINEAS REWARD 


Whereas, last night, or this morning, May 24th, a fine strawberry 
roan grey gelding was stolen out of the stable of John Cobbold, Esq. 
of St. Margaret’s Green, Ipswich, together with a new saddle and 
bridle, and the coachman’s stable-dress. Whoever shall give in- 
formation of the robber, so as to lead to the recovery of the horse, 
or the conviction of the offender, shall receive the above reward at 
the hands of the owner. 

N.B.—The horse is sixteen hands high, has cropped ears, is six 
years old, has a cut tail, and is very strong and very fast. 


Ipswicu, May 24, 1797.1 


But Mr. Cobbold had a good excuse for saying that Margaret 
was born in 1773. He prints a letter in the later editions of his 
book from his old tutor, the Reverend William Tilney Spurdens, 
headmaster of the Grammar School, North Waltham, Norfolk, 
who says that he knew Margaret as a child; for her aunt was 
a maid in his uncle’s house. He recollected particularly that 
for spelling out an account of the loss of the Royal George at 
Spithead (1780) his uncle gave him sixpence, and “T laid it 
out in figs, of which Peggy and her swain ate so many as to 
make themselves ill.” If they were both children at this time 
it points to Margaret’s having been born about 1773. When 
she was in Ipswich Gaol Mr. Spurdens made an effort to see 
her and wished to give her money, “ but she would not know 
anything of me—in fact cut me: and so I kept my money.” 
As one of her original letters, written from the gaol to Mr. 
Cobbold, shows Margaret was not indifferent to money, is 

1 This example is the more interesting because there was no conceivable 
motive in making the alteration. It is possible that Mr. Cobbold did not in 
either instance trouble to search for the original, but composed what he thought 
would have been the sort of notice likely to have been issued. This bears 


on the question of an official document such as Acts xxiii. 27-30 (Claudius 
Lysias’ letter to Felix). 
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it possible that Mr. Spurdens’s Margaret Catchpole was another 
person of the same name ? 

Such, then, are the difficulties in arriving at any definite 
conclusions on very simple points, and what has been done in 
Australia to elucidate the truth makes the mystery even deeper. 
The tendency there is to accept the Suffolk part of the story 
as substantially true, but to pronounce the relation of Margaret’s 
doings in Australia, including the letters, to be pure fiction. The 
main interest of the colonial investigators is to discover how the 
name of Margaret Catchpole came to be so inextricably confused 
with that of Mary Haydock, afterwards Mrs. Reiby, one of the 
largest landowners in New South Wales, who died at the age of 
seventy-eight in 1855.1 


1 The writer has been in communication with three authorities on the subject 
of Margaret Catchpole in New South Wales: the late Mr. James Padley of | 
Lithgow, Mr. George C. Johnson, and Mr. A. G. Foster. 

In a long letter dated August 9, 1917, Mr. Johnson writes : 

“And not alone have I been engaged in this ‘labour of love,’—as it has 
been to all of us engaged therein ; and just here I may give the names of my 
principal colleagues, and who they are :—James Padley, I may say, was the 
pioneer in this good work, in that he led the way prior to the late G. B. Barton 
—our first Government historian, and brother of Edmund Barton, one of the 
Supreme Court Judges of the Australian Commonwealth—taking the matter 
in hand; J. C. L. Fitzpatrick, now a member of the present Government of 
New South Wales; William G. H. Freame, J.P., who is also a member of the 
Australian Historical Society ; G. A. Foster, another member; R. W. Farlow, 
J.P. (a Richmond man, and born within a mile or so of ‘ Bronte,’ where 
Margaret died) and myself—and we have been designated by irreverent jokers, 
‘The Catchpoleans.’ ” 

Mr. Padley writes, July 10, 1916: 

‘A Copy of the entry in St. Peter’s Church of England Register, at Rich- 
mond, as follows: ‘Margaret Catchpole, aged 51 years, came prisoner in the Nile in 
the year 1801. Died May 13th, was buried May 14th, 1819.—Hznry Fuuron,’”? 


_ This proves that she died a single woman. 

A former resident of the Richmond District, the late Mr. George Matcham 
Pitt, descendant of the first free settlers at Richmond, a family of high standing 
in 8.W.S., descendants of Lord Nelson, wrote the following letter some years 
ago, in the Sydney Evening News. He was the son of Thomas Matcham Pitt, . 
the only son of the ‘ old Mrs. Pitt’ who was very fond of Margaret, as she told 
her friends. A copy of the letter appears in Fitzpatrick’s Good Old Days. 


“How Sue Diep 
“To the Editor. Sir,—As you have been making inquiries of Margaret 
Catchpole, who was buried in Richmond Churchyard in the year 1819, she was 
a nurse to my mother previous to her death. My father had a flock of sheep 
at Bronte (Mrs. Pitt’s residence), shepherded by a man named Tom who died, 
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From the correspondence in possession of Mr. Cobbold’s 
family, Mrs. Reiby was to the day of her death extremely sensi- 





through catching a heavy cold, from diarrhoea. Margaret attended him, and 
she caught the same complaint, and it carried her off. I believe this same 
woman to be the veritable Margaret who was transported from England for 
horse-stealing ; and she never was married. That other Margaret Catchpole, 
spoken of by the Rev. Mr. Cobbold, had no connection with my mother’s 
nurse. I was quite young in the year 1819, and I, therefore, cannot give you 
any more information.—Yours, etc., Geo. M. Prrr, Holbrook (North Sydney), 
Dec. 2, 1890.” | 
This is corrected by Mr. Johnson in his letter : 


“T called at St. Peter’s parsonage, and was shown the entry in the Register, 
which is as follows:—‘36. Margaret Catchpole, aged 58 years. Came 
prisoner in the ship Nile in the year 1801, died May 13th, was buried May 14th, 
1819, by me Henry Foutrton.’ 


“You will note the difference between the two—the Rev. Stanley Best 
gives Margaret’s age as fifty-two, and does not mention the year. The present 
Rector of St. Peter’s certifies as above, and writes (to me) as follows: 


‘The following is an exact record taken from Church records in connection 
with St. Peter’s, Richmond, N.S.W., re Margaret Catchpole. Signed G. J. 
Ditton, Rector, St. Peter’s.’ 

“Mr. Farlow also says: ‘ This certifieth that I have on several occasions 
seen the entry, No. 36, in the Register of St. Peter’s Church (C. of E.), Richmond, . 
New South Wales, Australia, relating to the burial of Margaret Catchpole, 
“and vouch for the accuracy of the wording of the entry. . . . 

Signed Ropert Witi1Am Fartow, J.P.’ 


‘Singular to say, no less than three rectors of St. Peter’s have given 
incorrect copies of the Register. A former Rector (not now a clergyman), 
R. E. Kemp, gave Margaret’s age as fifty-one; the Rev. John Boardman, in 
1911, gave me (in a letter) her age as fifty-three years, and now the Rev. Stanley 
G. Best affirms that her age was fifty-two. The Rev. William Woolls, Ph.D., 
F.L.S., and Rector of St. Peter’s for seven or eight years (during my residence 
in the district, and the whole time we were personal friends), gave her age 
as fifty-eight, so also did an earlier Rector, the Rev. Ewing ; also the Rev. 
J. Howell Price, who came after Kemp, and now Mr. Dillon. I have by me 
a tracing of the entry, kindly taken by Mr. Farlow, so that there can be no doubt 
whatever as to Margaret’s age.” 

Thus the trail of inaccuracy seems to be over the problem both at home 
and in the colonies. One sentence in Mr. Johnson’s letter shows, however, 
that he is keenly alive to the absurdity of some subjective criticism. Mary 
Haydock became Mrs. Raby, Reiby, or Rieby. Mr. Cobbold calls Margaret’s 
husband, whose name she begs may be concealed, ‘ Barry.’ It was easy 
for quidnuncs and malicious people to say when they read Cobbold’s book, 
“Why, that’s Mrs. Raby! See, you have only to transpose the letters of the 
name and add an ‘r’ and there you are.” But it is strange that nobody should 
have told Mrs. Reiby about the entry in the registry of St. Peter’s Church, 
Richmond, which would once for all have proved that Margaret had been long 
dead. 
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tive to the imputation that she was Margaret Catchpole; and 
Mr. Charles Cobbold in a letter to his brother Richard, given 
below, was evidently convinced that “Mary Haydock” and 
“‘ Margaret Catchpole ” were the same person. 


My dear Richard, 

Curious things are always happening, & I cannot delay to send 
the particulars of what has recently transpired, in relation to 
Margaret :—I think I mentioned to you, that about 2 years ago, I 
saw a Daughter of (the supposed) Margarets, & sent by her, a Note 
& a Copy of our Mothers poems, directed to M's: Raby, at Sydney ; 
I think I also told you, that this M™- Thomson, in conversation 
with me about her Mother distinctly admitted, that her Mothers 
maiden name, as she had always understood, was Catchpole, but that 
I was wrong as to her Christian name being Margaret, for her Mothers 
name was Mary; her anxiety to ellicit from me something of her 
Mothers history, was great, beyond everything, I ever before 
witnessed in life; & her importunings were so great, that she got 
from me, that her Mother was from the County of Suffolk, & that 
when I was a Child I knew her; beyond this I said nothing. Now 
I am inclined to think this has led to the following —last Thursday 
week, 4” inst Wife & I were out for a Walk, & while so, a Gent® 
called, & exprefsed himself very anxious to see me; he said he was 
from Glasgow ; Our Servant told him that We were going to Glasgow 
on the following Monday ; when he requested pen, & Ink, & wrote 
the enclosed Note——Accordingly We went on Monday last, to 
Glasgow ; it was My Wifes birthday ; & she never does, if she can 
help it, keep it at home, but gets out somewhere. Well, as soon as 
We arrived in Glasgow, Dannaley & myself, went to see this M™ 


Hope, who is an extensive, Hast, & West India Merchant. He 


very soon open’ed the budget, by shewing me a Letter, (I believe) 
in Margarets hand writing, in which, (a postscript) she says, “ make 
my best respects to M™ Cobbold, thank him for the Book but he is 
mistaken as to his ever having known me.’’—this, of course, led to a 
long conversation, & a very interesting one too.—M": Hope stated 
what he had always heard of M™- Rezby’s history, from his Father, 
who was a Cousin of hers, & knew all the particulars of her conviction 
transportation, &c. his Father (who is dead) always told him that her 
maiden name was Mary Haddock ; that as a Girl, she was a romping, 
lively, Girl, & very fond of riding; & would always take advantage 
of a ride, whenever she could ; that her Father was a small Farmer, 
living in Lancashire; (I forget the name of the place tho’ he 
mentioned it ;) that she was one day walking along the road, when 
a Gent.” came up to her & asked her to ride his Horse to the Village, 
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(a litile distance off), to which she readily consented & whilst in the 
act. of so doing, she was taken into custody, & carried away to 
Lancaster Jail, & in due time, “ TRIED AT BURY ” in Lancashire; & 
convicted, & ‘sentenced to 7 years transportation; that on her 
pafsage out, the Captain (Reiby) of the Vefsel, was so taken with 
her, that on her arrival at Sydney he married her, & settled in 
Sydney ; that at one time she kept a Spirit Shop there ; ; and a 
general Store; that in course of time, he died, & left her all his 
property, which was very large; & that she had 3 Daughters & 2 
Sons; that about 25 years ago she was over at Glasgow, with two 
of her Daughters, & that she left them there, whilst she went to 
London; & that at the end of ab! 3 Weeks she tebaened, & took her 
Daughters away; that he never knew of her return to Sydney, 
till many months afterwards when she wrote upon businefs; that 
she negotiates businefs, to this day, in a very extensive way, & that 
he is her Agent & (as I said) she addrefses him as “‘ My dear Cousin.” — 
M?- Hope mentioned very many coincidences corroborative of her 
being the very indwidual; & when he had gone over his history of 
her, I went over mine, or in other words Margaret Catchpoles ; at 
which he was very much interested & astonished; & exprefsed 
himself perfectly satisfied that she must be the Margaret Catchpole, 
whom fe has all his life been led to believe Was the original Mary 
Haddock; he has never seen the “‘ Book”; but is determined to 
get it.—he says that her Son was over a few Years since for the 
purpose of purchasing an Estate in England, but he could not make 
out where. It is just about 25 years ago that Our poor dear Mother 
one day, when riding in the Town, threw herself back in the Carriage 
& exclaimed, “‘ Good God, there is Margaret Catchpole, if ever I saw 
her in my life.’ —Grace was with her & well remembers my Mothers 
anxiety at the conviction of its being Margaret ; She was riding in 
a Carriage; & about that time there was some very singular occur- 
rence took place at M’*- Shorts of Bouldge but Grace says that it was 
supposed at the time that no one else than Margaret, could have been 
a party to it—However, there is something very extraordinary in 
the coincidences & I really still believe her to be the person & that 
She has for a series of years done all in her power to conceal from 
her Family her real history & that in consequence a part of it having 
transpired to elude them, she has from time to time countenanced 
& adopted M* Hopes edition to me—M": Hope is extremely anxious 
to see one of her Letters to my Mother, & has begged of me to ask 
you to lend me one of her latest that he may see if the hand & false 
spellings at all correspond; I told him I w’: try & get the loan of 
one, but I was quite sure it w’ be on condition of my taking the 
most especial care of it; so if you can let me have one for a little 
while pray do & I will guarrantee its safe return. 
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I have been looking very anxiously for Mary Ann Wellington ; 
I hope it is coming out; let me know. 

I am happy to say that We are all quite well as the late hot 
weather would allow us to be; such a run of heat the Scotch people 
have never been accustomed to; the thermometer has been in the 
Shade as high as 86—& in the Sun 130— 

Accept for Yr’self, Wife & Boys, the united Love of my Wife, 
My Son & Your Affectionate Brother 


CHARLES COBBOLD. 
BrouGuton Park, EpInu., 


June 21, 1846. 


Let me have Mr. Hopes Note again. 


The object, however, of this paper is not to offer a solution 
of the intricate problem of Margaret Catchpole, but to give an 
example of the difficulty of writing true history on the basis 
of tradition, or even of authentic documents. What has been 
written bears very closely on the problem of Acts and of other 
composite documents in early Christian literature. It shows 
how an author may adapt “ We” sections to his purpose and 
colour them by his own literary style. It illustrates the methods 
of reporting official documents, and of amplifying narrative. 
It is on the one hand a warning against subjective criticism, and 
against placing reliance upon theories, however acute, based on 
no sufficient evidence, and on the other it shows how good and 
sincere men may fall into serious errors in relating what they 
believe to be simple facts, even when they have no motive in 
misrepresenting them. It is a convincing proof that accuracy 
in topographical and other detail does not always guarantee the 
historic truth of every other statement. And, as human nature 
remains much the same, it justifies treating an ancient document 
by the guidance of a modern experience. 





APPENDIX B 


VESTIGIA CHRISTI ACCORDING TO LUKE 
By F. C. Burxirr 


THE essay on pp. 106-20 indicates the main lines of the thesis that 
(1) Luke has given us a not misleading impression of the personality 
and the general career of our Lord, but (2) he has so rewritten and 
arranged the material taken from his sources that we cannot dis- 
entangle them, much less reconstruct them from a consideration of 
his text alone ; and, further, (3) he has done his work so skilfully that 
it is very difficult to construct out of the Lucan writings a picture 
of Jesus or his Ministry from any other point of view than Luke’s 
own. It follows from this that the general story of Acts may be 
accepted with some confidence as a substantially historical account 
of the Early Days of Christianity, but that we cannot reconstruct 
the sources used; and, further, that we cannot hope to discover 
much material for another view of the subject by “ reading between 
the lines”’ of the Lucan Acts of the Apostles. 

This volume of Essays is mainly concerned with Acts, but in 
view of the importance of the conclusions here stated, I have thought 
it not out of place to make a reconstruction of the external events 
of our Lord’s Ministry, as far as they can be gathered from Luke 
alone, so as to learn how much or how little we can expect to control 
the march of events from what Luke has told us in Acts. 

It is advisable, perhaps, to begin with a Note on xadeéjjs (Luke 
i. 3). Luke claims to write “in order,’ having followed out 
everything from the beginning (dvwOev). This certainly does imply, 
in a general way, chronological order. But it does not necessarily 
imply a claim of superior chronological order to other ‘“‘ Gospels,” 
or even to Mark. Rather is it a claim to present a chronological 
order, as contrasted with a systematic or doctrinal one. Luke 
begins not with a doctrine about God, or with “righteousness and 
temperance and judgment to come,” but with John the Baptist and 
the birth and infancy of Jesus. He goes on to give a picture of the 
public career of Jesus, and then, in a second volume, traces the 
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course of the Christian Movement from Jerusalem to Rome, the 
latter part of his narrative taking the form of scenes from the life 
of the great missionary, St. Paul. The word xa6e&js, “in order,” is 


justified by this generally historical treatment of the subject. 


An historical presentation of the public life of Jesus necessarily 
begins with the Baptism by John, and goes on to the final visit to 


Jerusalem and the incidents of the Passion. 
is it that Luke tells us 2? 


But what precisely 
The following précis exhibits the march 


of events, according to Luke, up to the arrival in Jerusalem. 


xiii 31s xivars 
Xv. 2; xvi. 14. 


25 xiii. 10. 


incidents follow, several of which involve the presence of 
crowds,*3 Pharisees, and a synagogue,” all on the way to 
Jerusalem." Presently Jesus is “journeying through the 


26 xiii. 22. 

= 5 ae midst of Samaria and Galilee,”’ 2” and so arrives at Jericho, 
x o 

29 xix.28. from whence he goes up to Jerusalem.”9 


~ a 


1 LK. iii. 1, 21. Jesus, having been baptized by John (about a.p. 29)! and 
2 iv.1ff. subsequently ‘tempted’ in the desert,? returns to Galilee ® 
4 iv. 73 and teaches in the synagogues.* At ‘Nazara,’ his own home, 
5 v-16f. he is rejected,5 but has more success at Capernaum.® Start- 
iv. 31 ff. : 2 ° 
ing from Capernaum, he goes about preaching in “ the syna- 
7 iv. 43,44. gogues of Judaea” (i.e. Palestine generally, cf. Luke i. 5).? 
We next hear of the call of Simon Peter by the Lake of 
8 y.1ff. Gennesaret,® after which comes a series of anecdotes without 
%v.12ff. any definite indications of place or sequence of time,? but in 
10 vii.1. the story of the Centurion Jesus is again at Capernaum,® 
1 vii,11. and ‘ afterwards’ (or, “on the next day’) he is at Nain. 
‘ Afterwards’ Jesus with the Twelve and certain women are 
isch on journeying about,! andJesus speaks to the crowd in parables.!8 
‘""* One day he crosses over the Lake to the country of the 
14 viii. 26. | Gerasenes, opposite Galilee, but returns immediately. The 
15 ix,iff. Twelve soon afterwards are sent preaching in the villages, 
16 ix.10. and on their return Jesus goes away secretly to Bethsaida,!6 
where the crowds follow and the 5000 are fed. One day, 
17 ix.18. | when Jesus is alone praying—no place or time is indicated 1” 
—Peter comes with the disciples and declares him to be the 
Christ ; about eight days after, Peter and John and James 
18 ix. 28 ff. witness the Transfiguration “in the mountain.” 18 The de- 
19 ix.37. | moniac boy is healed “ on the next day.” 19 
20 ix. 51 ff. 
aera: Jesus now sets His face to go to Jerusalem, and is conse- 
eamlie t pom quently not received at a Samaritan village.2® The seventy- 
29 xi 1,13, two are sent out and return.24_ On the way Jesus is received 
54; xiv.25. by Martha and Mary at a certain village.22 A number of 
24 xi, 37, 533 
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It will be clear from this précis that had we not the far more 
detailed, if puzzling, notes of place and time given by Mark, we 
should be totally unable to make out the course of events in order 
from the meagre indications furnished by Luke. 

This is often forgotten, or not realised at all, by readers of the 
Third Gospel, for we mentally supply the missing links of time and 
place from Mark. Why do modern investigators of the Synoptic 
Problem tend to call Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14 the “‘ Peraean Section ” 2 
| The other side of Jordan is never indicated in Luke: the section 
i is only thought of as “ Peraean ” because it seems to correspond to 

a journey through Peraea: mentioned in Mark x. 1. 
But in the Acts Mark fails us. I venture to think we must 
| beware of expecting a higher standard of topographical and chrono- 
> logical exactitude in Acts than in the Third Gospel. 
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APPENDIX C 





COMMENTARY ON THE PREFACE OF LUKE 
By Henry J. CapBury 


In the study of the earliest Christian history no passage has had 
more emphasis laid upon it than the brief preface of Luke. It is 
the only place in the synoptic gospels where the consciousness of 
authorship is expressed, containing as it does the only reference 
outside the gospel of John! to the origin or purpose of the 
evangelic record. It has naturally been repeatedly treated in 
special monographs,” as well as in introductions and commentaries, 
and has been cited in connection with every problem of early 
Christian literature. This importance, together with the difficulties 
which its terse and ambiguous language raises, justifies a somewhat 
extended commentary, especially in connection with a work like 
Acts which is written by the same author and addressed to the 
same person. 

The following commentary is intended not to repeat all that 
has been well said before, nor to refute all that has been ill said, 
but to consider primarily the actual meaning of the words in the 
light of fresh inquiry into new lexical material, and into the grade 
of literary culture which the words seem to suggest. Particular stress 
is laid on parallels from Luke’s own usage as forming the best com- 


1 John xix. 35; xx. 30,31; xxi. 24, 25. 

2 See especially W. Grimm, in Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, xvi. 
(1871), pp. 33-78 with the list of earlier discussions given there; and add 
C. A. Heumann and Th. Hase, Bibliotheca Bremensis, Class iv. Fasc. 3 (1721), 
pp. 484-531; Belser, Theol. Quartalschrift, Tiibingen (1893); W. M. Ramsay, 
Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ? (1898), chapter i.; Fr. Blass, Philology of the 
Gospels (1898), chapter ii. and review of same by P. Corssen in Gétiingische 
Gelehrien Anzeigen (1899), pp. 313 ff.; A. Beck, Der Prolog des Lukas- 
Evangeliums (Progr. Amberg, 1900); A. T. Robertson, Luke the Historian 
in the Light of Research (1920), chapter iv. (= Biblical Review, v. (1920), pp. 
171-195) ; G. H. Whitaker, “The Philology of Luke’s Preface,” in the Hxpositor 
for October and November 1920 and March 1921; E. Meyer, Ursprung und 
Anfdnge des Christentums, i. (1921), pp. 5-11. 
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mentary, and the most suggestive solution of obscurities, but it has 
been thought essential often to present more than one alternative. 
The form of the preface should be considered in the light of 
contemporary Hellenistic literature.1 Its adoption at once suggests 
a certain flavour of conventionality on the part of the author as 
consciously presenting his book to the-public. The dedication to 
Theophilus ? means this, rather than that the book is intended for 
a limited circle. Even the specific purpose expressed in the preface 
—apparently that of defending Christianity from possible mis- 
understanding and odium on the part of the secular authorities ?— 
must not be applied too seriously to the work as a whole. The 
subjects discussed in prefaces were limited both naturally and by 
tradition,* and several of the conventional motifs appear in this 
brief one. Thus again we are reminded not to lay too great stress 
on the selection of ideas contained in it. Its very brevity is an 
admirable illustration of obedience to ancient maxims on preface 
writing. Its rhetorical balance and periodic construction, con- 
trasting so markedly with the Semitic or Biblical style that follows 
in Luke i. 5 ff., show that the preface is the work of an artist, 
rather than that the nativity stories are that of a translator.® 


1 On ancient prefaces see H. Lieberich, Studien zu den Prodmien in der 
griechischen und byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung (Munich, 1898, 1900); G. 
Engel, De antiquorum epicorum didacticorum historicorum prooemiis (Diss. 
Inaug., Marburg, 1910). 

2 On the dedicating of books in antiquity see Rud. Grifenhain, De more 
libros dedicandi apud scriptores Graecos et Romanos obvio (Marburg, 1892), 
and J. Ruppert, Quaestiones ad historiam dedicationis librorum pertinentes 
(Diss. Inaug., Leipzig, 1911). 

3 See my article in The Expositor, June 1921, “‘ The Purpose expressed 
in Luke’s Preface,” and the discussion in the same periodical between D. 
Plooij (December 1914, February 1917) and Maurice Jones (March 1915) 
also the argument made two centuries ago by C. A. Heumann (cited above, 
p. 489 note) to the effect that Luke’s work is an apologia. 

4 See Engel, op. cit. pp. 6, 7, 42. This limitation of subject matter is 
responsible for the close similarity between prefaces. It led in antiquity to 
frequent charges of plagiarism in prefaces and in modern times to theories 
of Luke’s literary dependence upon Josephus (Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, 
1894, pp. 50 ff.), or upon Greek medical writers (references in Moffatt, 
Introduction to the Literature of the N.T. p. 263; and Galen, De typis (Kuhn 
vii. 463) moA\AGy mraTuTépw . . . wempayyareupevwr, avdyKaov jynodunv avrés, 
De tremore (ibid. 584) ére.dy TvOayépas . . . otk dp0Gs . . . did TodTo ed0ké por. 

5 Lucian, De hist. conscrib. 23, cf. 55. Compare 2 Mace. ii. 32 évretdev odv 
apiauela rhs Simyjoews, Tois mpoecpnuévas rocotrov émigevéavres’ etyOes yap Td 
pev mpd THs ioroplas mreovdgew, Thy dé loroplay émiréuverr. 

6 I may content myself here with a reference to my remarks on this subject 
in the American Journal of Theology, xxiv. (1920), pp. 438 f., but as Norden 
says in a note to the passage there quoted, a study of the contrast in style 
between ancient works and their prefaces is greatly to be desired. 
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It is necessary once more to remind the reader that it was the 
custom in antiquity, on account of the purely physical conditions of 
writing, to divide works into volumes, to prefix to the first a preface 
for the whole, and to add secondary prefaces to the beginning of 
each later one. The impression made on the English reader by 
Acts i. 1, that the author is making a new start or at least preparing 
a kind of sequel to his gospel, would not occur to an early reader. 
The book of Acts is no afterthought. The word “ treatise ” implies 
a more complete work than does Adyos. The reference to the 
preceding book, and the renewed address to the patron, are typical 
of these secondary prefaces in Greek and Latin literature, and 


1 For examples of dvaxefadalwois see Norden, Agnostos Theos (1913), pp. 
311-13, and above pp. 133 ff. But too much stress must not be laid on the 
single passage there cited from Polybius, nor can it be assumed that rpoypag7) 
and mpoéxfeors were fixed terms for fixed literary devices. The passage in 
question is preserved only through the medium of an epitomator, and the 
statement made cannot be interpreted by observing the actual practice of 


_ Polybius, since his work has come down to us in very mutilated form, and 


possibly was repeatedly revised by the author himself (R. Laqueur, Polybius, 
Berlin, 1913). Beside the references given above, p. 134 note, see the discussion 
by Engel, op. cit. pp. 55-57. 

The mpoéxGeors, more accurately mpoéxbeots Tov mpdécwv (or THs tpayyarelas), 
mentioned elsewhere also by Polybius, was a synopsis or argumentum giving 
the principal subjects to be discussed. He used it at the beginning of his main 
narrative (iii. 1. 7) and also at the beginning of each Olympiad. In the 
passage cited (cf. also xiv. prooem.) he explains this custom (cf. the advice 
of Lucian, De hist. conscrib. 53 evuabh Gé Kai cadH Ta torepov moujoe, Tas 
aitias mpoexTiOéuevos Kat meptopifwv Ta Kepddava Tov yeyeyvnuévwv), and com- 
pares it with the rpoypag¢y which other writers and Polybius himself (in 
Books I.-VI.) used at the beginning of each volume instead of (in addition to ?) 
the mpoéxfeots. What was the rpoypagj? Is it possible that it is the 
ordinary preface which was used by Hellenistic historians like Ephorus 
(Diodorus Sic. xvi. 76) at the beginning of each volume, and sometimes by 
Polybius himself? It dealt with the same subject matter as a mpoéxdeors, but 
also with the purposes, methods, and value of history, the vices of other historians, 
and other general subjects. It was therefore often remote from the actual 
content of the work or individual volume to which it was attached, and in 
time, under the influence of rhetoric, became an interruptive, excursive, and 
ridiculous appendage to the narrative. 

For the student of Acts the important thing is not the meaning of these 
words nor the difference between them. Strictly speaking, the present text of 
Acts has neither wpoypagy nor mpoéxdeots, whether these terms mean a detached 
label, a table of contents, or a preface. But aside from these types of prefatory 
composition it was also a custom among ancient writers, as we know by 
numerous examples, to make the transition to a succeeding volume by 
summarizing in a few words the contents of the preceding one. It is this 
convention—whether it had a technical name or not makes little difference— 
which is followed by the author in beginning the Book of Acts. 
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are intended to recall the original preface to the reader. Luke i. 1-4 
therefore is not merely of indirect value to the student of Acts as 
an introduction to another work written by the same author and 
addressed to the same patron. It is the real preface to Acts as 
well as to the Gospel, written by the author when he contemplated 
not merely one but both volumes.! Possibly it was written when 
the second volume was completed, and therefore applies more 
especially to that which had more recently been in his thought.” 
It is as necessary to apply the phraseology of the preface to Acts 
as to the Gospel; and to recognise that references to previous 
writers, to ‘‘ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” to the 
author’s own intimate knowledge of the subjects treated, are 
equally applicable to both books, as are also such phrases as 
Tept sips terAnpopopypévwr ev npiv tpayparov and rept dv Katrnx7iOns 
Aoyov. 


exevonrep| This form, found here only in the Greek Bible, is 
not uncommon in Attic prose or in the literary writings of the 
Hellenistic age, e.g. Philo. It occurs also in the papyri of iii./A.D. 
Usually, however, like some other relatives in -zep, it occurs when it 
does not precede the main clause. Perhaps Luke adopts it here to 
give a formal and literary flavour to his preface without observing the 
delicate nuance which makes it appropriate for post-positive clauses. 

moX\Aoi] This word is apparently frequent in rhetorical prefaces, 
as Schwartz, “‘ Zur Chronologie des Paulus ”’ in Nachrichten von der 
kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, philol.-histor. 
Klasse (1907), p. 294, has suggested. Each of the addresses made 
before Felix in Acts xxiv. begins with it: Tertullus roAAjs «ipyvns 
tTvyxdvovres 51a cov, Paul ék rodAAGv érav dvTa oe KpiTIV TH EOvet 
TovTw eruotapevos. The first sentence in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which vies with Luke’s preface for the honour of being the most 
carefully constructed period in the New Testament, begins with the 
alliteration : roAvpepOs Kat wodvtpérws mada 6 Oeds AaAjoas Tots 
Tdtpacw év toils mpodijrais xtA. The Greek prose prologue of the 


1 For the possibility that a third volume was intended see the commentary 
on Acts i. 1 and xxviii. 31. 

2 Cf. Hxpositor, June 1921, p. 439 and note 14. 

3 That the preface applies to Luke only and not to Acts was argued by 
Grimm, loc. cit. pp. 54-58, as by others before him whom he mentions. But 
the other position is well presented by Zahn, Introduction, § 60 note 10, and is 
naturally accepted by non-theological scholars like Norden and Eduard Meyer 
(Die Evangelien, 1921, pp. 10 f.). 

4 For example, in the Prooemium of Josephus, Bellum 6 dpyaodoyetv pméev 
5) Ta “Tovdaiwy . . . viv re &katpov @GHOnv elvar kal &dAdAws mepiTrév, ErerdhjmeEp 
kal "lovdalwy moddol mpd éuod ra tev mpoydvwv cuverdéavTo mer’ axprBelas. 
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translator of the poetic Wisdom of ben Sira? begins roAdév Kat 


peydrwov jpiv dua tod vopou Kat tov mpopytav kal tov ddAwy Tov 
Kat avrovs 7kKoAOVEnKdTwY Sedopevwv. So also the editorial epilogue 
of John’s Gospel (xx. 30, 31; cf. the colophon in xxi. 25) begins 
ToAAa pev ov Kat GAXrAa onpeia eroinoev 6 “Inoois. 

Classical students will recall the opening sentence of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: rodAdkis Catyaca riot rote Adyors xtA. The illus- 
trations given by Schwartz from medical works and from Cicero 
can be supplemented by many of the opening sentences in the Attic 
orators. In Dionysius of Halicarnassus see the opening of his De 
oratoribus antiquis: roAXdiv yxdpw iv cidévar TO Kal pas xpovy 
Sixavov, & Kpdricte Appate (roAdjv xdpw again opens a speech 
in Ant. Rom. vi. 48) and of his Epist. I.ad Ammaeum roAdGv per 
Gdiwv &evov te kal rapaddgwv dxovopatwv. In Josephus the long 
speech of Jeshua, the high priest, in B.J. iv. 4. 3 begins: rodAdy 
Kal mouxihoy thy woAWw KarexxnKdtwov OopiBwv KrA. Cf. Ant. xv. 
5.3; xix. 1.12; xix. 2.2. The decree in Lucian’s Menippus 20 
begins: érewdi toAAG Kal rapdévoya. From the published papyri 
one does not gather that this literary form was also a legal one. 
Possibly the mutilated letter of a sightseer in P Lond. 854 (i./a.p.) 
offered a parallel, but in any case it is more literary than legal. 

In view of the formal nature of the preface as a whole and of 
this usage in particular one must not press the zoAAoé here to mean 
very many predecessors in gospel authorship. ‘There are strong 
reasons for discounting the force of zoAvs in the two instances of 
its initial use in Acts xxiv. cited above. 

érexetpnoav] This is a good classical word, though it occurs in the 
Greek Bible chiefly in Luke and in 2 Maccabees, which so often show 
affinities in vocabulary and style (see above, pp. 73 ff., and Cadbury, 
Style and Literary Method of Luke, pp. 6 ff.). In the other instances 
it is applied to hostile (Acts ix. 29) or presumptuous (Acts xix. 13) 
undertakings. For this reason many early interpreters of this 
preface understood this passage as a reference to imperfect or 
heretical gospels. But ércxepéw often has a much more neutral 
meaning, and by itself it cannot prove that Luke is making odious 
comparisons, though such comparisons are not unusual in the 
prefaces of ancient historians. If the earlier accounts were unsatis- 
factory to Luke, the best proof of that fact is his desire to write 
another account and the claims he makes for his own composition. 
The other writers are mentioned as precedents rather than as failures. 


1 On this prologue see J. H. A. Hart, Hcclesiasticus in Greek (1909), pp. 
231-271. He says (p. 235), ‘‘ The sonorous Genitive Absolute woAdGv . . . 
dedouévwv, with its pendant, is a proper opening for such a composition,” and 
compares the Preface of Luke. He thinks this preface influenced the Exordium 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 238), as well as Philo and ** Aristeas.”” 
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As Loisy (Evan. Synop. p. 271) says, Luke justifies his undertaking 
by the example of those who had preceded and had no more reason 
to try than himself. In the xdpoi he associates himself with the 
woAAoi rather than dissociates himself: “since many have tried 

. it seemed good to me also.” 

It is true that Josephus uses ériyespew of the presumptuous 
efforts of his rivals to write Jewish history (Vita 9 Oappiv éreyxeipnoev 
Kab TV iotopiay TOV mpary pair wv tobtwv avaypapev, 65 “lodoros 
yoov ovyypapen TOS ep TovTwv emiyerpjoas mpages, ch. BJ. i. 
prooem. 3 icropias aitas érvypadew toApacw), but he also uses it 
without any criticism of the early Greek historians (Contra Apion. 
i. 2 06 pévroe Tas toropias eriyeipjoavres ovyypapew Tap advrois), and 
Polybius uses it of himself (iii. 1. 4; ii. 37. 4) and of the ideal 
historians (xii. 28. 3 drav of mpayparixol tov dvdpdv ypadew ere 
Xelpjyowor Tas toropias). 

The use of éreyxeipnoav dvardgacOa: for the simple dverd£avro 
may be due merely to the desire for rhetorical fulness, as Casaubon 
suggested, but it is very likely due to the modest periphrases with 
reipdoopat with which ancient writers were wont in their prefaces 
to refer to their own work, e.g. Xenophon, Cyropaedia, prooem. sub fin. 
ooa ovv Kat éervoopeba, Kat no Onc bas Soxovpev Tept avTov, TAUTA 
repardpeOa SinyjoarGor, Archimedes, Arenarius, prooem. meupd- 
copat row Serxview 8 darodeErdv yewpetpixGv, ais tapaxoAovOjoets 
KtA., 2 Mace. ii. 19-23 ra 8& Kata tov ‘loddav rdv MuxxaBaiov .. . 
trd ‘Idowvos tod Kupnvaiov dednAwpeva dia réevte BuBAiwv, reipacd- 
peOa Si Evds cuvTdéypatos erurepeiv. 

dvaratac6a1] This word has received a considerable amount of 
discussion, in which it is often forgotten that it is applied to Luke’s 
predecessors rather than to Luke himself. Its meaning is therefore 
not of great importance for an understanding of his own com- 
position. This is fortunate, since the word is not very common, 
and is used in very different senses. It is neither a fixed term, as 
Wendland, Die urchristliche Lnteraturformen, 2nd edit. p. 325, 
declares, nor can it be clearly distinguished from owta£acOa: as 
meaning “‘ restore from memory ” on the basis of the two passages, 
Plutarch, De sollertia animalium 968 c D and Irenaeus ii. 21. 2. It 
is read by some MSS. in Kccles. ii. 20 éréorpea eyo rod avard£ac bar 
™ Kapdig. pov (vv. I. drotdéac0at, tiv Kapdiav), where the Hebrew 
wx» is said to mean “‘ to cause to despair’’*). The word also occurs 


1 Asa similar expletive, though more Semitic than Greek, may be explained 
the phrase in the secondary preface, Acts i, 1 #pEaro "Inoots rosety re kal diddoKxew. 

2 The commentaries and dictionaries seem to have generally overlooked 
the compound in Ps. exxxvi. (¢xxxvii.) 6 édv wh tpoavardiwua rhv lepovoadiyu 
év dpxf THs evppootvys mov, where the parallel with éay uj cov wvno0 could be 
pressed as confirming the interpretation “‘ from memory.” 
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in Aristeas 144 of the establishment of laws by Moses (the form 
dvatéraxrat may be either passive or middle, cf. diaréraxras in 147), 
in the active in Marcus Aurelius iii. 5. 2 dvateraydros éavrdév, and 
in the passive in Cassius Dio Ixxviii. 18. 5 (dverdéyn =“ were 
rehearsed ’”—Foster ; other translators and editors appear to adopt 
Reiske’s conjecture of dverpdry). “The lexica interpret this form 
as evtperioac Oa. (Hesychius, Suidas) and later add cuvrdgéa, dva- 
ypdvarGa. (Zonaras), but they are evidently thinking principally 
of this passage. 

Probably the emphasis in the word is on the verb rather than 
on the preposition. Possibly Luke has chosen it as a somewhat 
scarce (choice) substitute for the usual ocvvrdéacOa. of written 
composition. But it is very doubtful whether, as Corssen suggests, 
the thought of literary arrangement (rdééis, the rhetorical terminus 
technicus) is uppermost.* 

Sujynow] This word, like érewdijrep and dvardgac@a, occurs here 
only in the New Testament, but unlike them it occurs several 
times in the Old Testament, including an occurrence in the preface 
of 2 Maccabees. It is not an unusual word. The verb dunycopor 
occurs in Luke and Acts as well as in Mark and Hebrews.” There 
is no reason to distinguish dujyyous as the name for a writing from 
what Luke might have called his own work, e.g. Adyos (Acts i. 1). 
It is rather for the sake of variety than to express a difference that 
Luke does not repeat of himself in verses 3 and 4 the exact words 
applied to others in verses 1 and 2. xadeéjs ypdiyar may mean no 
more and no less than dvaréfacbar Siyynow. 

rexAnpopopnpevwv] This word occurs in various early Christian 
writings but rarely if ever in pre-Christian Greek literature. See 
the instances listed in Lietzmann, Handbuch zum N.T. on Rom. iv. 
21 and add Test. XII. Patr., Gad, 2.4; Vettius Valens (edit. Kroll) 
43.18; 226.20. In the papyri, however, it is used frequently in the 
sense of paying off debts, settling legal matters, etc. (Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten, Eng. trans. pp. 82 f.). The use in the papyri and 
the probable course of the semasiological history of the word are 
fully discussed by Lagrange, Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et d’archéo- 
logie chrétiennes, ii. (1912), pp. 96-100. 

The verb and its noun zAnpodopia are used by Paul and other 
early Christian writers in the sense of “ conviction.” This meaning 
is still accepted by some scholars here, but there is a real difficulty 


1 See Lucian, De hist. conscrib. 48, quoted above, p. 12. Cf. F. H. Colson, 
“‘ rdéec in Papias: the Gospels and the Rhetorical Schools,” Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, xiv. (1912), pp. 62-69. 

2 Hebrews xi. 32, but in ii. 12 dinyjoopa of the LX X. becomes drrayyedO 5 
see the same interchange in Mark and Luke, in Cadbury, Style and Literary 
Method of Luke, p. 184. 
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in applying to things the passive of a verb meaning “ convince,” in 
the sense of things of which one is convinced. The simpler meaning 
of the word is “complete.” This is well attested and is preferable 
here. It is supported by the early versions, whose spontarieous 
testimony, based upon a knowledge of the every-day use of Greek, 
is, as Lagrange correctly argues, more trustworthy in an instance 
like this than the learned tradition of patristic curtositas 
descending from Origen. 

Perhaps for a second time in this preface Luke has chosen a 
longer and more sonorous word when a simple tAnpéw would have 
served his purpose as it has done elsewhere, e.g. Acts xix. 21 ds 8 
érAnpwdOn radra, xii. 25 rAnpdcavres tiv Svaxoviay (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5 
rhv Svaxoviay cov tAnpopdpnoov =Col. iv. 17 BAere tHv SiaKoviav jv 
rapéraBes ev kupiy iva adtiv mAnpois and the combination in Col. 
iv. 12 réAevou Kat werAnpodpopnpévor). 

The suggestion that the fulfilment of Scripture is what Luke 
means need hardly be taken seriously, though of course zAnpédw is 
so used. Nor does the agricultural force of -dopém remain as in 
some other compounds used by Luke: reAeodopéew (Luke viii. 14, 
cf. Mark iv. 19 dxapzos), kapropopéw (Luke viii. 15=Mark iv. 20), 
edhopéw (Luke xii. 16), xaproddpos (Acts xiv. 17). We may rather 
compare the colourless 7d yeyovds, Ta yevopeva (e.g. Luke u. 15; 
xxiv. 18). 

Tpaypdrwv] mpaypya occurs again in Acts v. 4 of the purposed 
crime of Ananias, and it is not an uncommon word. As used here 
in the plural it has a somewhat more literary flavour (it occurs in 
the Greek Bible elsewhere, chiefly in 2 Maccabees and Hebrews) 
than the Semitic fjyara, which usually takes its place in the LXX. 
and Luke, eg. Luke i. 37; uu. 15, 51; Acts v. 32 nets ecpev 
pdprupes TOV pyydrov tovrwv. But we are particularly interested 
to know the scope of the matters on which the predecessors of 
Luke had written, especially whether they covered the matter now 
treated in Acts. Certainly neither of the two antecedent phrases 
can be understood under any interpretation as excluding it. In- 
deed év sjuiv suits better the more recent events of Acts than the 
events of the Gospel now at least a generation old. Similarly it is 
possible to see a fitness in the application to the contents of Acts 
of the word zerAnpodopynpévwv on the part of a writer who speaks 
of the Gospel as an “account of all that Jesus began (7p£aro) to 
do and to teach ” (Acts i. 1). 

xa0ds] Here is at least one word that the strictest Atticism 
condemns. But Luke, even in his best sentence, was not sensitive 
to this objection,t nor did many of his contemporaries share it. 
Codex Bezae and Eusebius (H.E. iii. 4.6; Demon. Evang. p. 120) 


1 See, on Luke’s uses of this word, Cadbury, ibid. p. 142. 
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correct it here to xa0d, another post-classical word,! which the 
Atticists recommend in its place (Phrynichus, edit. Rutherford, 
p- 495). 

wapésooav] The literary flavour of this form is unmistakable, 
for while in Attic Greek the aorist in « for didwpr, inus and riOnpu 
is used in the singular only, in the New Testament it supplies the 
plural also, with this single exception.? Contrast Luke’s own 
-doKxate, -€Owxav in Luke xxiv. 20, 42; Acts i. 26; ii 13; xv. 30. 

The word has sometimes been said to exclude written trans- 
mission, and thereby to indicate either that Luke did not use written 
sources or that the written records which preceded Luke’s or which 
he used as sources were not written by apostles. But beside the 
doubt one feels about dividing rigidly the roAAoé from the airérrar 
kat tanpérar (see next note), there is the fact that rapadiduu 
sometimes means written transmission. See Acts vi. 14 ra 0 a 
mapeowxev ypiv Mwvojs (cf. Aristeas 148); Justin, Apol. i. 66 oi 
dréaroAo év Tols yevopevos br adtdv drouvnpovedpacww, & Kadeirat 
evayyéAta, ovTws mapédwxav. See HKusebius, H.H. (edit. Schwartz, 
Index s.v.). The word, therefore, provides no objection to attributing 
an important written source of the first volume to John Mark (called 
in Acts xiii. 5 irnpérnv) and an important written source of the 
second volume to an avrémrns. 

jpiv] There seems at first sight little doubt that the writer 
distinguishes his own group from the aitémtTas Kal vrnpera, and 
that both he and the earlier writers are definitely excluded from 
the category of eye-witnesses. This is generally conceded for his 
gospel, and on the authority of Papias it is also conceded for Mark 
as one of the zoAdAoi, but not for Acts, where the we-passages 
are understood to point to avroyia on the part either of the author 
of Acts or of one of the sources which he used. Without doubt this 
is one of the reasons why it is customary to limit the preface to the 
Gospel and to agree with the Fathers *® that the first volume was 
written by hearsay, the second from airoyia. But there are three 
objections to this conventional arrangement: (1) Mark, even if not 
an eye-witness, was declared by this very writer to be a trypérns 
(Acts xiii. 5) Adyov (note KarijyyeAdov Tov Adyov Acts, loc. cit. and 
xv. 36). (2) If we accept the probable meaning of rerAnpopopnpéevov, 
‘piv at its earlier occurrence cannot possibly exclude eye-witnesses 


1 The isolated instances of each of these words in classical writers are 
probably due to defective MS. tradition. 

2 W alone reads wapédore at Mk. vii. 13; see Moulton, Grammar of N.T. 
Greek, ii. p. 209, note 3. 

3 See above, p. 258 n. 2. The Canon of Muratori says of the Gospel: 
“ex opinione conscripsit, dominum tamen nec ipse vidit”’; of Acts: “ con- 
prendit quia sub praesentia eius singula gerebantur.” 
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and so we cannot insist on such an exclusion here. (3) rapyKxodovOn- 
KéTt May mean precisely that the writer was a witness or actor 
in the scenes described (see below, s.v.). 

dx dpxjs] Compare the qualifications of the “ witness of the 
resurrection ’’—for it was as such rather than as a member of the 
twelve that Matthias was chosen—described in Acts i. 21 f. raév 
cvveA Oovtwv npiv dvSpav év mavrt xpory o clon Oev kal ef ADev 
ep mpas 6 xtpios “Inoods, dp&dpevos ard tod Barticpatos Iwdvov 
ews THS Hpepas Hs aveAnpOn ad ypov, and the similar description 1 in 
Acts x. 36 ff., especially 37 dpEdpevos dd THs TadtAaias peta 7d 
Pdarirpa 6 o Seipilien ‘Iwdvys, 39 spets paprupes, 4] paproow Jeti 
jpiv. Commentators usually cite also Mark i. 1 dpxj and Luke 
ill. 23 dpxdpevos as confirming the identification of the dpy% here 
with the baptism of John, but it is doubtful whether Luke read 
the first or so understood the second. Note, however, that in Luke 
iii. 1, 2 the era of John is emphasised by an elaborate synchronism. 

With the phrase here should be compared the term for Mnason 
in Acts xxi. 16 4 dpxatos pabynrns. See further on dvwHev below, p. 502. 

avTorrat Kat birnpeTat | Many questions may be raised con- 
cerning the grammatical arrangement of these words which cannot 
be answered, since they imply a clear-cut distinction which the 
author did not express and may not have felt. For example, we 
may ask, Are these two classes of persons or one? And do ar 
apxjs, yevopevor and tov Adyov go with both nouns or only with 
the nearest noun respectively ? The nearest parallel to the pair 
of nouns is Acts xxvi. 16 rpoyewpicacOai oe trnpeTny Kal paprupa Gv 
Te cides poe Gv Te OPOHoopal cor. This suggests that in our passage 
one group of persons filling two functions is in the writer’s mind, 
but that the dependent genitives go more naturally with the nearest 
nouns, 2.€. with pdprvpa in Acts and with imnpéro: in Luke (hence 
the inversion of order), and only by a kind of zeugma can be applied 
to the other nouns. The fact that yiveo@a: is almost invariably used 
in Greek writers with airérrns favours assigning the participle to 
both nouns rather than merely to the nearest. dx’ dpyjs perhaps 
should be connected with the participle rather than with the nouns, 
since in the parallel in Acts xxvi.4 (see below, p.503) it isemphatically 
connected with yevoyévny by being placed between it and the 
repeated article. The whole would then read, as in the English 
versions, “they who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word.” 

The close association of atrérras and trnpéeras is further justified 
when we appreciate that Luke is following a convention of historians 
in urging the intimate connection of himself and his associates with 
the facts themselves. The ancient historians like to begin their story 
ike Vergil’s Aeneas with the claim: “ipse vidiet . . . pars magna 
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fui.” Two illustrations will suffice: Polybius iii. 4.13 73 8 péyurrov, 
dia TO TOv wAeioTov py povov airémtns GAN Sv piv ovvepyds, Sv 
5€ kal xeupioris yeyovévat, Josephus, Contra Apion. i. 10 Se? rdv &AXous 
mapdsorw mrpdgewv adnOwov imurxvotpevov aditdv érictacbat tadras 
mpotepov akpiBGs 7) mwapynkoAovOnKdta Tois yeyovdow 7) mapa Tov 
ciddtwv ruvOavdpevov . . . Tov b€ roAguov Ty icropiav éypala woA- 
AOv pev adbrovpyds mpdkewv, trelotwv 8 adrdmrns yevdpyevos. The 
opening verses of the first Epistle of John are perhaps a free treat- 
ment of the same motif. The Canon of Muratori applies them to the 
origin of the Fourth Gospel: “sic enim non solum visorem sed 
auditorem se et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordinem 
profitetur.”’ In later Christian writers the problem of avroyia con- 
tinues to be important. The lost Aoyiwy kvpiaxdv éEnyjoes of 
Papias, perhaps the next oldest Christian work after Luke to contain 
both preface and dedication, dealt, according to Eusebius, H.E. 
ili. 39, with this subject in its preface ; airds ye piv 6 Ilarias xara. 
T Tpooimwov TOV avTov Adywv akpoaTHv pev Kal adrdorTynv ovdapas 
eavTov yevérOar TOV tepOv drorTéAwy eudaiver. 

The use of airérrns here in place of pdaprvs, the word used in Acts 
xxXvi. 16 as well as in the cases cited under dw dpyjjs above (p. 498, see 
also Luke xxiv. 48; Actsi.8; u. 32; 11.15; v.32; xili.31; xxii. 
15) is due in part to the difference of meaning (the words are combined 
in Josephus, B.J. vi. 2. 5). jsdprvs emphasises the evidence to be 
borne, airémrns the actual presence of the person testifying. But 
there was evidently among Greek historians a habitual emphasis 
upon aito~ia which led to frequent reference to it in any formal 
preface + as well as throughout historical works. Historians often 
claimed it for themselves. For examples see Peter, Wahrheit und 
Kunst, pp. 89 (Herodotus), 156 (Ephorus), 227 (Timaeus), 249 
(Polybius). 

Conversely the rivals of the historian are accused of dopacia, 
as Timaeus is accused by Polybius (xu. 25g, 3; 27). But the claim 
of eyewitness-ship became a commonplace of rhetoric (Peter, op. 
cit. pp. 226f.) and even in the case of Polybius is evidently 
exaggerated (ibid. p. 260; did he really cross the Alps ?). With 
Diodorus, Josephus, Aelian, and Philostratus the claim is still more 
suspicious (2bid. p. 426). Lucian, De hist. conserib. 29, represents 


1 Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 316, says: “Das ... Motiv autoptischer 
und referierender Berichterstattung hat nachweislich zum festen Inventare von 
Proémien gehért. Der réros war seit Thukydides (i. 22. 2) so beliebt, dass 
Lukian ihn in seinen ‘wahrhaftigen Erzihlungen’ sogar parodieren konnte, 
(i. 4) ypddw rolvuy mept Gy mre eldov phre érabov unre wap Gddwy érvOdunr.” 
For similar claims see Vettius Valens, vi. 9 (edit. Kroll, p. 260) éya dé od Ndyy 
KANG xpynodpuevos oda 6€ Kauov kal madcw advromrys yeviuevos TOY mpayudrwr 
Soxiudoas ouvéypaia, 
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the extreme romancer as making the same conventional claim: 
ypidw toivuy & «idov, odx & HKovoa. See further the strictures 
on stay-at-home historians mentioned above, pp. 9 f. 

This conventional emphasis upon airoyia and the use of aidrérra 
in the preface must partly explain the use of “‘ we ” in Acts, but it 
does not determine whether that awkward phenomenon is to be 
explained as retained from a source or as inserted to mark the 
personal presence of the writer himself. 

yevépevor] With the names of officials this aorist participle 
signifies in the papyri positions no longer held, e.g. érurtpdrnyos 
yevopevos =ex-epistrategus. Similarly Harnack, Chronologie der 
alichristlichen Lntieratur, i. 248 note, argued from this word that the 
avTémTat Kat vrnperar must already have died when Luke wrote. 
In this case we should translate it “who had been.”’ But the tense 
cannot be pressed, especially in view of the unofficial nature of the 
term trnpéerns and the regular use of yevopevos with airérrns.t 
The events witnessed are indeed past but not necessarily the 
testimony. With his change to a date for Luke and Acts prior to 
70 a.D. Harnack himself would doubtless withdraw this argument.? 

tov Adyov] A general term applicable to the story of Christian 
origins. If connected especially with inpéra: (see above), it can 
be taken in the more active sense of the preaching of Christianity. 
See the passages in Acts quoted above, p. 496, and for Adyos without a 
dependent genitive as here see Acts vili. 4; xi. 19; xiv. 25; xvi. 6; 
xvill. 5. With the phrase @ banperau TOU Ayov note especially Acts 
vi. 4 ™) Stakovia. TOU Aoyov, xiv. 12 o Ty obpevos tov Xdyouv and 
Gal. vi. 6 6 Karnxotpevos Tov Adyov Tw KaTnxodvTt. It was natural 
that under the influence of the Logos doctrine and of the prologue 
of John both rod Adyov here and tod Adyov rhs Cwhs in 1 John i. 1 
should have been taken by early Christian interpreters personally of 
Jesus, the Word of God, cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1 ianpéras ypurrod. So even 
Corssen, loc. cit. | 

éSofe] This form occurs in Acts xv. 22, 25, 28, [34] but not 
impersonally elsewhere in Luke or Acts. In xv. 25 it is preceded by 
ereioy (compare ézeidyrep here). As noted above, p. 492, it is 
possible that Luke, like some other writers, composed his preface 
after his work was finished, but the aorist would be equally 
appropriate before the work was written as a reference merely to 


1 See above, p. 499, for some examples. A similar problem is raised by 
the participle in Papias in Eus. iii, 39. 15 Mapxos pév épunvevrhs Iérpov 
yevouevos, doa euvnudvervoey, axpiBas éypayev. Probably Papias means to say 
that Mark wrote after his connection was severed (by Peter’s death 2). 

* He does not seem to mention it in his Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels, though he touches on the associated argument for a late date from the 
toddol of the prologue in a note, p. 125. 
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the decision to write. A reference to such a decision, with the 
reason, is a natural commonplace of prefaces. 

mapnkoAovOnkét] This word occurs here only in Luke’s writings ; 
in the LXX. it occurs only in 2 Maccabees. But it is not an unusual 
word ; cf. [Mk. xvi. 17]; 1 Tim. iv. 6; 2 Tim. iii. 10. Literally it 
means simply “ follow,” a sense which some early Christian fathers 
assigned it here (see below, s.v. raow), but the figurative meaning 
evidently prevailed, and is to be preferred. This still leaves several 
shades of meaning among which to choose. 

(1) The word is used of following what is read or said, e.g. in 
prefaces (of the reader, not the author) ; see prefaces of Archimedes 
(quoted p. 494); of Artemidorus (cited in Wettstein ad loc.) ; of 
Theophrastus, Characteres, Prooem. oov dé rapaxodovOjaas Kat eidjoas, 
and [Demos.] Ilept rod “A-yviov kAxjpov, ad iit. (pp. 1050 f.) éred2) . . . 
dvdykn tows eotlv ta mpaxGevta e€ apyis Sinyjoarba. wpels te 
yép, & avipes Suxaoral, pgov mapakoAovOyoete . . . aKxpodcarbat 
tov Aeyopévwv Kal rapaxoAovbeiv rpooéxovtas Tov vodv. Tetpdropar 
8 «dye xrA. Cf. Vettius Valens vii. 5 (ed. Kroll, p. 276. 23). 
So Josephus (Contra Apion. i. 23) writes of pagan authors of Jewish 
history whose errors must be excused, ov yap eviv avrois pera 
réons axpiBelas Tots Hperepors ypappacr rapakorovbetv (=dru pH Tais 
iepats sjuav BiBAous évervxov a few lines above). If this interpreta- 
tion is adopted here, Luke is claiming to have read the dupyijoes 
which the preceding writers had composed.t saovw, neuter, in place 
of réoas, feminine, is not an insuperable objection (cf. Mk. xii. 28 
évro\}) mpaérn wdvrwv), since the antecedent is the distributive 
singular Sujynors and since the masculine or neuter adjective can 
be referred to the authors or contents respectively of the duyyjoes. 

(2) Of keeping in touch with things done, with a course of events. 
This broad meaning is probably to be accepted here as in the familiar 
parallel, Demosthenes, De corona 53 rapyxoAovOykora. Tots TT pary Lao Lv 
é€ dpyjs, and other passages cited in Wettstein where the verb often 
occurs in the perfect participle and is accompanied by <£ dpyijjs, 
mpdypacw or arco. It may include reliance upon written informa- 
tion, as is well shown by cases where a letter is said to be written 
in order that the recipient may keep in touch with events, ¢.g. PSL. 
411.3 ff. (iii./B.c.) dws ofv rapaxoAovOGv Kal ob rpos Tatra. eLayayys 
to’s Adyous yéypada, P Lond. 23. 54 ff. (158-7 B.C.) THs .. - 
érurtodns 1(d) avtiypapdov troreTaxXapev Ors rapakoAAovdns. P 
Par. 46. 19 f. (153 B.c.) rapaxoAovOjoavra oe TH aAn Gein. 


1 This interpretation is slightly confirmed by the frequency with which a 
duirynots is described by Hellenistic historians as edrapaxohovOyrTos (Joseph. 
B.J. vii. 3. 2; Polyb. iv. 28. 6; v. 31. 4) and dvorapaxododiyTos (Joseph. 
Ant. xi. 3. 10). See the occurrences of both adjectives listed by Roberts, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; the Three Literary Letters, Glossary, p. 189. 
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(3) But more intimate contact with events is not excluded by 
the word, and in the following passages it seems almost to require 
the meaning of actual presence or participation in the events (cf. 
Raphel, Annotationes in sacram scripturam, ad loc.): Josephus, 
Contra Apion. i. 10 cited above (p. 499), where zapyKxoAovOnKdra Tots 
yeyovoow seems to be contrasted with rapa trav ciddtwv ruvOavopevov 
and to refer directly to Josephus’ own presence and participation 
at the events recorded by him in his Jewish War ; Lucian, Symposium 
1, referring to one who had brought a report about a quarrel, ov 
pany e& dpxijs ¥¢ ovo avrds Gr ov mapeyevero, ava ope perovons 
oxed0v non Tis paxns ereoTn oAtyov Tpod TOV Tpavpar ov. WOTE Gonpdie 
eb TL capes eimeiv edvvaTO 41) mTapaxooviras € éxeivois a Sv apka- 
pévn és TO aiva ereActtnoev avtois 7 piAoverxia. Jam inclined to 
add as examples of this use of the eh Philo, De decalogo 18 (196 M.), 
where he says how foolish it would be to ask a man to bear false 
witness, saying to him 6 otros, & pijr ides pair iKovoeas, as iddy, 
ws aKkovoas, ws TapnKoAovOnKkas araciv, adikdpevds poe paptipyaor, 
and Josephus, Vita 65, where he again ridicules Justus’ claim of 
accuracy compared with the knowledge of a participant like himself, 
pate To mpax Bera Kata THY LadtAatav eT UTTAPEVOS, 7S yap ev 
Byputw TOTE Tapa Paorhei, pie doa eradov ‘Popaior emt Tis 
‘lwrardtwv roAvopkias 7) pacav ipas tapakoAovOjcas, pO doa Kat 
€“auTov empaga ToAvoupKovpevos duvn Gels aver Gat (cf. a few lines 
below otre yap to moAgum TapeTUXEs). We must therefore leave 
the possibility open that the author is claiming for himself actual 
presence and participation in the events described, and that this 
participle is a paraphrase of airérras kal tarnperar yevopevou 

There appears to be no warrant for assigning to the word the 
sense of deliberate investigation, although Luke’s apologists love 
thus to modernise it. The writer’s information had (notice the 
perfect tense) come to him as the events took place; it was not 
the result of special reading and study. His acquaintance with the 
subject, whatever its degree of intimacy, was something already in 
his possession. The perfect tense is often thus used of this verb 
and this is its meaning. See eg. Reiske, Lexicon to Demosthenes, 
s.v. The knowledge implied exists in advance,—note zpdrepov in 
the passage quoted from Josephus Contra Apion. and spoywi- 
oxovres in the parallel to avwOev in Acts xxvi. 4 (quoted in the next 
note). 

dvwOev] Apparently practically synonymous with dr dpyjs. 
These synonyms recur in Luke’s writings only at Acts xxvi. 4, 5, 
where they are used in successive and parallel clauses + much as they 


1 This recurrence of old combinations in new situations is characteristic of 
this writer. Note how three other words of the preface recur in Acts xviii. 
23-25 xabeéRs, Karnxnuévos and axpiBds. 
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are employed here: rv piv odv Biwolv pov éx vedrytos THY am 
dpyts yevopevny év TO Over pov ev te “leporodvpous ioacu mdvtes 
*lovdaior, tpoywaaKovrés pe dvwGev, xtr.1 This parallelism between 
dvobev and dx apxjs confirms the suggestion (3) of the last note that 
the expressions which they respectively modify are not far from 
synonymous. On the other hand, if dx dps points back to John’s 
ministry, dvwOev is not to be differentiated from it so as to suggest 
the earlier events recorded in Luke i. and ii. 

racw] If neuter, this adjective refers to rpaypdrwv, or more 
likely is used without antecedent but in much the same sense.. It 
also suggests the object for ypéya. It is used very freely by Luke 
(see my Style and Literary Method of Luke, p. 115) and cannot be 
pressed here as indicating superior fulness of contents. Compare 
again Acts i. 1 rept ravtwv. : 

With less probability this form may be taken as masculine, 
referring either to the many writers or to the eye-witnesses. A 
decision on the gender depends in part on the meaning given zap- 
nxodovOnxért. When the latter is translated “read ” or “study,” its 
object may be the earlier writers. This agrees well with the prevail- 
ing solution of the synoptic problem by means of written sources. 
But, as has been already noted, many early Christian writers 
understood the verb of literal accompaniment and thus referred 
aaow to adrérrat kal trnpéra. Perhaps Justin Martyr already 
bears witness to this interpretation when he quotes [Luke] xxii. 44 
as found év rots dropvnpovedpacr, & dnps txd TOV drorTéAwy avrod 
kal tov éxelvos TapaxoAovOnodvtTwv ovvretdxOar (Dial. 103; even 
Papias uses the verb twice of “following ” the eye-witnesses in the 
quotations given in Eus. H.H. ii. 39). Irenaeus (iii. 14. 2) evidently 
understands of dx dpyjs abrémrar Kai imnperas yevopevot TOD Adyov 
of the apostles, and he speaks of Luke as “sectator et discipulus 
apostolorum”? (iii. 10. 1, cf. i. 23.1) and “ cooperarius apostolorum 
maxime autem Pauli” (iii. 14.1). So understood zaov influenced 
that body of early speculation commonly known as external tradition, 
and no doubt helped in the establishment of the Book of Acts as 
“ Acta omnium apostolorum,” as the Canon of Muratori calls it. 
Not only in competition with other books giving separately the 
Acta of individual apostles,—the Canon continues “sub uno libro 
scripta sunt,”—but to secure apostolic authority for this anomalous 
member of the canon of the New Testament (the only canonical 
book to which could be applied the kind of charge that Tertullian 
makes of Marcion’s Gospel that it does not bear the author's titulus 
on its brow) it was necessary to stress its representativeness of the 


1 This is another literary passage; cf. with the unique rapédocay the equally 
unique tcacx here in place of oldacw as Luke xi. 44. Moeris (edit. Pierson, p. 
205) says toacw’ ’ArrixGs: oldact* Koiwds. 
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apostolic college. See Harnack, Die Entsitehung des N.T. (1914), 
pp. 45-46, 66. 

axpiBas] In Acts the adverb is used again (xviii. 25), but usually 
in the comparative (xviii. 26; xxiii. 15; xxiv. 22). The adjective 
and the noun are also used in Acts in two parallel passages (xxii. 3 ; 
xxvi. 5) but in the sense of strict religious observance. 

This common adverb, together with its noun dxpiBea, is 
especially frequent in prefaces or other passages where the writing 
of history is discussed. In English it may be rendered either 
“accurately ” or “carefully,” depending in part on whether it 
refers to the acquisition or the presentation of information. (Note 
the two words in the English and the American Revised Version of 
Acts xviii. 25 and the corresponding divergence represented by the 
Greek variants of word order in Ephesians v. 15.) Here also either 
translation is possible, since on account of its amphibolous position 
the word may be applied to either rapyxoAovOnKxérs or ypdwar 
Perhaps it goes partly with each since Luke is apparently fond of 
these constructions. Plummer in his commentary mentions at least 
twenty-five such cases in the Gospel. If, however, a choice must be 
made the meaning adopted for rapaxoAovbéw makes a difference. For 
instance the Fathers who understood raow . . . rapaxodovOnKdre 
of association with the apostles found it difficult to connect dxpiBas 
with that phrase. od zapépyws is apparently one effort to do so by 
paraphrase. The same difficulty is met if rapaxoAovéw means 
actual presence at. the events, and it may seem best in that case to 
take dxpiBas with ypaya: and to translate it “accurately.” This 
is natural enough. If, on the other hand, rapaxoAovdéw means “‘ keep 
in touch with,” “read,” or “ investigate,” then it can take the 
adverb in the sense “carefully.” See the passage from Josephus 
Contra Aion. i. 10 quoted above, p. 499, and other cases where 
axpiBas and rapaxoAovbéw seem to be associated, given in Wettstein 
ad loc. and Hobart, Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 90. 

xaQeEjs] Another word peculiar to this writer in the Greek 
Bible, though it is found in kindred writings (Test. XII. Patr., 
Jud. 25.1; Aristeas 193 Cod. M.; 1 Clem. 37. 3). It is also used 
occasionally by later pagan writers (Hero i. 220, edit. A. Schmidt ; 
Plutarch, Symposium, i. 1. 5; Aelian, Var. Hist. viii. 7) and 
Christians. Apparently it has not yet been found in papyri. It is 
formed from é£js, another Lucan word, just as édeéfs is formed by 
the use of another preposition, and can scarcely differ in meaning from 
these two commoner forms. Thus Luke vii. 11 év ro (v.1.) é&js= 
Luke viii. 1 év rw xabe&js. ede&fs is used by Plutarch as a synonym 
for xaeéjs in the context of the passage already cited. é£fs is 
substituted for xae&js by Athanasius in his paraphrase of Luke’s 
preface (Festal Epistle 39). 
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The composition of adverbs with prepositions is very common 
in Hellenistic Greek (Schmid, Atticismus, iv. 625 al.). Usually the 
preposition only strengthens the force of the simple adverb, e.g. 
épdrag, xafdrag. If an etymological sense is retained by the pre- 
position in xafe&qs it is probably the distributive force, a favourite 
use of xaré in Luke. “One by one” represents the rendering here 
of at least two early versions, the Sinaitic Syriac (Burkitt) and the 
Sahidic (Horner). Cf. singula in Canon Muratori, line 36, a passage 
dealing with Acts, but reminiscent of the preface of Luke as optime 
shows. With xaé and an article xaOe&ijs, like é£js, means “ et cetera 
(ceteri),” as Acts ii. 24, 1 Clem. 37. 3. But here and in Acts xi. 4, 
Xvill. 23 the word is perhaps best represented in English by “ succes- 
sively ’ or “ continuously.” It need not therefore imply accordance 
with some fixed order, either chronological, geographical, or literary. 
The question of order in the gospel narratives is no more raised by 
this word than by dvard£ac0a. (see above). The early Christians, 
in spite of their interest, from Papias down, in the divergences in 
order of events in the Gospels, do not appeal in connection with this 
subject to either of these words in the preface. 

The use of the word here is not improbably due to the frequent 
use of its synonyms é£7js and éde£7s in reference to the contents 
of the following writing. In this way, especially between volumes 
of a many volume work, it is used frequently in reference to 
the following volume, e.g. Thucydides, ii. ad init., Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. i. sub fin., iii. sub fin., Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. sub 
jin., iv. sub fin., v. ad init., vi. ad imt.; Galen, De usu partium, 
vi. sub fin., vili. ad wit., etc. In these cases the adverb means 
“next,” “ hereafter.”” So é€js is used in the papyri in reference to 
a document subjoined “below.” Perhaps in Luke’s preface the 
English “ hereinafter” would reproduce this formal suggestion of 
KabeEns. KkabeEjs like dxpyBGs may be amphibolous. If the latter 
is taken with rapyKxoAovOyxKoT: it seems more natural to let the clause 
end with that word than to add xae&js as a third adverb to the 
participle. The new colon scarcely begins with the enclitic coi. 
The position of the word in the English versions is a little unfortunate: 
“to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus ; that thou 
mightest know,” etc., since, in spite of the semicolon of R.V., it is 
too easily misunderstood as merely introducing a purpose clause with 
“in order that ” and thus loses all meaning. This would be avoided 
by rendering “ to write in order unto thee, etc.”’ 

kpdticte] This is what the grammarians call an elative super- 
lative. It is found in the N.T. again only in Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3; 
xxvi. 25, where it is used in address to officials. It is very com- 
monly so used in documents and inscriptions of the Roman 
empire, equivalent to the Latin egregius. In the third century it is 
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applied only to men of equestrian rank, but in earlier times 
senatorial officials also are addressed thus. (See Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Roms i.8 403 ff.=Eng. trans. iv. 74 ff.) About 
the history of the use of the word at different dates in Egypt, the 
papyri give us very full information, which has been summarised 
(as far as publication in 1912 permitted) by A. Stein, Wiener Studien, 
xxxiv. (1912) 160-170, P. Meyer in note to Hirschfeld, Die 
Rangtitel der rémische Kaiserzeit (Kleine Schriften, p. 651 note 5), 
and most fully by A. Zehetmair, De appellationibus honorificis in 
papyris Graecis obviis, Marburg, 1912. It is used of the prefects of 
Kgypt as early as the reign of Nero. But for other officials it is 
relatively scarce until the middle of the second century a.p. For 
a hundred years or more after that it is used freely of the érizpomos 
and érurtpérnyos and other principal officials, mostly of equestrian 
rank. It is used also of the religious officials dpyiepeds and dpyxurpo- 
g¢ytns, of the members of the council collectively, and of the council 
(Govan) itself.2 It is natural therefore to conclude that here also 
Luke is addressing an official of high position. 

But the word is used in other dedications, e.g. Dionys. Hal. Ep. 
ad Ammiacum, praef. xparurre “Appaie, ci, De adm. vv dic., sub fin. 
Josephus, Contra Apion. i. 1 Kpdrurte dvSpov "Eradpodite, cf. Vita, 
sub fin. Hermogenes, De inventione iii. 1 (Walz, Rhet. Graeci, iii. 
98) & Kpdérurte “lovAre Mapixe, Epist. ad Diognetum 1 xparwre 
Avyvnre. While the exact standing of none of the individuals 
addressed in these prefaces is really known, it seems unlikely that 
the xpariore is always used in an official sense. Epaphroditus, who 
is called kpature avdpwv, is a government official (see R. Laqueur, 
Der gudische Historiker Flavius Josephus, pp. 23 ff.). Elsewhere he 
is called ripudraré por “Exadpddite (Contra Apion. ii. 1) or simply 
‘Exadpodite (ii. 41). Similarly Ammaeus, who is quite unknown, is 
elsewhere addressed by Dionysius as ¢iAde, didrate, BéedXticte (W. 
Rhys Roberts, Classical Review, xiv. (1900), p. 440), as Theophilus 
is named without epithet in Acts i. 1. For this usage the Latin 
equivalent is not egregius but optimus (so Vulgate and Canon of 
Murator: of Theophilus) and is used freely in dedications of Latin 
works evidently with no official sense. While therefore the usage 
of Luke and of other writings generally would seem to make an 


1 To the earlier example from that reign add now from P Ryl. 119. 3 rod 
Kparlorov tynudvos Talov Kackiva Tovckov. 

2 Stein, op. cit. p. 169 f., summarises the evidence as follows: ‘‘ So sehen wir, 
dass in Agypten seit der Mitte des I. Jahrh. nur der Prafekt als xpdricros . 
bezeichnet wird, in der ersten Halfte des II. Jahrh. ausserdem noch der 
Epistrateg und andere Prokuratoren, dass dann seit der Mitte des II. Jahrh. 
der Prafekt durch den Rang eines \aumpéraros iiber die andere Reichsbeamten 
emporgehoben wird.” 
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official position for Theophilus quite likely, the peculiar habits of 
prefaces throw doubt on such an inference. The word may be 
merely an illustration of conventionally formal, friendly, or flattering 
speech (cf. Theophrastus, Characteres 5).+ 

Ocdfire] Cf. Acts i. 1. As a proper name this word occurs 
frequently from iii./B.c. For instances see Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, lib. V. cap. 1, § 20; Heumann, loc. cit., supplemented by 
Hase, ibid. Cf. more recently Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of 
the Greek Testament, s.v., and add among other instances a Pisidian 
(P Lille 27) and a Thessalian (P Petrie I. 19 *°), both from iii./B.c., 
a wodirdpyns (cf. Acts xvii. 6) in Egypt in the time of Augustus (P 
Oxy. 745), and an érirporos in Lycaonia (Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, x. (1886) 502). FF. Bechtel, Die historische Personen- 
namen des Griechische bis zur Kaiserzeit (Halle, 1917), cites from 
IG. 11? 788. 8 (iii./B.c.) Oeddiros PiArvbéov Aaprrpeds, which 
suggests that the etymology of the name was not forgotten when 
the name was given. The name is of Greek origin but is used as 
early as ii./B.c. of Jews (spelt sometimes Tevddiros; see Moulton 
and Milligan, loc. cit. and B.G.U. iti. 715* 4 (101-2 A.v.) “Iwas 6 Kat 
TedvdrAos). One of the high priests in i./A.D. was so named (Josephus, 
Ant. xviii. 5. 3 al.). Among Christians a bishop of Antioch about 
the end of the second century bore the name (Kus. H.F. iv. 24). 
Perhaps the rich Theophilus of Antioch in Clem. Recog. x. 71 is the 
same individual and not an independent reference to the addressee 
of Luke’s two books. On Christian legends about Theophilus see 
further, Lake, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, ii. 568 f. 
But the difficulty in supposing that Theophilus was a Roman 
citizen, felt by Lake and Ramsay, is easily met (see Expositor, June 
1921, p. 438, note 10). 

GeodpiArjs is a not uncommon adjective (in the superlative it too 
became a title in the Roman empire, see Zehetmair, op. cit.) and some 
have supposed that Oed¢uAos is used as an adjective here or at least 
as a name symbolical of the devout reader. Philo explains at the 
beginning of his De opificio mundi that in spite of the greatness 
and awfulness of his theme he must have the courage to speak of 
it évexa tod Oeodrrovs. See the same word in Aristeas 287 and in 
the secondary preface to Ecclus. Prior to the Byzantine period the 
adjective scarcely appears in the form OedguAos. In B.G.U. ii. 924. 
1 (iii./A.D.) there is one exception (in close connection with xparurros 
according to a probable restoration of a lacuna), “HpaxAéovs réAews 


1 The omission of the epithet in Acts i. 1 is not significant even if it be 
understood to imply a high government position, since this title is not constant 
or compulsory. Least of all does the omission indicate that Theophilus had 
become a Christian since Luke i. 3 was written. 
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épxaias Kat Oeopirov % [kpatiorn| BovAy. Perhaps this is an error 
for GeofiAots, but unfortunately the two other passages where the 
same honorary term for Heracleopolis occurred (B.G.U. iii. 937. 4 ; 
C.P.R. 205 frg. 2, v. 6) are both defective at the point where the 
ending of the second adjective was written. 

In view of the prevalence of the name Theophilus there seems 
little reason to accept the suggestion that Theophilus here is the 
typical lover of God. The custom of dedicating books to individuals, 
real persons more or less intimately known by the author, is also 
against this explanation. The early Christian Fathers, who were 
used to the word-play on personal names from the Old Testament, 
with their own delight in allegory, found in this name an irresistible 
temptation to draw a moral instead of acknowledging their ignorance 
about the identity of Theophilus. But their example is not one for 
modern students to follow. 

érvyvys] The meaning of this word is fully discussed by 
Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 248 ff., and Moulton and Milligan, 
Vocabulary, p. 236. In Luke it is used of recognising an object or 
a fact, or of learning something by investigation or inquiry. The 
latter meaning is to be preferred here, as in Acts xix. 34; xxii. 24; 
xxiii. 28; xxiv. 8,11. The simplex is used in the same sense, e.g. 
Acts xxi. 34 = xxii. 30 yvovas 7d dodadés. 

Tept Gv Katnx7nOns Adywv] The absorption of the antecedent 
into the relative clause is good classical idiom and not infrequent 
in the N.T. The four words may be resolved in several ways without 
much difference of meaning : 

(a) wept tov Adywv ods KaTnXHOns. 

(b) tOv Adywv wept Gv Katynx7Oys. 

(c) rept trav Adywv Tepi Ov KaTnxHOys. 

Possibly the first is preferable in view of the accusatives dependent 
on xatnxéw in the passive in Acts xvi. 25 and xxi. 24 (dv, really 
accusative attracted as here to the case of the antecedent). epi is 
used with xarnyxéw of the personal object in Acts xxi. 21 and 24, and 
also with 73 dodadés (=doddAccav here) in Acts xxv. 26. Perhaps, 
however, the wepi should be construed closely with érvyvws as in 
Acts xxiv. 8 zap 08 Svvijon aitds dvaxpivas rept rdavrwv tobrwv 
eriyvavar Gv hpeis KaTnyopovpev avTov, a passage which probably 
provides a close parallel in thought as well as construction. 

katnxOns| A verb found occasionally in Hellenistic Greek in 
the sense of oral information, whether accurate or inaccurate. The 
_ word apparently does not occur in the LXX. or Plutarch (except 
the spurious De fluminibus). One instance each is cited from Philo 
(De leg. ad Gaium 30), Josephus (Vita 65), and the papyri (P Strass. i. 
41. 37=P Lips. i. 32. 1, a.p. 250). The other citations from secular 
writers are from Lucian and later writers: In the N.T. it is limited, 
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like rAnpodopéw, to the Lucan and Pauline writings, but it does not 
occur so often in sub-apostolic literature (2 Clem. 17. 1). By the 
time of Clement of Alexandria it was a technical term along with 
dwrifev and dvayevvdw, all of which he says were used similarly 
among apparently barbarian philosophers (Strom. v. p.551). In Paul 
and Christian writers generally it is applied to religious instruction, 
see Burton, I.C.C. Galatians, pp. 336 £. In Acts xviii. 25 it is used of 
Apollos’ accurate but incomplete information about the “‘ way of 
the Lord.” In Acts xxi. 21 and 24 it is used of false information 
against Paul. Which sense the word has here or whether it must 
be left neutral depends on whether the clause and the preface 
as a whole betray the purpose of the writer or the circumstances of 
the addressee. Probably a neutral translation—“ heard ’—is safest. 

Aéywv}] A very general word, common in Luke and Acts and in 
many senses. Cf. Adyov in verse 2 and Adyov in Acts i. 1. Perhaps 
here wept Adywv is used for variety much as wept tpaypydrwv in verse 
1, but of course Adyou are events reported rather than events fulfilled. 
In connection with zepi dv KxarnynOns Adywv note the equation 
Lk. iv. 37 kat eLeropevero jxos rept adrov cis mdvra térov Tis 
Teptxdpov=Vil. 17 Kat e&prOev 6 Adyos obros ev Sry TH ‘lovdaia 
TEept avrov Kal don TH Teptxdpy (cf. iv. 14 din .. . rept adrod, 
Mk. i. 28 dxov) adrov). 

tiv aopadcav] Used of physical safety by Greek writers of all 
periods and grades of culture and then of security of status (cf 
Acts v. 23). In the papyri it has become a concrete noun for a 
document that serves as security. Here it is used by Luke in the 
same sense a8 Td) dodadés in Acts xxi. 34; xxil. 30; xxv. 26, and 
means “the truth” or “the facts”’ about some matters reported 
or discussed. An admirable illustration from P Giss. i. 27 may 
be cited here (time of Trajan or Hadrian). The writer had learned 
indirectly from a wadapiy tot Kvpiov “AmoAAwviov ard Meéeudews 
EpXopev evayyeAiCovre TA THs veikyns avTOdD Kal mpoKorns. od Evexa 
eritnoes (2) mpds oe erepya iva 7d aodades ErryvO Kai orepavyndo- 
piav a& Kat Tois Oeots Tas dfetdopevas omrovdas azodo. Moulton 
and Milligan, s.v., do not mention this transference of meaning 
from “safe” to “certain” as confirmed by the papyri, nor do 
Grenfell and Hunt recognise it in translating in the Amherst Papyri 
two letters of a certain Sarapion of about the same date as the 
preceding : 131.3 ff. éws dy ériyva 7d dodadés Tod rpdyparos rept ob 
KarerAevoa érwevO, éAmifw 8 Ocdv OeAdvtwv ex TOV Aadovpévov 
Svahedéeo Oar ; 132. 5 ff. (in reply to his son’s question how much to 
pay the workmen) ériyvwt otv 7d dodades ti IloAcis did0t tots 
abrod kal od dds. In Luke i. 4 tiv dodpdAccay is emphatically placed 
at the end of the period and is used instead of the synonymous 
adjective because of its emphatic position. But the selection of the 
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word, as well as the order of the words (see Leipoldt, Urchristentum 
und Gegenwart 1920, p. 24) is perhaps affected by the unconscious 
rhythm of clausula.t It is this verse which specially suggests 
that the author’s avowed purpose in Luke-Acts is the defence of 
Christianity. The several words of this clause, when considered 
independently, appear quite indefinite or ambiguous, but similar 
passages in Acts deal with accusations of Christians due to misrepre- 
sentation or ignorance, and make it likely that here also they have 
an apologetic connotation. If so, Theophilus was not a catechumen 
but an influential non-Christian (cf. above on xpdrurros), to whom 
this work is nominally dedicated or addressed with the intention 
of meeting incriminating reports or impressions by the presentation 
of exonerating facts (see also Expositor, June 1921). 


A study of the language of the preface reveals the ambiguity 
and uncertainty of many words and phrases in it. Clear and 
precise deductions, such as those made by Zahn in his Introduction 
(especially § 60), throw much more weight upon the sentence than 
it was designed to bear. It is therefore well to summarise the 
bearing of the foregoing details on the question of authorship. 

The first person is used three times: jpiv.. . jpiv.. . 
xapot. The first of these has probably no personal meaning: tov 
ev ipiv rerAnpohopynpevwov mpaypdtwv could be almost rendered “the 
Christian story.” But the second and third are strictly personal : 
npiv means “ we Christians who have received the tradition” as 
opposed to the Christian “‘ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ” 
who handed on the tradition. The xai in xdpoi classes the “‘ me,” 
referring to the author, with the toAAoé who had made attempts 
to construct a narrative, not with the givers of the tradition. 

Such seems clearly the natural grammatical conclusion. At the 
same time it is possible that no particular contrasts are implied 
between the eye-witnesses and the author but rather an association 
between them, so that he is giving us not contrasting or even 
successive stages but rather parallel sentences concerning his story. 
“Many have recorded it; eye-witnesses and participants have 
transmitted it ; I also, as one well informed, will narrate it.””> Even 
so it seems unlikely that he means to identify himself with the 
eye-witnesses, but in the mist which surrounds the exact meaning 
of rapynkoXovOynKdre no certainty can be reached. 


1 So also the order yevduero toh déyou of verse 2. Cf. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, “‘ Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache” (Kultur 
der Gegenwart, I. viii.) p. 111: “‘ An der Wortstellung und an der Wortwahl, 
namentlich zwischen Synonymen und den verschiedenen Periphrasen, lasst 
sich allein hier und da erkennen, was der Rhythmus suchte oder mied; das 
meiste hat unbewusstes Geftihl so geschaffen, und wir kénnen zufrieden sein, 
wenn wir unser Gefiihl dazu erziehen, die entsprechende Resonanz zu geben.” 
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PRESS OPINIONS ON VOL. I. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The first volume in what promises 
to be a series of really great works on the Beginnings of Christianity. ... We 
doubt whether anywhere else the materials for forming a right conception of the 
growth of Christology as it may be traced in the Gospels have been presented so 
clearly and fully as in Dr. Lake’s Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity 
and the corresponding parts of the Prolegomena to Acts.” 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.—“‘The conclusions arrived at on many points 

will no doubt cause a few to tremble ‘for the faith that is in them,’ but every 
lover of truth will welcome the work as a courageous and honest effort to present 
a clear and consistent picture of the beginnings of the Christian religion.” 


The Dran or St. Paut’sin THH CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER.—“‘ It 
is one of the most valuable contributions to New Testament research which have 
been written in English in recent years, and it should stand on the shelves of 
every Biblical scholar’s library. . . . Scholars will await with eagerness the next 
instalment of a great commentary.” 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES.—‘‘It is unnecessary to say that here we have 
the last word of scholarship. . . . To-day it is all that is known.” 


THE TIMES.—‘‘The editors have given us an important work, stimulating 
even when we profoundly disagree with it.” 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘ We have nothing more stimulating and 
suggestive on the subject in our language.” 
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JACKSON, D.D., Professor of Christian Institutions in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 8vo. 20s. net. 
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Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE NATION.—< The detachment of the writer’s standpoint is as 
complete as his knowledge of his subject-matter is exceptional ; it would 
be impossible to name any English book which throws as much, or as 
dry a light, upon what is the most important period of the history of 
Christianity.” 

THE CHALLENGE.“ It will be recognised at once that this book 
is as provocative of thought and question as it could well be. It is the 
work of a fearless and sincere seeker after truth, and for this reason even 
those who differ most widely from his conclusions may be profoundly 
grateful to the author for the stimulation his book provides.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—“ The work is not one which the student— 
either of theology or of the history of dogma—can afford to overlook.” 
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